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RESOLUTION 
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FOREST POLICY OF MADHYA PRADESH 

Forests are a valuable national asset. Directly, they provide 
certain indispensable needs of the people, and a variety of products 
of commercial importance. Indirectly, they preserve the physical 
features, make the climate more equable and maintain the fertility 
of lands by checking erosion and regulating the flow of water. Be¬ 
sides such productive and protective functions, forests also have a 
considerable aesthetic, hygienic and strategic value. 

Under wise management, forests can be kept perpetually pro¬ 
ductive and useful, whereas neglect and continuous over-exploitation 
deplete and eventually exterminate them, thereby adversely affecting 
the well-being of the people. Hence the need for a rational, far¬ 
sighted forest policy. 

As elaborated in the National Forest Policy*, the paramount 
needs of the country are— 

(t) Balanced and complementary land-use, namely, a rational 
dedication of properly-sited lands of adequate extent 
to agriculture, industry, and forestry so that they 
produce most and deteriorate least. 

(2) Checking denudation of hilly regions on which depends 

the perennial flow of water-courses whose basins con¬ 
stitute the fertile core of the country ; arresting erosion 
that is progressing apace along treeless banks of larger 
streams leading to ravine formation, and on vast 
stretches of undulating “waste lands”, depriving the 
adjoining fields of their fertility. 

(3) Establishing tree-lands, wherever possible, to ameliorate 

the physical and climatic conditions. 

(4) Ensuring dependable facilities for grazing and adequate 

supplies of small wood for agricultural implements and 
in particular firewood to release the cattle-dfng for 
manure to step up food production. 

(5) Obtaining sustained supplies of timber and other forest 

products required for industry, communications and 
defence, 

and consistent with the fulfilment of these needs. 

(6) Realizing the maximum anrvual revenue for all time. 

•Vide Government of India, Ministry g>i Food and Agriculture, Resolution 
No. (Agri.) 13-1-52 F, dated New Delhi, M&y 12, 1952. 
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These objectives determine the functions which vaiious forests 
can best fulfil and thus form the basis of the policy governing their 
management. 

The National Forest Policy further states that While observing 
these general principles, in paramount national interests, the discre¬ 
tion of State Governments to regulate the details of forest admini¬ 
stration in their respective territories is left unfettered to enable 
them to frame their policies and legislation for conserving and 
utilising the forest resources, provided that the declared forest 
policy of a State does not impinge adversely upon the general eco¬ 
nomy and physical balance of an adjoining State and that it is in 
consonance with the general principles underlying the forest policy 
laid down by the Centre for the preservation and development of 
the Nation’s forest resources which are so vital to its general well¬ 
being. 

Accordingly, after giving full consideration to the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Forest Policy Committee appointed by them, the 
Government of Madhya Pradesh order that the forests of the State 
should be managed as follows: 

Reserved Forests* 

The main objective to which the management should be direct¬ 
ed is public weal, which may broadly be interpreted on the utili¬ 
tarian principle of the greatest good of the largest number for all 
time. Acceptance of this principle involves the regulation of the 
rights and restriction of the privileges of user of individuals or 
communities in the wider interest of the State and the Nation. 

Classification.—Therefore, for purposes of management the 
following broad classes of forests should be distinguished according 
to the function they can best fulfil: — 

(i) Protection Forests, viz., those forests which occur on very 

steep slopes (25° and over) or along river banks, and 
forests that have become depleted through maltreat- 
rrient and further exploitation of which will accentuate 
soil erosion and adversely affect the productivity of 
agricultural lands in the lower regions. The manage¬ 
ment should aim at rapidly conserving these forests so 
that they may once again exert their beneficial in¬ 
fluence on the soil, the water regime and the physical 
and climatic factors of the locality. The interests thus 
protected will far outweigh those it will be necessary 
to restrict. 

(ii) Tree Forests, viz., those forests situated in remote tracts 

on which there is little or n© agricultural demand and 
which are pre-eminently suited for growing large-sized 
timber and other products of commercial value. 

•Forest declared “reserved” under the Madhya Pradesh Indian Forest (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1949. 
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(iii) Minor Forests, viz., forests that are interspersed with 

cultivated lands and are capable of producing small 
timber and firewood and providing grazing, which are 
the indispensable needs of the adjoining agricultural 
population. 

(iv) Pasture Lands, viz., those openly stocked forests or scrub¬ 

lands that have ceased to yield even small timber but 
which are conveniently situated for providing grazing 
to the cattle used on agricultural works. 


(v) Remaining Forests, viz ,— 

(a) Grass Reserves which are small blocks of forests situated 
amidst intensively cultivated tracts carrying scrubby 
growth and capable of producing good fodder grasses 
which are in short supply. 


(b) Recreation Reserves which are needed for bioaesthetic 

S oses, i.e., as holiday makers resorts and for the 
y of wild life. 

(c) Forest villages, etc. 

Regulation of Grazing.—Nearly a third of the cattle of the State 
depend for their requirements of grazing and fodder on the forests. 
Uncontrolled and excessive grazing adversely affects both the tree 
growth and the pasture. Hence the necessity of regulating grazing 
to prevent the forests and pastures from deteriorating and at the 
same time to provide all reasonable facilities to the stock-owners, 
consistent with the realization of the special object of management 
of each class of forest. Therefore— 

(x) In the Protection Forests, grazing should be altogether 
excluded but cutting of grass after the dead-ripe stage 
may be permitted. 

(2) In the Tree Forests, in areas containing young crops which 
are liable to be damaged no grazing should be permit¬ 
ted, say, up to 10 years of age, and thereafter again for 
another three successive years at suitable intervals, say, 
of 10 years, to give grasses time to recover. In the 
forests open to grazing, which will change from year 
to year, the incidence of cattle should not be allowed 
to become heavier than one animal unit for everv three 
acres.* 


(3) In the Minor Forests, in areas containing young crops, 
no grazing should be permitted until they are five 
years old, to allow the regeneration of tree species to 
get established and attain a size when cattle cannot 
damage it. In the forests open to grazing the overall 


•Animal unit will be computed as below :— 

Adult buffalo = Two animal units. 

Adult cow, bull or bullock and buffalo-calf=»One animal unit. 
Cow calf= Half animal unit, 
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incidence should not be allowed to become heavier 
than one animal unit for every two acres. Further, 
these areas should be divided into blocks of convenient 
size and each subdivided into two or three or four 
sections, one of which should be closed in rotation 
during the monsoon months, viz., July to October, to 
allow grasses to recover. 

(4) In the Pasture Lands, the incidence of cattle should not 

be allowed to become heavier than one animal ifnit 
per acre, and monsoon closures provided as in the 
Minor Forests. 

(5) In the Grass Reserves, ordinarily no grazing should be 

permitted. In special cases, after the grass has been 
harvested stubble grazing may be permitted. 

The directives regarding the limiting incidences and the opti¬ 
mum grazing—closure cycles should be reviewed periodically on 
observations of Forest Officers. 

Further, with a view to ensure that cattle admitted to graze 
under the above prescriptions do not concentrate on favourite spots 
and thus overgraze them, as also to suit the convenience of stock- 
owners, the forests should be divided into grazing units of conve¬ 
nient sizes and specific villages listed to each, and to amicably 
allocate the available accommodation, which will depend on the 
size of the grazing unit, and the prescribed closures and limiting 
incidences—there should be— 

Grazing units of two categories— 

(i) Easily accessible and much sought after, and 

(ii) Remote. 

Stock-owners of two types— 

(i) Agriculturists, which term should include not only the 

actual tillers of the soil, but also agricultural 
labourers and rural artisans, and 

(ii) Non-agriculturists. 

Stock of two kinds— 

(i) Agricultural, that is those cattle belonging to agricultu¬ 

rists which are considered indispensable (the number 
depending on the extent and nature of cultivation), 
and 

(ii) Commercial, that is, the remaining cattle of the agricul¬ 

turists and all the cattle of the non-agriculturists. 

Grazing Rates 

Grazing rates should be simplified by dividing them into 
"Concessional” rates and “Normal” rates thereby eliminating the 
existing Ordinary rates. 
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The Agricultural stock should be charged lower rates than the 
Commercial stock. To give additional relief to poorer agriculturists, 
those who own four or less animal units should be allowed to 
graze all their cattle on free passes and those who own more than 
four but not more than eight animal units should be charged con¬ 
cessional rates for the number of animal units over and above the 
free four. Government will further examine what facilities can be 
given to the people in villages to encourage them to rear better 
quality of milch cattle. 

Lower than normal rates should be charged to Commercial 
stock admitted to the remote units. 

Whenever the demand on a grazing unit exceeds its carrying 
capacity under the prescribed limiting incidence and closures, agri¬ 
cultural stock and such other milch cattle which have been given 
special facilities in respect of grazing as stated above, should receive 
first preference for admittance. 

Essential Forest Requirements of the Agriculturists.—The agri¬ 
culturists are dependent on the nearby reserved forests for their in¬ 
dispensable needs of small timber, firewood, fodder and grazing. 
When these are in short supply, they are either obliged to stint, use 
substitutes such as cattle-dung as fuel and loppings of trees as 
fodder or else overuse the residual forest and pasture which prac¬ 
tices undermine agricultural economy. Therefore, to counteract 
these harmful tendencies and to give a fillip to agriculture—the pri¬ 
mary industry of the State— 

(i) All reasonable requirements of the agriculturists should 
be met, as far as possible, from the most suitable forest 
at non-competitive rates. 

{2) Whenever a Forest Working Plan is revised the prescrip¬ 
tions drawn up by the Working Plan Officer should be 
carefully scrutinized by the Special Revenue Officer 
appointed to draw up the Grazing Settlement of the 
forest, and suitably modified to ensure that all agri¬ 
culturists of the tract dependent on the forest shall get 
their due share of forest products at reasonable rates, 
and there shall be no wasteful use. Later, during the 
currency of the Working Plan, the Conservator con¬ 
cerned should order such changes in the prescriptions 
as are found necessary from time to time. 

Commutation for Nistar and Paidawar.—The system of com¬ 
mutation, whereunder on payment of a stipulated nominal annual 
fee, the payee is allowed to remove from a specified forest certain 
kinds of forest products, has proved injurious to the forests, inas¬ 
much as it has resulted in the removal of or damage to immature 
growth and has adversely affected subsequent production. The 
commutation fees are generally far below the value of the produce 
removed and the quantities allowed to be removed oftentimes 
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exceed the reasonable requirements of the commuters. But as 
termination of the system all of a sudden would cause real hard¬ 
ship to the people, it should be replaced gradually by more 
economical and silviculturally advantageous methods of sales, that 
is, on licences or by public auctions. The people should be weaned 
of the practice in stages by localising exploitation, then supplying 
felled produce, thereafter curtailing the supply to the minimum 
considered reasonable for bona fide agricultural needs, later, pre¬ 
venting sale or barter and eventually abolishing the system 
altogether. 

Fuel Requirements of the Urban Population.—The urban popu¬ 
lation is experiencing much difficulty in obtaining its requirements 
of firewood at reasonable rates. Therefore, suitable forests should 
be set apart for the purpose of meeting the domestic firewood needs 
of this population. The contracts should provide that firewood 
from these forests shall be sold exclusively to the specified popula¬ 
tion at stipulated rates. Steps should he taken to reduce the trans¬ 
port cost such as concessional Railway freight, use of charcoal gas 
vehicles, water transport, etc. 

Excision of Forests for Food-production.—Food, firewood and 
fodder are the indispensable needs of the people; therefore, 
in the interest of balanced economy, the claims of forestry and agri¬ 
culture should be regarded as co-equal, complementary and inter¬ 
dependent, because elimination of one would jeopardise the - exist¬ 
ence of the other. Fuel and fodder reserves like the “babul bans” 
of Berar should be created and managed by the Forest Department 
during the period of maturity. Later, suitable steps should be taken 
for their proper management. 

Forests should be surrendered for the purpose of food produc¬ 
tion only when such excision will not result in a shortage of sup¬ 
plies of essential forest produce in the tract and the land can he 
kept permanently productive under agriculture. 

Wild Life Management.—Wild life is an integral part of the 
forests. It is necessary to afford protection to it, particularly to rare 
species, in suitable forests for scientific study and for recreational 
purposes. On the other hand, in forests bordering on cultivated 
lands, wild animals cause damage to life and property. Therefore 
a middle course should be followed, viz .— 

fl) Suitable forests of sufficient extent and well away from 
cultivation should be set apart as Natural Reserves, 
and Game Sanctuaries, and 

(ii) From forests abutting on cultivation game, destructive to 
life and property, should be exterminated. 

Agency for Exploitation.—The correct choice of agency for 
exploiting the forests depends on a variety of factors such as the 
silvicultural requirements of the crops, convenience of consumers, 
availability of staff, etc. The Tree Forests, producing mostly large- 
sized timber should ordinarily be exploited through the agency of 



substantial contractors who have the requisite capital and organiza¬ 
tion. In case, however, the forest operations require technical skill 
to avoid damage to the crop left standing or *o ensure the success 
of -regeneration, felling of trees and if necessary also their conver¬ 
sion and extraction should be done departmentally. 

The Minor Forests which mostly yield small timber and fire¬ 
wood should also be worked through contractors. As far as possi¬ 
ble local petty contractors and particularly village co-operatives 
should be encouraged in preference to outsiders. Thinnings, which 
are a skilled operation, should, however, be done departmentally 
whereafter the felled trees may be auctioned or sold on rated passes 
to local consumers to avoid the middleman’s profit. 

Overfelling or careless cutting of bamboo clumps can seriously 
affect subsequent production. Therefore, whenever the requisite 
staff to exploit bamboos departmentally is not available, the cuttings 
by contractors or consumers should be carefully supervised. To 
meet the nistar demand of bamboos separate areas should be set 
aside, lower rates should be charged and th'e consumers should be 
allowed to remove bamboos at their convenience. ' Dead firewood 
should be allowed to be removed on rated passes, care being taken 
to see that the privilege is not abused. 

Edible fruits, medicinal herbs, etc., should ordinarily be allow¬ 
ed to be removed on free passes. 

In backward tracts until contractors can be attracted or appoint¬ 
ment of vendors of rated passes becomes feasible, the consumers 
should be allowed to remove their requirements under the system 
of commutation, care being taken to see that the quantities removed 
are reasonable and the fellings are silvicultural. 

Forest Industries.—The forests of the State yield or are capable 
of yielding, a variety of products of commercial importance. To 
obtain these to the maximum extent and to get the highest revenue 
from their sale, the Forest Department of the State should have 
adequate facilities for a systematic survey of forest resources, and 
for research to determine the most profitable methods of collecting 
and marketing them, and for increasing the output of these pro¬ 
ducts. Every possible effort should be made to convince industries 
of the need for more economic utilization and less exacting sped- “ 
fications. Industrial concerns of national importance should be 
guaranteed sustained supplies of raw materials at rates which while 
giving a fair margin of profit to the Government will not adversely 
affect the industry. The rates should be reviewed at frequent 
intervals in mutual interest. 

Welfare of Forest Village Population.—To obtain a dependable 
supply of labour for forest works, labour colonies may be establish¬ 
ed on suitable areas of the forests, where labour is not readily avail¬ 
able. As far as possible, moderate-sized villages should be estab¬ 
lished in preference to small hamlets so that it may be possible to 
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provide the settlers reasonable amenities such as clean water, medi¬ 
cal aid, better communications, elementary education including 
training in village crafts, etc. The Forest Department should fur¬ 
ther see that the settlers earn a living wage and are not exploited 
by moneylenders or unscrupulous forest officials. The Forest 
Department should also keep in view the possibility of .organizing 
permanent labour gangs and training them in specialized forest 
operations to justify giving them a decent wage. 

Forest Publicity.—The successful implementation of a long- 
lange, rational forest policy depends, to a large extent, on the willing 
co-operation of the people. The average citizen is not aware of the 
beneficial role that properly managed forests play in promoting 
public weal, nor does he realize what catastrophic consequences 
will follow if the existing forests are depleted through neglect or 
over-exploitation. In the wider interest of the people as a whole and 
the posterity, it is necessary to impose certain restrictions on the free¬ 
dom of individuals to overexploit the forests in the mistaken belief 
that they are inexhaustible. Therefore, forest publicity should be 
an essential plank on the development programme of the Govern¬ 
ment and the requisite facilities for popular lectures, radio talks, 
documentary and instructive film shows, publication of suitable 
literature including a periodical, organization of demonstrative 
tours, exhibitions, museums, management of natural reserves, etc., 
should be made available- 

Further, to make the people “forest-conscious”, suitable lessons 
should be incorporated in the text-books of the primary and 
secondary schools and school children given facilities for excur¬ 
sions in the forest, to see forest operations and to take part in such 
activities as planting, sports, etc. 

The Government should also encourage long-term schemes of 
afforestation, tree-planting, pasture improvement and other similar 
works by far-sighted individuals, which though not directly remu¬ 
nerative will eventually prove extremely beneficial to the people as 
a whole. In recognition of such philanthropic efforts. Government 
will offer medals and certificates. Gram Panchayats should be 
encouraged to launch such schemes and good w r ork should be suit¬ 
ably awarded. 

Reorganization of the Forest Department.—To implement the 
forest policy of the State as outlined above, it must have a welb 
organtzed Forest Service. The present strength of staff of all ranks 
is grossly inadequate and also not fully qualified for certain special¬ 
ized works. Essential works of development and in particular re¬ 
search have not received adequate attention with the result that 
conservation and improvement of the forests is proceeding at a very 
slow pace and even watch and ward has left much to be desired. 

Therefore, the forest staff should be increased and existing 
territorial changes curtailed to ensure more intensive management 
and vigilance. 
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To organize properly the works of development, a functional 
charge of a Conservator should/be created with adequate staff and 
facilities, for— 


(1) Preparation ot Working Plans, and Survey of Resources, 

(2) Research in Silviculture, Agrostology and Ecology, 

(3) Forest Utilization, Forest Engineering and Research in 

minor forest products, ana 

(4) Training of Technical Personnel, Management of Wild 

Life and Forest Publicity. 


With a view to attract the right type of staff and then to Tceep it con¬ 
tented, Government should guarantee it reasonable prospects and 
conditions^ 


decent living 


Special Problems of the Forests of Merged States 


The merged states, particularly, those of Bastar and Surguja, 
are mostly tree-dad. The past management has not been very satis¬ 
factory. In some parts, although legally banned, the practice of 
shifting cultivation is still in vogue, and large areas of good forest 
are being destroyed for paltry returns under crude agriculture. In 
other parts, forests are being depleted under the system of commu¬ 
tation as the check on malpractices has not been effective. Other 
areas, carrying forests of very good quality are not receiving the 
requisite silvicultural treatment with the result that instead of put¬ 
ting om value increment they are stagnating. 

Therefore, special efforts should be made to demarcate and 
stock-map these forests and prepare working plans for them. In 
the interim period, the rules under which grazing and removal of 
forest produce is permitted should be suitably revised and effective 
steps taken to prevent illicit exploitation. 


By order of the Governor, Madhya Pradesh^ 

C. L. GUPTA, Secy. 
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Abadi „ . ■ 

Achar 

Adivasi . 

Agharia . 

Anjan 

Anna 

Aonla 

Arjun 

Babul 

Bahera . 

Baiga 

Ban 

Bania 

Banyan . 

Bel 

Ber 

Beora 

Bewar .. 

Ban-kheti 

Bhonrsal 

Bhirra , 

Bidi 

Bija 

Chamar . 

Crore 

Dahia 

Dhaman 

Dhaora . 

Garari . 

Ghont . 

Gond 

Gular 

Haldu . 

Harra 

Hi war . 

Jagir 

Jaglia 

Jamun . 

Juar 

Kalar 

Kamdar 

Kari 

Kattha . 
Katat 

Khair 
Kusum . 
Kudzu . 


. Habitation 

. Buchanania lanzan, Spreng. ( Anacardiacae ). 

. Aborigine. 

. Iron Smelter. 

. Hardwickia binata , Roxb. ( Leguminotae ). 

. Indian Coin—1 penny. 

. Emblica officialis, Geartn. ( Euphorbiaceae ). 

. Terminalia arjun a , Bedd. (Combretaceae ). 

. Acacia arabica, Willd. ( Leguminosae). 

. Terminalia belerica, Roxb. ( Combretaceae ). 

. An aborigine of Mandla district. 

. Forest. 

. Grocer. 

. Ficus benghalensis, Linn. (Moraceae). 

. Aegle marmelos , Corr ( Rutaceae ). 

. Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk ( Rhamnac.eae ). 

. A form of shifting cultivation 
. A form of shifting cultivation. 

. Lit. Forest and Agriculture. Agri-Silviculture ( Taungya ). 

. Hymenodictyon excehum Wall ( Rubiaceae). 

. Chloroxylon svsietenia D. C. (Meliaceae ). 

. Cigarette made with tendu leaf wrapper. 

. Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. (Leguminosae-Papilionacea*'). 

. Shoemaker. 

. Hundred lakhs or Ten Millions. 

. A form of shifting cultivation. (Lit. burnt.). 

. Greviia tiliaefolia, Vahl. ( Tiliaceae). 

. Anogeissus latifolia, Wall. ( Combretaceae ). 

. Cleistanthus collinus, Benth ( Euphorbiaceae ). 

. Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd. (Rhamanaceae). 

. An aborigine of Betul Division. 

, Ficus glomerata, Roxb. ( Moraceae ). 

. Adina cordifolia, Book.}. ( Rubiaceae ). 

. Terminalia chebula, Retz. ( Combretaceae). 

. Acacia leucophloea, Willd. ( Legumtnosae-Mimoseae). 

. An estate held on favourable terms of land revenue. 

. Watchman. 

. Eugenia Jammbolam, Lank. ( Myrtaceae ), 

. Sorghum vtdgare. 

. A caste ; native distiller of liqvor. 

-. An agent. 

,. Saccopetalum tomentosum H. F. and T. ( Anonaceae)■ 

,. Catechu. 

. . Lit. meant for cutting, i.e., village forest from which people 
are allowed to remove their requirements. 

. Acacia catechu, Willd. ( Leguminosae-Mimoseae). 

. Schleichera oleosa (lour) Mer. ( Sapindaceae ). 

. A creeper ; Pueraria thunbergiana ( Leguminosae). 
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Lac 

Lakh 

Lendia .. 
Mahua .. 
Malguzari 

Mahal 

Mango ,. 

Maria 

Minhai 


Moyen . . 
Muria 
Murrum. . 
Nistar 
Paidawar 

Palas 
Pan 
Pakar 
Patwari .. 
Pie 
Pi pal 
ot Kharab 

Raiyat .. 

Raiyatwari 

Ramna .. 
Regur .. 
Rupee .. 
Rusa 
Saj 
Salai 
Sabai 
Satyagraha 

Semal .. 

Shisham 
Sindhi .. 
Sukh'oasi 
Tamarind 
Teak 

Tendu .. 
Tinsa 
Tikhari .. 
Zemindari 


.. Resinous secretion of an insect from which shellac is made. 

.. Hundred thousand. 

.. Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxb. ( Lythraceae). 

.. Madhuca latifolia, Roxb, ( Sapotaceae ). 

.. System of land tenure in which proprietorship vests in the 
malgmar. 

.. Area assessed separately for land revenue but not a malik- 
makbuza plot or survey number. 

.. Mangifera indica, Linn. ( Anacardiaceae ). 

.. An aborigine of Chanda district. 

.. An area reserved from clearing in a raiyatwari village. 

M. Darakhtan—Reserved forest area. 

M. Gochar—Reserved grassland. 

M. Pahar -Reserved hill. 

.. Lannea grandis, Engl. ( Anacardiaceae). 

.. An aborigine of Rastar district. 

.. Lateritic gravel. 

.. Forest produce required for agricultural purposes. 

. . Wild edible flowers, fruits and roots required for home consump¬ 
tion. 

.. Butea frondosa, Roxb. ( Leguminosae-Papilionaceae). 

■. Leaves of Piper betel vine. 

.. Ficus infectoria, Roxb. ( Moraceae). 

.. A village accountant. 

.. Indian Coin, I /12th anna. 

.. Ficus religiosa, Linn. (Moraceae). 

,. Lit. bad within, t.e., unculturable pockets. 

. . Lit. subject; cultivator paying land revenue direct to Government 
in a raiyatwari village. 

System of land tenure in which proprietorship vests in Govern¬ 
ment. 

.. A grass bir or reserve. 

.. Black cotton soil. 

.. Indian coin, unit of Indian currency^ 16 annas. 

.. Cymbopogon martinii, Stapf. ( Gramime). 

.. Terminalia Tomentosa W. A. ( Combretaceae ). 

.. Pbsuiellia serrata, Roxb. ( Burseraceae ). 

.. A grass —Eulaliopsis binata ( Gram : nae). 

.. Lit. Insistence on truth. Political agitation for getting a wrong 
righted. 

.. Salmolia malabarica Syn. Bombax malabaricum, D. C. ( Mal¬ 
vaceae)\ 

.. Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. ( Leguminosae-Papilionaceae ). 

.. Phoenix sylvestris (Chhid) Paltnae. 

.. Landless villager. 

.. Tamaritidus indica, Linn. (Leguminosae). 

.. Tectona grandis, Linn. ( Verbendceae). 

.. Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb. ( Ebenaceae ). 

.. Ougeinia dedbetgioides, Renth. (Leguminosae-Papilionaceae). 

.. Cymbopogon martinii, Stapf. (GraktinaeU 
.. The estate of a zamindar. 
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The Committee at the Chijrakot Falls on the Indravati, Bastar 





PART I.—INTRODUCTORY 

“Arbores magnae diu crescunt, una hora extir pantur ’* 

—CURTIUS. 

Great trees rake long to grow but are destroyed in an hour.J 





CHAPTER i.—INTRODUCTORY 


i. Appointment of the Committee— Personnel. — To enquire 
into and report upon certain problems connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of the Forest Department, the Government of Central 
Provinces and Berar (now called the State of Madhya Pradesh), 
appointed, vide Forest Department Order No. 1811 - 690 -XI of 46 , 
dated Nagpur, the 28 th October 1947 , a Forest Policy Committee, 
consisting of the following ‘persons :— 

Chairman 

Honourable Shri Rameshwar Agnibhoj, Minister for Public 
Works and Forests. 

Members 

(1) Honourable Shri D. K. Mehta, Minister for Commerce 

and Industries. 

( 2 ) Chief Conservator of Forests, Madhya Pradesh (Ex- 

Officio). 

( 3 ) Dr. A. G. Sonar, M. L. A., Achalpur. 

( 4 ) Shri R. W. Kathade, M. L. A., Chanda. 

( 5 ) Shri D. E- Khadse, M. L. A., Pusad. 

( 6 ) Shri H. N. Bajpai, M. L. A., Bilaspur. 

( 7 ) Shri P. R. Doncaonker, M. L. A., Durg. 

(8) Lala Arjun Singh, M. L. A., Hoshangabad. 

(9) Shri Gokul Singh, M. L. A., Mandla. 

( 10 ) Shri J. G. Kadam, M. L. A., Arvi. 

(1 r) Shri G. S. Mukhare, M. L. A., Pusad. 

( 12 ) Shri S. V. Sonavane, M. L. A., Wardha. 

(13) Shri Dhirendranath Sharma, Chairman. Tanapada 

Sabha, Surguja, Ambikapur. 

( 14 ) Shri R. P. Potai, Ranker. 

(15) Raja Naresh Chandra Singh, Sarangagrh. 

(16) Shri K. P. Sagreiya, I.F.S., Deputy Conservator of 

Forests and Forest Officer on Special Duty in the 
Commerce and Industry Department— Secretary. 

•This is the final list of personnel as modified from time to time by the following^ 
ratifications of the Forest Departmert:— 

No. 1890-690-XI, dated the 20th November 1947. 

No. 171-XI, dated the 23rd January 1948. 

No. 1428-1293-X1, dated the 16'h June 1948. 

No. 1260-1293-XI, dated thc‘24th July 1948. 

No. 272 -XI, dited he 13th October 1948. 

No. 1938-1 42.8-XI, dated the 30tb June 1949. 

No. 3640-3099-XI, dated the 17th Nuven bir 1949. 
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The Chairman was authorised to appoint the Conseivators of 
Forests as additional members on the Committee in their res¬ 
pective Circles. 

2. Terms of Reference. —The Committee was asked to 
examine and report on the following points:— 

I. Acceptance of the principles of the Government of 

India’s Forest Policy of 1894 and the place of Reve¬ 
nue Production in Forestry. 

II. Re-classification of Government Reserved Forests on the 

basis of function and statement of the present objects 
of management of each type. 

III. Statement of Grazing Policy in the light of recom¬ 

mendations made by the Central Provinces and Berar 
Forest Officers’ Conference and revision of the 
Grazing Rules. 

IV. Limitation of supplies of forest produce at privileged 

rates, to the local village consumers. 

V. Control of Private Forests. 

VI. Principles regulating the provision (by re-afforestation, 

plantation, etc.) of local requirements in Fuel and 
Fodder where these are in short supply. 

VII. Principles regarding surrender of forest land for agri¬ 
culture under food production drives. 

VIII. Game Protection. 

IX. Agency of Exploitation. 

X. Development of Forest Industries. 

XI. Welfare of Forest Village population, problem of 

forest labour and conditions of settlement in Forest 
Villages. 

XII. Deveropment of “Forest sense” and (Organisation of 
Forest Publicity. 

XIII. Reorganisation of the Forest Department—whether 
in the interests of the forest administration, the work 
of the. forest officers should not be confined to purely 
forest matters, such as conservation, silviculture, deve¬ 
lopment of forest resources and expansion of the 
forest area, leaving the punitive or police work of 
watch and ward and investigation of forest offences to 
the Police Department. 

XIV. Any other problems which may. come to light during 
the investigations of the Committee, and on which 
the Committee considers a decision by Government 
necessary. 
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Meetings of the Committee 


3, First meeting.—The first meeting of the Committee was 
held on February 16, 1948. 

4. Chairman’s Speech.—At the outset, the Chairman in a 
brief speech indicated the scope of the Terms of Reference of the 
Committee, Inter alia he pointed out that— 

(i) The State has at no time since its inception in 1862 laid 

down any specific forest policy of its own. It has 
been guided by the-Resolution on forest policy by the 
Government of India which dates back to 1894. Al¬ 
though this Resolution is an excellent exposition of the 
broad principles concerning forest management, 
it *is necessary to bring it into conformity with the 
basic policy of a popular Government by suitable 
amplifications and modifications. 

(ii) The existing classification of the reserved forests, which 

is the basis of the prescriptions for their management, 
e.g., the extent to which grazing may be admitted in 
them, is not altogether satisfactory. The main draw¬ 
back is that forests which have got depleted and need 
complete rest have not been separated out. The 
Committee will have to lay down the basic principles 
for re-classifying the forests. 

(iii) Nearly a third of the cattle population of the State is 

dependent on the reserved forests for grazing. The 
Grazing Rules which date back to 1915 are not 
altogether satisfactory. 

(iv) The arrahgements under which the local village consu¬ 

mers are permitted to remove certain forest products 
at privileged rates need to be re-examined both in the 
interests of amicably satisfying the needs of the agri¬ 
culturists as also for ensuring that there is no waste¬ 
ful use. 

(v) The management of privately owned forests is far from 

satisfactory. Not only the neighbouring population, 
which is dependent on them for its bona fide domes¬ 
tic needs, does not get its requirements to the full 
extent and at reasonable rates, but, what is worse, the 
forests are being over-exploited by the proprietors, 
and silvicultural operations and protection are being 
neglected, with the result that they are fast getting 
depleted. The Committee will have to make suitable 
recommendations to place the management of these 
forests on a sounder footing. 
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(vi) There ire large tracts in the State where fuel and fodder 

are in short supply. The Committee will have to 
suggest ways and means for meeting the-needs of 
these tracts both immediately and as a long-term 
measui#. 

(vii) The demand for breaking forested land for cultivation 

is on an increase, in furtherance of the "Grow More 
Food” campaign. ' While it cannot be denied .that 
food production must take precedence over produc¬ 
tion of fuel and fodder, it must also not be forgot¬ 
ten that even these .arc indispensable needs of the 
people. They are bulky and cannot be economically 
transported very far. Therefore, the minimum area 
of land required to meet the domestic demands must 
be maintained as fuel afid fodder reserves. Similarly, 
only permanently culturable lands should be put 
unaer agriculture. 

(viii) Our forests are well-known for the wild life they con¬ 
tain. While it is desirable to preserve this for recrea¬ 
tional purposes and for scientific studies, it cannot be 
denied that in certain tracts, where the forests abut 
on cultivated lands, wild animals are very destructive 
to agricultural crops and cattle. The Committee will 
have to recommend a balanced game policy which 
will preserve the wild life and at the same time pre¬ 
vent damage to agricultural crops. 

(ix) At present the output of the reserved forests is either 

being removed directly by consumers, through 
middlemen or else by the department itself and then 
offered for sale. The Committee will have to indi¬ 
cate in what respects the present practice needs modi¬ 
fication in the interest of consumers and the Govern¬ 
ment. 

(x) Our forests are yielding, or are capable of yielding, large 

quantities of forest produce which are surplus to the 
requirements of the local population. These' should 
be utilised to the best advantage of the State by estab¬ 
lishing properly organised forest indnstries. Our 
Committee should give general guidance as to how 
this should be done, so that maximum profits can 
accrue from such ventures. 

(xi) The Forest Department has established what are called 

Forest Villages on suitable lands in the reserved 
forests. There are in fact colonies of labourers re¬ 
quired for forest works, who have been allowed to 
construct temporary huts and to cultivate small 
patches of land to obtain some food crops. The Com¬ 
mittee will have to examine the conditions of these 
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villages and then recommend how they could be 
improved and greater facilities afforded to the 
Department to obtain labour for its works. 

(xii) Members are not unaware of the fact that the average 
citizen does not ftilly appreciate the role that forests 
play in promoting the well-being of the people. To 
maintain them perpetually productive and useful, it 
is necessary to impose certain restrictions op the 
freedom of individuals. The Committee will have 
to emphasize this fact and suggest hoW the people 
could he made forest-conscious. 

(xiii) The Committee will have to suggest how the Forest 
Department should be reorganised to implement the 
policy that the Committee will recommend to 
Government. 

(xiv) Besides all these items specifically mentioned in the 
Terms of Reference, the Committee has also been 
asked to give its opinion on other forest problems 
that may come to light during its investigations, and 
on which a decision by Government is necessary. 

To summarise, the Chairman urged that it should be the en¬ 
deavour of the Committee to find out the shortcomings of the 
existing forest policy and then make suitable recommendations for 
removing them so that the forests of the State are properly conserv¬ 
ed and so managed as to do the greatest good to the largest 
number. 

5. Questionnaire.—Thereafter the Committee directed the 
Secretary to prepare a comprehensive Questionnaire on the various 
Terms of Reference giving such explanatory notes as are necessary, 
and placed it b.efore the Committee. The Committee also resolved 
that persorts interested in forest matters might, if necessary, be 
examined as witnesses, or requested to send memoranda on points 
they desire the Committee to examine them on. 

The Committee also resolved that it should undertake a few 
tours to see the working of the Forest Department as also to meet 
local people and discuss with them the various forest problems 
on which it has to report to Government. 

6. Second meeting.—The second meeting of the Committee 
was held on 10th December 1948. The Questionnaire was finalised 
and it was resolved that it should be given wide publicity for 
eliciting public opinion. It was also suggested that copies should 
be sent to certain individuals (Appendix I). 

7. Replies to /he Questionnaire.—In all 77 replies were 
received (Appendix II). The replies were scrutinised by the Secre¬ 
tary under the guidance of the Chairman and selected excerpts 
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thereof were printed and circulated to members and officers of the 
Forest and certain other Departments. Replies received from 
officers of the Forest Department of the State contained many 
useful suggestions. In general, there was little divergence in the 
opinions expressed. The response from other officials and the 
general public was rather poor, but mention must be made of the 
series of articles written in the “Nagpur Times” dealing with the 
various Terms of Reference somewhat exhaustively and making 
some useful-suggestions. 

8 . Informal consultation with Forest Officers.—On receipt of 
the replies, the Secretary prepared detailed notes on each term of 
reference dealing with the various points on which a discussion 
was necessary to formulate the opinion of the Committee. After 
these notes were printed and circulated, the Chairman convened 
an informal conference of the Forest Officers stationed at Nagpur, 
for a general discussion, to make sure that all basic facts that 
should be brought to the notice of the Committee have been 
included in the Secretary’s note, as also to decide the form in 
which the report should be presented to Government. It was 
generally agreed that the report should be written in a form that 
will enable the general reader to get a clear picture of the back¬ 
ground, i.e., a historical retrospect of the condition of the forests 
vis-a-vis the convenience of the public, and then bring out the main 
highlights and shades of the past management and thus lead on 
to a discussion as to how the policy should be revised to remove 
its shortcomings,and finally to the fundamental recommendations 
on the basis of which Government could lay down a rational, 
long-range forest policy for the State. 

9. Third meeting.—The third meeting of the Committee was 
held from 6th t«o 9th February 1950. At this meeting the Com¬ 
mittee endorsed the proposal made by the informal conference as 
to the form in which the report should be presented to Govern¬ 
ment. It further resolved that the report should be suitably illus¬ 
trated with photographs and maps and basic statistics should be 
given as appendices. Thereafter, the Committee discussed in 
detail the Terms of Reference Nos. I, II, III, VIII, IX and XII. 

10. Fourth meeting.—The fourth meeting of the Committee 
was held from 18th "to 21st July 1950. At this meeting, the 
remaining terms of reference were discussed in detail. At this 
stage the Committee resolved that the report should discuss only 
broad questions of policy and not make any specific recommenda¬ 
tions regarding matters which are purely administrative. It was 

[ jointed out that the main purpose for which the Committee had 
leen appointed by the Goverpment was to examine the working 
of the present policy and to show how it should be remodelled so 
that within its framework administrative adjustments could be 
made to implement the basic recommendations of the Committee. 
Thereafter the Secretary was directed to prepare a draft and send 
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copies of it to members and Conservators by the end of September 
at the latest so that a meeting to finalise the report could be 
convened sometime towards the end of October. 

it. Fifth meeting.—The fifth meeting of the Committee was 
held at Nagpur from 2nd to 4th November 1950 when the draft 
report prepared by the Secretary was examined in detail and 
finalised. 

12. Tours of the Committee.—Three tours were undertaken 
by the Committee to see the working of the Forest Department, as 
also to meet the local people and ascertain first-hand their opinion 
on the existing forest policy and how it should be modified to 
remove its shortcomings. In these tours the Committee visited 
the following places (Map 1):— 

First tour frofn i^th to 26 th February 1948—- 
Chanda, Allapilli and Taroba. 

Second tour irorn 26 th April to 8th May 1948— 

Yeotmal, Pandhardevi, Wani, Amravati, Yerla, Morsi, 
Achalpur Chikalda, Betul, Taku, Bori and Hoshang- 
abad. 

Third tour from 5th to 15th December 1949— 

Raipur, Charama, Kanker, Keskal, Jagdalpur, Barsur, 
Chitrakot, Tirathgarh, Killepal, Metawada, Bastar, 
Karundi, Kanger, Sitanadi, Bar-Nawapara, Sarangarh, 
Baramkela, Raigarh, Gharghoda, Ambikapur, Suraj- 
pur, Baikunthpur, Sitapur, mainpat, Dharamjaigarh 
and Brijrajnagar. 

*Fourth tour from gth to 13th January 1949 — 

Nagpur, Gondia, Balaghat, Supkhar, Khudrahi, Sathia, 
Baiga Chak, Mannla, Kalpi and Jabalpur. 

CHAPTER 2—DESCRIPTION OF THE TRACT 

13. Situation and extent.—The State of Madhya Pradesh, 
formerly called the Central Provinces and Berar, as the name 
signifies, is situated in the centre of India between latitudes 17 0 
47' and 24 0 27' N. and logitudes 75 0 57' and 84° 24' E. It com¬ 
prises a large portion of the broad belt of hills and plateau country 
which separates the plains of the north from the tableland of the 
south. Its total area is 130,231 square miles. 

14. Physical features—The physical features of the State 
may be conveniently described in terms of the general relief, the 
catchment of the main watercourses, the geology and the present 
territorial forest charges. Map 2 shows the distribution of the 
reserved forests that are under the administrative control of the 
Forest Department, as also the boundaries of the units of forest 

•Because of a sudden outbreak of Plague onjy the Chairman, the Chief Conser¬ 
vator of Forests and the Secretary undertook this tour. 
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charges, namely the divisions. Map 3 shows the contour lines 
at heights of 6oo', 1,200', 3,000' and 4,500' a bove mean sea level as 
also the lines of water parting, separating the catchments of the 
Ganga, the Narmada, the Tapti, the Godavari and the Mahanadi. 
Map 4 shows the geological formations exposed over the State. 

(i) Ganga Catchment .—This comprises the northern fringe of 
the State comprising mostly the forest divisions of Sagar, Jabalpur, 
Mandla, Korea and Surguja, which lie on the Vindhyan plateau 
sloping northwards and draining into the Ganga. The general 
elevation varies from 1,500' to 2,000' with occasional hills rising 
to over 3,000'. The terrain is mostly undulating with numerous 
hills and dales. The underlying rock is the typical Vindhyan 
sandstone which is overtopped in the west by trap,,in the centre 
by old alluvium and in the east by the Gondwana rocks. The 
soils derived from the basaltic trap rock are clayey and black, 
while those derived from the Gondwana rocks are mostly sandy 
and brown. The upper slopes of the Bhanrer range are mostly 
forest-clad. Teak is the most important tree. The cpality of 
forest is'moderate. A poorer forest of miscellaneous species occurs 
in the scattered blocks of Sagar and Jabalpur. Further east, sal is 
the main timber species. The plains are mostly cultivated. Wheat 
is the principal crop in the west and rice in the centre and 
the east. 

(ii) Narmada Catchment .—This is a long narrow valley 
walled in the north by the Vindhyas which rise almost sheer from 
the basin of the Narmada, and in the south by the Satpuras com¬ 
prising the hill ranges of A sir, Mahadeo and Maikal. Commenc¬ 
ing from Amarkantak, where the Narmada takes its source, and 
proceeding westwards, the catchment includes parts of Bilaspur, 
Mandla, Jabalpur, Balaghat, Hoshangabad, Seoni, Chhindwara and 
Nimar divisions. That part of the valley of the Narmada, which 
lies within the State is situated mostly along the southern bank. 
It is traversed by a number of rapid streams coming down the 
Satpuras, 'which have cut deep channels through the alluvial soil. 
The soil, where it is still preserved, is extremely fertile and is 
being utilised for cultivating wheat. No special attempts at soil 
conservation are, however, made. The fields are, therefore, sub¬ 
ject to heavy soil washes and in places even ravine formation has 
started which is rapidly destroying extensive patches of cultivable 
land in the lower reaches. The upper reaches of the catchment 
are mo^ly rugged hills, covered with forests of a fairly good 
quality -including the famous teak forests of Bori. Teak is the 
most important forest tree west of Mandla, and' sal east of it. 

(iii) Tapti Catchment .—The Tapti takes its source at Multai 
and flows westwards almost parallel to the Narmada draining the 
southern slopes of the Satpuras and the northern slopes of the Mel- 
ghat plateau, traversing the forest divisions of Betul, Amravati 
and part of Nimar, Its most important tributary, the Puma, rises 
from the Gawilgarh hills of the Melghat plateau and at first flows 
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to the south and then takes a westerly course and eventually meets 
the Tapti just outside the State. The bulk of the catchment of 
the Tapti lying within the State is extremely rugged and carries 
an extensive forest except the western edge of the valley in which 
lie the plains of Burhanpur, which are covered with deep black 
cotton soil pre-eminently suited for cotton and juar. The Purna 
drains*more or less flat country which is the most fertile tract of 
Berar. The deep, clayey soil, derived from trap, has been inten¬ 
sively broken up for cultivation of cotton and juar. There are 
practically no pastures or forests in this tract. The nearest source 
of firewood are the reserved forests of the' Melghat division in the 
north, Nagpur-Wardha and North Ghanda divisions in the east 
and West Berar division on the Ajanta hills in the south. The 
prevailing geological formation of the catchment is trap, giving 
murrum soil in the hilly region and deep clay in the valleys. 

(iv) Godavari Catchment .—This river lies entirely outside the 
State except for a small length near Sironcha, where it forms the 
southern boundary. Its principal tributaries flowing in the State 
are the Pcnganga, the Wardha. the Wainganga and the Indravati. 

The Penganga drains the hilly tract south of Buldana and 
then forms the boundary between Madhya Pradesh and Hyder¬ 
abad, eventually joining the Wardha. The Wardha which rises 
from Multai,. drains the more or less plain country lying between 
Nagpur, Amravati and Chanda, which is intensively cultivated 
with cotton and juar. Beyond Chanda town, it drains the rich 
forests of the South Chanda division forming their southern 
boundary. The Wainganga takes its source near Seoni on the 
Satpura plateau. Its most important feeders are the Kanhan and 
the Pench which rise from the southern slopes of the Mahadeo 
hills and drain the forests of Cbhindwara and Nagpur-Wardha 
divisions. 1 The Pench empties itself into the Kanhan, a few miles 
north of Kamptee and the Kanhan itself eventually meets the 
Wainganga south of Bhandara. The Wainganga, ere it meets the 
Kanhan, drains the forests of Seoni, the lower Balaghat plateau 
and Bhandara divisions. Thereafter, it enters the extensive forests 
of Chanda and meets the Wardha at Chaprala, beyond which the 
combined flow is known as the Pranhita which finally discharges 
itself into the Godavari near Sironcha. From Balaghat down¬ 
wards the soil of the basin of the Wainganga is predominantly 
lateritic which disintegrates into a red sticky clay. An important 
feature of this tract is the presence of numerous tanks used for 
irrigating rice towards the end of the growing season if the return 
monsoon is week. West of the Wainganga. the prevailing rock is 
trap, whereas east of it granites and gneisses occur, overtopped 
with Dharwars north of Kamptee and round about Sakoli. and 
outcrops of Gondwanas in the South Chanda division. The 
Indravati, actually rises from the Eastern Ghats and enters the 
State east of Jagdalpur. After traversing a more or less flat 
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country for some 30 miles where the forests have been almost 
totally destroyed by shifting cultivation or excessive fellings 
by the agriculturists, it descends about 100 feet at the famous 
Chitrakot falls and then enters a very hilly forest clad region. At 
Bamragarh it receives the waters of the Kotri coming from the 
north, and finally discharges itself info the Godavari south of 
Sironcha. The lower catchment of the Indravati is practically 
devoid of permanent cultivation, but shifting cultivation of beora 
is very frequent. Large stretches of what once must have been 
good quality forest have succumbed to it and are today reduced to 
scrub, though there are 'still left some well-stocked forests of very 
good quality. 

(v) Mahanadi Catchment .—The Mahanadi and its numerous 
large tributaries rise from the wall-like enclosure commencing from 
Sihawa and running in a clockwise direction through Kaimur and 
Maikal ranges and the southern slopes of the extensive Mainpat 
and Pandrapat plateax. The entire catchment is characterised by 
high rainfall, over 50", and a number of large irrigation tanks. 
The plains are practically devoid of forests and the bhata or 
lateritic soil is unsuitable for the growth of fodder grasses. Thus 
there is an acute shortage of fuel and fodder in the tract. Almost 
all productive land is utilised for cultivating' rice. The upper 
reaches arc hilly and carry extensive forests of sal in Bilaspur and 
Kawardha in the north and of miscellaneous species round about 
Dhamtari and sal near Sihawa in the south. Some good teak 
occurrs in the. North Raipur division. On the hills, the underlying 
rocks are granites and gneisses'of the Dharwar formation, whereas 
in the plains Cuddapahs lie underneath laterite. 

15. Climate—(i) Temperature. — As regards climate, the State 
falls into two main divisions, the plateau tr&ct 2,000' to 4,000' 
above mean sea level, and the plains below 2,000' down to nearly 
500' (See Map 3). The former generally enjoys a distinctly cooler 
climate, the highest temperature seldom rising above io 5°F and 
the lowest a few degrees above the freezing point except in certain 
low-lying depressions where several degrees of frost are sometimes 
recorded which do considerable damage to young forest crops. 
The plains are comparatively hotter, the maximum temperature 
shooting up to nj°F and even i20°F in the afternoons, for several 
days towards the end of May, especially when no mango showers 
are recerved. The lowest temperature seldom falls below 45°F 
and the cold weather is of a very short duration. The average 
monthly temperatures for the State as a whole are illustrated in 
Chart 1. 

(ii) Rainfall .—The average annual rainfall of the State varies 
from about 30" in the west to about 60" in the east. The bulk of 
the precipitation is received from the south-west monsoon from 
mid-June to mid-August and in the eastern half of the State 
also from the return north-east monsoon in September-October. 
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Practically no rain falls in winter and only occasional showers are 
received during the spring. The summer which lasts from March 
to June is usually dry. In consequence, the forests are summer- 
deciduous and throw out a new flush of leaves just before the rains, 
to put on vigorous growth when the soil is moist and the sun is 
bright, during breaks of rain. The rainfall lines are shown in 
Map 5. A diagram showing annual rainfall and number of rainy 
days of 13 selected stations of Madhya Pradesh is given in 
Chart a. 

16. Soils.—According to the Soil Map of India, prepared by 
the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, the following classes 
of soils are found in the State of Madhya Pradesh :— 

(a) Deep black soils .—These are the alluvial deposits found 

in the valleys of the Narmada and the Puma and in 
small narrow belts along other important rivers. 
They are pre-eminently suited for the cultivation of 
wheat. 

(b) Black clay soils. —Thesee are the typical regur or the 

black-cotton-soils derived from the trappean rocks 
found mostly in Berar and in the western parts of 
Sagar and VVardha districts. They are suited for the 
cultivation of cotton and juar. 

(c) Black loamy soils .—These are also derived from the 

admixture of the Deccan trap and the older archaean 
rocks. They occur on the Satpura plateau and. its 
slopes. Being somewhat coarse they are not as suit¬ 
able for agriculture as the previous classes of soil and 
are mostly covered with forests in various stages of 
preservation or else utilised for cultivating inferior 
millets. < 

(d) Black sandy soils .—These are formed from the detritus 

derived from the sandstones, basaltic rocks and late- 
rite which outcrop mostly south of Jabalpur and east 
of Nagpur as far as Kaigarh. They are utilised for 
cultivating rice, because the rainfall is fairly heavy in 
this tract. The gregarious sal forests of Mandla, 
Balaghat, Durg and Bilaspur occur over these soils. 

(e) Red sandy soils .—These are typical red soils drived 

from the laterites, sandstones and the Dharwarian 
rocks. They occur principally south of Raipur and 
east of Chanda as far as Bastar and again over the 
whole of the Surguja plateau. They carry either 
extensive forests mostly of sal or else are utilised for 
cultivating rice. 

(f) Red and .yellow soils .—These occur over a small patch 

round about Katni. They carry a poor forest or are 
utilised for cultivating rice. 
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(g) Mixed soils .—These are found over a still smaller patch 
in the extreme east of Raigarh which is mostly cover¬ 
ed with scrub forest. 

The distribution of these soil types is shown in Map 6. 

17. Erosion.—Wind and water moving across the ground sur¬ 
face exert an abrasive force, pick up soil paricles and carry them 
away in suspension. In a natural, undisturbed environment, 
the dense cover of vegetation retards this surface transportation to 
a pace so slow that sufficient new soil is formed from the subsoil to 
replace what is removed. This is the normal or geological norm 
of erosion proceeding with the tediousness of centuries, abrading 
at one place an aggrading at another, slowly sculpturing the high¬ 
lands and contributing material for the development of alluvial 
plains and fertile valleys. When, however, land is hared of the 
protective cover of vegetation, the soil is exposed directly to the 
rasping action of the elements, and the rate of its transportation is 
increased. It is this accelerated phenomenon of soil-removal that 
is termed soil erosion. Unless effective steps are taken to check 
such soil losses, it becomes the dominant factor in the deteriora¬ 
tion of the productivity of lands. It has been estimated that under 
the most favourable circumstances, including a good cover of trees, 
grass or other vegetation, a single inch of soil is built up in any¬ 
where from 300 to 1,000 years. Thus the 8 inches of the produc¬ 
tive top-soil is the handiwork of Nature for over 2,000 years! Under 
adverse circumstances, it may be washed away in a few years. 

Some idea of the losses through soil erosion may be obtained 
from estimates made in America, a country which is for more 
soil-conservation minded than India. It has been calculated that 
the quantity of soil annually washed away, contains over 92 
millon tons of phosphorous,| potassium and nitrogen,, the principal 
ingredients of commercial fertilisers of which America annually 
uses only .67 million tons valued at 158.5 million dollars. 
In other words, erosion removes in a year from this country’s fields 
and pastures, available and potential plan food amounting to 
about 60 times what is returned to it in the form of commercial 
fertilisers! Besides chemical elements it also removes the entire 
body of soil-plant nutrients, humus, beneficial micro-organisms and 
all other constituents which cannot be restored artificially. Con¬ 
servative estimates place the annual monetary cost of erosion at 
400 million dollars in terms of lost productivity alone. To this 
must be added huge losses due to (i) clogging of reservoirs, (ii) 
abandonment of irrigated areas, (iii) devastation of grazing grounds 
and (iv) the disintegration of rural communities. These are 
staggering figures which point to the absolute necessity of soil 
conservation measures. 

In a land-locked State like the Madhya Pradesh where agri¬ 
culture and forestry are the main industries, a stable economic 
superstructure can only be built on the sure foundation of soil 
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conservation. Hence the need for preserving all available soils, 
and where possible improving and then utilising them for the 
production of the maximum quantities of food, fodder and fuel, 
which are the indispensable needs of the people. 

CHAPTER 3—PRESENT LAND USE 

18. Standard Land Classes.—In Table II of the “Agricultural 
Statistics” published annually by the Department of Land Records, 
the lands of the State have been primarily classified as under: — 

(i) Forests. —These comprise— 

(a) The reserved forests.—This is Government owned and 

under the administrative control of the Forest 
Department. 

( b ) The waste land mahals of the Estates (included under 

this class, vide letter No. 1056-161-2, dated the f6th 
May 1947, from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Revenue and Agriculture Department).—These 
are mostly forest clad and there is not much nistar 
demand over them. 

(2) Not available for cultivation. —This qjass of land is further 
sub-classified, vide the "Season and Crop Report” as under: — 

Statement II-A (Central Provinces) 

(a) Under water. 

(1 b ) Hill and Rock. 

(c) Occupied by Roads and Buildings. 

Statement II-B (Berar) 

(d) Pot Kharab, i.e., unculturable lands within the fields. 

(e) Free Grazing lands (E Class; Government owned). 

(f) For village purposes (F Class). 

(g) Not included in survey numbers, village sites, etc. 

(I Class). 

( h ) Unculturable lands (G Class). 

(3) Other uncultivated land excluding current fallows. — This 
class of land is further sub-classified, vide the “Season and Crop 
Report” as under: — 

Statement II-A (Central Provinces) 

(a) Out of cultivation. 

( b ) Groves. 

(cj Tree forest, 

(d) Scrub jungle and grass. 
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Statement II-B (Berar) 

(e) Cultivable unused waste land available for cultivation. 

(4) Current Fallows. 

(5) Net sown area. 

19. Lands regrouped according to use—Forests further sub¬ 
classified by ownership. —To get a correct idea of the present land- 
use vis-a-vis balanced economy, these classes and sub-classes may 
be conveniently regrouped into the following four categories: — 

II. Forest lands. —(1) Government owned forest lands— 

(5) come under this category, 

II. Forest.lands. —(1) Government owned forest lands— 

(i) The whole of Class (1) (a), namely the reserved forests 

of the State. 

(ii) Part of Class (3) (c) and (d), namely the unreserved 

forests of the integrated States. 

N. B.—The areas included in the above two sub-categories comprise the entire 
forest under the administrative control of the Forest Department 
(its legal sub-division and classification for purposes of management 
are discussed later;. 

(iii) The whole t>f Class (2) (e), namely E Class lands of Berar. 

(iv) Part of Class (3) (c), namely the minhai areas of v the 

• raiyatwari villages of the State. 

N. B.—The areas included in the above two sub-cetegories are under the 
administrative control of the Revenu Department. 

(2) Privately owned forest lands— 

(i) The whole of Class (1) (b), namely the “waste land 

mahals” of the Estates. 

(ii) The whole of Class 2 (h), namely the G Class lands of 

Berar. 

(iii) The whole of Class (3) (b) and part of Class (3^ (c) and 

(d), namely areas other than the unreserved forests 

of the integrated States and the minhai areas of 

raiyatwari villages of the State. 

III. Not available for cultivation or afforestation .—The 
wholft of Class (2) (a), (c), (d), (/) and (g). 

IV. Potentially productive under Agriculture or Forestry .— 

(i) The whole of Class 2 (b), namely “Hijl and Rock”. 

(ii) The whole of Class (3) (a) and (e), namely “old fallows”. 

The extent of lands of the above four categories by districts 
is set out in the sub-joined Statement A. Statement B gives the 
sub-classification. of forests by ownership. A diagrammatic repre¬ 
sentation is given in Chart 3. 



Statement A .—Extent of Agricultural, Forest and other Lands in Madhya Pradesh. 

Not available Potentially 
for productive 

Serial No. and district Population Agricultural Forest land Agriculture under Total Square miles 
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FOREST PRESERVATION 


PLATE III-a. 



A well-conserved Reserved Forest 
(Paras. 20 and 72.) 


PLATE lll-t. 



Heavily felled and grazed Private Forest 

[Paras. 20 (b) and 72]. 
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20. Proportion of agricultural and forest lands—Extent per 
capita— (a) Agricultural lands. —It will be seen that nearly 40 per 
cent of the land is devoted to agriculture and 48 per cent is under 
forests and grazing ground. Of the remaining 12 per cent as 
much as 8 per cent is potentially productive under agriculture or 
forestry but has ceased to be so on account of soil losses. 

The total population of the State is 196 lakhs and there are 
1.5 crores of bovine animals. Thus, on an average, for every 1,000 
persons, there are as many as 1,700 acres of agricultural land, 2,000 
acres of forests and 765 heads of cattle. These figures are greater 
than the corresponding figures for the Indian Union as a whole 
or for the neighbouring States of Bombay, U. P. or Bihar. 

The total food production of the State is more than its require¬ 
ments, and rice, pulses and oil-seeds are exported. This surplus 
is primarily due to the fact that the State is still under-developed, 
and its population is low. So far as the production per acre is 
concerned, it is extremely low, as the following figures show: — 


State or country 

Yield 

per acre 

in pounds 

Wht at 

Rice 

Cotton 

(1) 

(2) 

(3/ 


Madhya Pradesh 

305 

496 

55 

U. P. 

786 

629 

, , 

Bombay 

447 

967 

80 

Madras 

. . 

1,068 

* 

India 


829 

89 

Italy 

1,383 

2,963 

170 

Japan . 

n*3 =1.713 

2,053 


U.S.A. 

.. 846 

1,413 

268 

China 

989 

2,433 

204 


The low production is primarily due to the extremely poor 
nature of the soils, the absence of irrigation facilities, the deficiency 
of manures and, above all. the neglect of soil conservation 
measures. 

( b ) Forest lands .—-The forests are not receiving adequate pro¬ 
tection against fires which take a heavy roll of young plants and 
expose the soil to the scorching sun in the hot weather and to the 
abrasion of the first monsoon showers. They are also being some¬ 
what heavily grazed specially those which are easy of access, with 
the result that not only the tender vegetation is destroyed, but the 
soil gets hardened in the cold season, whereby its aeration is in¬ 
hibited, and later in the hot dry weather it is pulverised and even¬ 
tually washed away with the monsoon showers. Other adverse 
factors, particularly in the private forests, are over-exploitation and 
ruthless cutting, because of which trees cannot grow properly. 
The State has nearly 48 per cent of its land under forest, which 
works out to 2 acres per capita. The corresponding figures for the 
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whole of India and certain other countries are given in the 
sub-joined table for comparison: — 


Table 




Per Capita 

Country 

Forest 

forest 


land 

land 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Per cent 

Acres 

India .. ,. 

19 

0'8 

Burma 

63 

9-2 

Brazil 

48 

39-8 

U. S. S, R. 

45 

21 '6 

Canada 

35 

117 7 

U. S. A. 

33 

7 8 

Germany ., 

27 

0-7 

France 

19 

.10 

China with Manchuria . . 

8 

0-8 

U. K. 

4 

01 


Annual cut and increment .—The following estimates made by 
the Forest Department for the year 1Q45 (prior to the merger of 
the States) give a fair idea of this unsatisfactory position: — 






Net in- 


Area in Vol. of 

Gross 

Losses 

crease 

Class of Forest 

squre standing 

annual 

due to 

Annual (+) or 


miles timber 

in ere- 

natural 

cut decrease 



ment 

causes 

(—) in 





growing 





stock 

(1) 

( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) ( 7 ) 


Th. C.ft. Th. C.ft Th. C.ft. Tb. C.ft. Th. C.ft. 

Government-owned 





(i) Exploitable 

18,2911 




(ii) Potentially exploit- 

340 | 



Utilised 

able. 

F 3 . 848.448 

132,463 

26,492 

' 63,432 + 10.823 

(iii) Other land classed 

786 ) 



Wasted 

as forest. 

J -pjrp 



31,716 

Total 

19,417 




Private-owned 





(i) Exploitable .. 

15,5021 




(iii Potentially exploit- 

■■ 1 



Utilised 

able. 

ft, 521,171 

82,055 

32,822 

70 , 000 — 38,267 

(iii) Other land classed 

5,991 f 



Wasted 

as forest. 

J 



17,500 

Total 

21,493 




^Total 

40,910 5 , 369,619 

214,518 

59,314 

182 , 648 — 27,444 


These estimates show that the annual increment of the State- 
-awned forests is a little over 7,200 cubic feet per square mile or 
11.3 cubic feet per acre ; whereas that of the privately-owned forests 
is only 3,800 cubic feet per square mile or 6 cubic feet per acre. 
It is significant to note that the reserved forests which are managed 
by the Forest Department are being actually conserved, albeit at 
a slow pace, whereas the cut from private forests is far in excess 
of the annual growth. Taking all forests, Government and private, 
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the annual cut exceeds the increment, in other words, the forest 
wealth of the State is being depleted. This is a very serious state 
ot affairs. 

The quantities of timber and fuel that are actually utilised are 
estimated to be as under: — 



Government forests 

Private forests 

Tot 

(1) 

r~~ -—^ 1 

Quantity Value 

(2) (3) 

Quantity 

(4) 

Value 

(5) 

r 

Quantity 

(6) 

Value 

(7. 


Th. C. ft. Rs. 

Th. C. ft. 

Rs 

Th. C. ft 

Rs. 

Timber . 
Fuel 

14,242 89,83,189 
49,190 25,11,171 

10,000 

60,000 

50,00,000 

30,00,000 

24,243 

I09.19Q 

13,98,328 

55,11,171 

Total 

63,432 1,14,94,460 

70,000 

80,00,000 

133,432 1 

,94,94,460 


This works out to i.a cubic feet of timber and 5.5 cubic feet 
of fuel per capita per annum. These figures, however, do not 
represent the per capita consumption ; because at least 50 per cent 
of the timber and fuel output is exported. In other words, in spite 
of abundance of forests, the per capita production is low and con¬ 
sumption still lower owing to the very low standard of living of 
the people and the large exports. 

The value yield of forest produce other than timber and fuel 
is estimated to be as under: — 

Value in rupers 


Produce 

— — - ——-- 

—---. 

-__ - j 


From Govern- 

From Private 

Total 


ment forests 

forests 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bamboos .. 

.-f 4,98,938 

1,50,000 

6,48,938 

Fodeer grass and grazing 

18,79,573 

25,00,000 

43,79,573 

Other drass. 

1,60,612 

5,00,000 

6,60,612 

Gums 

48,806 

25,000 

73,806 

Lac 

:• 1,885 

36,24,000 

36,55,885 

Tan stuff and Dye-stuff .. 

58,998 

2,00,000 

2,58,998 

Tendu leaves 

3,55,312 - 

7,50,000 

11,05,312 

Hides, horns, minrals, etc. 

1,81,733 

2,00,000 

3,81,733 

Total 

32,15,857 

79,49,000 

11,16,485 


The nisiar needs of the local population in respect of poles, 
firewood, bamboos, fodder grass, etc., have been calculated at con¬ 
cessional rates at which they are being made available. • 


CHAPTER 4 —THE FOREST 

21. Factors influencing forest vegetation.—Climate is the 
most effective single factor responsible for the broad differentiation 
of forest types occurring in the State. The sub-types are the result 
of variations in soil conditions and biotic factors, principally selec¬ 
tive fellings, grazing and fires, and to a lesser extent, topography 
and aspect. Of the different climatic factors, rainfall is by far the 
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most important. Nearly 90 per cent of the rainfall is received from 
June to September and the remainder mostly in October and Nov¬ 
ember. Some dew is received during December and January which 
exercises a beneficial effect on vegetation. The dry hot weather 
is the critical period for the plants and the conditions are made 
more difficult by fires. This influences the constitution of the 
forest crop in that it results in ^preponderance of deciduous, fire- 
resistant species. Most of the plants have adapted themselves and 
actually come into full leaf towards the end of the hot weather 
anticipating the advant of monsoon, the main season of vegetative 
activity. Temperature and humidity determine the character of 
the vegetation. Similarly, soil composition, its aeration and 
moisture contents decide the occurrence or absence of certain spe 
cies, typical examples of which are the preponderance of Teak on 
trap soils and its absence on latcrite, the occurrence of Babul on 
stiff clayey soils and of Bhirra on sandy soils. Grazing tends to 
eliminate palatable and tender foliaged species, particularly good 
fodder grasses, and over-fellings have exterminated bamboo from 
certain forests. 

22. Forest types.—The ancestral type of the vegetation of the 
State appears to have been a mixed deciduous forest the commonest 
constituents of which must have been Saj, Dhaora, Lendia, Bija, 
Mahua, Tertdu, Bamboo, etc. An aggressive invasion of the light¬ 
demanding drought-hardy, fire resistant and vigorous-coppice 
Teak has given teak-predominant forests in the western half of 
the State and in particular on trap soil. Similarly, Sal which is 
a gregarious moisture-loving species, has colonised large areas in 
the east of the State. The intermediate zone where neither Teak 
nor Sal predominates, still contains the original mixed forest 
somewhat modified due to biotic factors. 

Besides these three main forest types with local variations due 
to micro-climatic and other ecological factors, several local edaphic 
or serai sub-types may be distinguished such as Palas on well drain¬ 
ed deep soils, Khair on shallow stiff soils, Bhirra on sandy soils, 
Salai on dry hill-tops, etc., and the less easily explained almost 
pure formations of Ghont, Anjan and Garari. 

23. Distribution.—(a) Mixed Forests.— These occupy a large 
block* east of Nagpur, 'extending as far as Chanda in the south, 
Raipur in the east and Balaghat in the north, f here is another 
fairly extensive block west of the Pachmarhi Hills going as far as 
Itarsi and Amla. The important species found in these forests 
are— 

(a) Timber trees—Teak, Saj, Bija, Semal, Shisham, Haldu, 

Tinsa, Salai, etc. 

(b) Pole wood—Teak, Saj, Tendu, Dhaman, Bhirra, Kari. 

Dhaora, etc. 



FOREST TYPES 


PLATE IV-a. 




Sal Forest, Motinala, Mandla 
rrara. 23 (b) and (c).] 








FOREST TYPES 


PLATE V-a. 







Babul Ban, Amravati 
[Paras. 23 (d) and 78.] 


Salai Forest, Nimar 
[Paras.23 ( d) and 78.] 
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(c) Fuel species—Saj, Dhaora, Babul, Tendu, Aonla, Hiwar, 
Arjun, Moyen, etc. 

(■ d) Other useful species—Mahua, Achar, Harra, Khair, 
Palas, Kusum, Bahera, Aonla, Bel, Ber, Jamun, etc., 
and Bamboos. 

(b) Teak Forests .—These occur to a greater or lesser extent in 
Jabalpur, Sagar, Hoshangabad, Betul, Seoni, Chhindwara, Nagpuf- 
Wardha, West Berar, Amravati, Yeotmal and Chanda divisions 
and locally in parts of Balaghat, Mandla, Raipur, Bilaspur, Kanker 
and Bastar. The rainfall varies from 30 to 75 inches and in 
exceptional cases to even 100 inches ; for instance in the Bori 
forests of Hoshangabad, Allapilii forests of Chanda and the Deo- 
pur forests of Raipur. Teak occurs on a variety of geological 
formations notably trap, limestone, gneisses, mica-schists, sand¬ 
stone, conglomerates, shales and clay, but is usually absent on 
quartzites and laterites. It avoids the stiff black-cotton soil. On 
trap, and in comparatively drier localities, its proportion in the 
crop is very high but its size is small. On other formations, 
wherever soil-moisture conditions are favourable, it attains large 
dimensions, but its proportion in the crop is rather low. The best 
Teak forests of the State are found in Allapilii, Bori and parts of 
Bastar. Plate IVtz shows a typical good quality teak forest. 

(c) Sal forests .—The important Sal forests of the State are 
found in Mandla, Balaghat, Bilaspur, Raigarh, South Raipur and 
Bastar. Sal of poorer quality occurs in Jabalpur, Korea, Surguja 
and Kanker. Plate IV b shows a good quality Sal forest. 

(1 d ) Sub-types .—Large patches of Palas occur in Bhandara divi¬ 
sion and elsewhere on which lac is cultivated. Babul occurs on 
stiff clayey soils (See plate Va). Salai trees are found more or less 
as an upper storey on dry hill tops mostly in Nimar, Nagpur- 
Wardha, Seoni and Yeotmal. Plate V£> shows a Salai forest. 
Khair occurs in large quantities in the forests of Hoshangabad, 
Sagar, Jabalpur and Korea where it is exploited for the manu¬ 
facture of Katha. Bhirra forests occur on sandy soils in several 
localities. Extensive forests of Ghont are found in Damoh and 
Sagar where lac is cultivated on them. Large patches of Anjan 
occur in Nimar, along the slopes of the Pachmarhi Hills, in West 
Berar and in the southern part of the South Chanda division. 
Garari occurs in the Teak, Mixed and Sal forests, particularly in 
South Chanda, Bhandara and South Raipur. Harra trees abound 
on the higher plateaux of Balaghat and Mandla as also in the tract 
round about Dhamtari, Kanker and Raigarh from where large 
quantities of its nut are collected as these are an important tanning 
material. 

24. Silvicultural Systems—(i) Good quality Teak forests .— 
The best Teak-predominant forests of the State which are pre-emi¬ 
nently suited for the production of large-sized Teak timber are 
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being worked under the system of Conversion which aims at even¬ 
tually obtaining evenaged stands ranging from i to r years old 
(where r is the age at which a tree attains financial maturity) 
standing on equal areas, i.e., a Normal Uniform forest, in place of 
the present irregular crop which contains a smaller percentage of 
Teak of all sizes mixed with a number of less valuable species. 
Where such stocking cannot be obtained naturally after suitable 
fellings, the felled areas are being planted up. In course of time, 
these converted Teak forests should give a very high volume and 
value yield per acre. A really satisfactory method of regulating 
the yield from such irregular forests, with but few utilisable 
species, has yet to be evolved. 


(ii) Good quality Sal forests. —The best Sal forests^ are also 
being similarly converted into a series of age gradations, wherever 
natural regeneration can be relied upon. As no economically 
feasible technique for raising plantations of Sal has yet been 
applied in the State and as clear fellings do not give satisfactory 
restocking owing to damage by frost or invasion of grass, they are 
being worked under the system of Selection-cum-lmprovement 
fellings. Only marketable trees and other growth interfering with 
trees of greater promise, particularly well-grown advance growth, 
are felled. 

(iii) Other forests.— The poorer quality teak, mixed and sal 
forests which principally yield small timber and fuel, are being 
worked under the elastic system of Coppice-with-Reserves. As 
originally conceived and proposed for the teak predominant forests 
of Nagpur-Wardha, under the name of “Intensive Reservation- 
cwm-Coppice” the system aims at reserving and giving it optimum 
growth conditions, all financially immature growth, as also growth, 
the retention of which is necessary for silvicultural reasons, name¬ 
ly, to shelter the soil or young growth, to provide seed and to 
prevent erosion. All other growth of which the value increment 
has culminated is to be coppiced flush with the ground at the 
most opportune season to obtain vigorous well formed coppice 
shoots or to allow seedlings to come up on the vacant space. With 
certain modifications the system has been applied to many other 
forests of the State in place of the old Coppice-with-Standards 
system where standards have to be left uniformly spaced which 
often Jesuits in the removal of many immature trees where the 
hulk of the crop is of good quality or per contra in the retention 
of>a number of less valuable trees, because the crop varies in 


qujjlljfy and composition with bewildering frequency. 

()lv) Bamboos .—Bamboos are being exploited under standard 
pj-SscJriptions. An all-India investigation is in hand to find out 
if Ithfese need any modification. The quantitative yield of bamboos 
from various forests has yet to be determined though an attempt 
was made to do so in the Bori reserve. Plates VIIu and Vllb 
show a clump of bamboo before and after working. 



SILVICULTURAL SYSTEMS 


PLATE VI-a. 







The Coppice-with Reserves System applied in Pole and Fuel Forests 

(Para. 24.) 







TENDING OPERATIONS 


PLATE VII-a, 



A congested Bamboo clump 

[Par.i. 24 (iv).l 

PLATE VII-6. 



The same after systematic removal of mature culms 
[Para. 24 (iv).] 











PART II —THE BACKGROUND 


“And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 

—Coleridge 





DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS 


PLATE Vlll-a. 



Forests cleared on steep slopes for food production 

(Para .25.) 







CHAPTER 5.—HISTORY OF THE FOREST 
DEPARTMENT 

25. Central Provinces. —A Forest Department was created in 
1862 for what were then known as the Nerbudda territories. At 
this time, forests occurring on remoter hills were practically unex¬ 
plored and unknown even to the neighbouring population of the 
plains. Communications were undeveloped, and the primitive 
tribes lived undisturbed in their jungle fastnesses, roaming as far 
in as their needs required. The accessible outskirts of the forests 
were being ruthlessly plundered by the residents of the nearby 
villages and the forests in the interior, containing valuable tree 
growth, were being progressively laid waste under the pernicious 
system of shifting cultivation practised by the aboriginal tribes, 
and unrestricted fellings by contractors for meeting the demand 
for railway sleepers. 

26. Demarcation of forest lands. —The first duty devolved on 
the Forest Department was to demarcate the,forests, survey them 
and prepare maps. An Indian Forest Act was passed in 1865. 
Under this Act Government could, by notifying in the official 
Gazette, declare any lands covered with trees or brushwood as 
Government forests provided that the existing rights of the people 
over them were not abridged or adversely affected, and make rules 
for their proper management. In the beginning, two classes of 
such forests were distinguished : Reserves to be looked after by the 
Forest Department and Unclassed forests to be managed by the 
Revenue Department. The Indian Forest Act was revised in 1878 
and, as recommended by the then Inspector-General of Forests for 
India, Sir Dietrich Brandis, such of the forests as were taken 
under the control of Government for conserving the forests growth 
thereon, were declared Reserved forests, and to distinguish them 
from other forests, were referred to as Class I Reserves and were to 
be hereafter managed by the Forest Department. Other forests 
still administered by the Revenue Department were called Class II 
Reserves. 

27. Early Forest Policy. —At this stage the declared policy of 
the Government was to improve, conserve and generally extend 
the Class I Reserves and to manage the Class II Reserves to meet 
the local demand for firewood, pasture and other forest products. 
Sir Dietrich Brandis was succeeded by Dr. William Schlich who 
later became a world-famous figure in forestry. When he visited 
the State in 1883, he questioned the utility of differentiating the 
Class I and Class II Reserve. In his opinion, the remote better 
quality forests mostly assigned to Class I as also the accessible 
scrub jungle included in Class II needed complete protection, if 
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they were to be saved from eventual destruction. It was also 
found that the management of the Class II Reserves was not 
altogether satisfactory. 

28. Reserved Forests reclassified. —In consequence, in 1886 , 
areas of both classes were placed in charge of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, and the Forest Officers were made assistants to the Deputy 
Commissioners to ensure that the management would give due 
consideration to the silvicultural needs of the forests as also 
to the satisfaction of the needs of local population. Later, vide 
Resolution No. 6505-382 of 8th November 1888, with a view to 
retain as forests only such areas as were capable of being so main¬ 
tained permanently, the reserved forests were reclassified as 
under :— 

Class A —Forests already or in the process of being brought 
' under a strict system of management. 

Class B —Other forests managed in a somewhat laxer 
fashion. 

The Class B areas were to be further differentiated into— 

Class B-l —Areas earmarked from .time to time as cultivable, 
and 

Class B-ll —The remaining area. 

The underlying intention was to gradually eliminate Class B by 
transferring areas either to Class A or excising them for extending 
cultivation or attaching them to the villages for meeting local 
demand. The forests of the old Central Provinces are still classi¬ 
fied in accordance with this resolution. 

It should be noted that under this classification it was the 
declared intention of Government that in so far as the nistar 
requirements of the people were concerned, they were to be met 
from the excised areas of Class B. This fact seems to have been 
forgotten in subsequent years, and it has been presumed that the 
unsatisfied and increasing nistar demand must be met from the 
reserves of Class A. In fact, subsequent management has been 
based on this tacit assumption. 

29 . Berar. —In Berar the Government forests were originally 
classified as under : — 

Class A —Demarcated State forests. 

Glass B —District reserved forests, i.e., lands not assigned 
for cultivation. 

Class C —District unreserved forests. 

Later, in 1885, the following categories were differentiated: — 

I. Reserves, i.e., tracts of some extent primarily intended 
for the production of timber and fuel. 

II. Woods, i.e., lands suitable for growing babul. 

III. Grass lands, i.e., areas set aside for the production 

of grass. 

IV. Grazing grounds, i.e., areas to be utilised as pasture. 
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The reserves and woods came out of the Class A, and the grass 
lands and grazing grounds out of the Class B areas. The Class C 
areas remained under the Revenue Department. In 1913, even 
this classification was considered somewhat cumbrous. Thereafter 
only two classes have been distinguished. Class A which includes 
the areas assigned to categories I, II and III, and Class C which 
includes the areas of category IV. 

30. Merged States. —The following 15 States were merged 
with the Central Provinces and Berar in 1948 :— 

(1) Bastar, (2) Ranker, (3) Raigarh, (4) Sarangarh, (5) Sakti, 
(6) Udaipur, (7) Jashpur, (8) Surguja, (9) Korea, 
(10) Changbhakar, (11) Nandgaon, (12) Khairagarh, 
(13) Chhuikhadan. (14) Kawardha and (15) Makrai. 

All forests of these States are Government owned and have 
been classified as reserve and unclassed. The former correspond 
to the Class A reserved forests of the old Central Provinces and 
Berar and the latter to those of Class B. 

31. Legal Classification of Forests.— The following statement 
gives the present legal classification and the extent of forests under 
the charge of the Forest Department;— 


Classification of reserved 
forests 


Serial No. and Division 

/ - 

A 

_s. 

B or 

•unclassed 

-- 

C 

Total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



(Area in square miles) 





Western Circle 



I- 

Yeotmal 

779 


391 

1.170 

2. 

West Berar 

501 


249 

750 

3. 

Amravati 

1,264 


146 

1,410 

4- 

Niniar 

1,6:6 



1,6’6 

5. 

Hoshangabad 

1,024 

. « 

. . 

1,024 

6. 

Betul 

1,164 


• • 

1,164 


Total 

6.408 


786 

7,194 



Central Circle 



7. 

Chhindw.ira 

662 

, , 


662 

8. 

Nagpur-Wardha 

714 

. . 


714 

9. 

North Chanda 

1,173 

92 


1,265 

10. 

Softth Chanda 

976 

245 


1,221 

11. 

Bhandars 

565 

3 


568 

12. 

Seoni 

925 



925 


Total ., 

5,015 

'340 ' 


5,355 

•The unclassed forests of 
protected forests. 

the merged 

States have 

been recently 

declared 
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Classification of reserved 
forests 


Serial No. and Division 

t -' 

A 

B or 

*unclassed 

c 

rotal 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



(Area in squre miles) 





Eastern 

Circle 



13. 

Sagar 

;,oe* 

.. 

*. 

1,083 

14 

jabalpur 

1,163 



1,163 

15. 

Mandla 

1,429 



1,429 

16. 

Balaghat 

921 



921 

17- 

Bilaspur 

789 



789 


Total 

5,385 



5,385 



Chhattisfjarh Circle 



18. 

North Raipur 

514 

.. 

.. 

514 

19. 

South Raipur 

969 


., 

969 

20 . 

Durg 

541 

292 

.. 

833 

21 . 

Ranker 

231 

169 


400 

22 . 

North and South .. 
Bastar. 

3,115 

5,757 


8,872 

23. 

Rnigarh 

620 

567 


1,187 

24. 

Jashpur 

426 

699 

* 

1,125 

25. 

Surguja 

1,768 

1,944 

* * 

3,712 

26. 

Korea 

754 

1,036 

•• 

1,790 


Total 

8,938 

10,464 


19,402 

Total—-Madhya Pradesh 

25,746 

10,804 

786 

37,336 

*The unclassed forest of 

the merged 

States have 

heen recently 

declared 


protected forests. 

Experience has shown that in the old Central Provinces, the 
allotment of forests to Class B was perhaps unnecessary, as the 
Revenue Settlements that preceded the classification of forests into 
Classes A and B had already set aside sufficient lands for purposes 
of nistar, and in the event of any genuine demand for extending 
cultivation even Class A forests can be disforested. Similarly, the 
creation of Class C forests in Berar in which the agriculturists 
enjoy Certain special concessions such as free grazing and free 
removal of certain products, has resulted in their progressive 
deterioration. The unclassed forests of the integrated States are 
also rapidly disappearing owing to inadeeptate control over their 
exploitation. 

In so far as the conservation, exploitation and regeneration oi 
forests is concerned, the forests have been classified on an 
altogether different basis (q.v. Chapter 8 ). 
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CHAPTER 6 .—ORGANISATION OF THE FOREST 
DEPARTMENT 

32. Administrative and other charges. —All lands legally 
constituted as forests under the Indian Forest Act are under the 
administrative charge of a Chief Conservator whose headquarters 
are at Nagpur. The forests have been divided into four circles 
each under a Conservator. The circles are divided into divisions, 
each under a Divisional Officer. The divisions are split up into 
ranges, sub-ranges and beats in charge of Range Officers, Range 
Assistants and Forest Guards, respectively. The extent of the 
circles, divisions and ranges is indicated in Appendix III. 

There are four territorial circles which are divided into 27 
divisions with 174 ranges. The Chhattisgarh Circle comprising 
nearly 50 per cent of the reserved forest has only 10 divisions and 
60 ranges. Besides these, there are Silviculture, Utilization and 
Working Plan divisions. 

In most of the divisions there are Gazetted Assistants. There 
are also Rangers and other ranks on special duty. 

33. Sanctioned Cadre.—The sanctioned cadre as it stood on 
1 st July 1950 and the pay-scales are given in Appendix IV. It 
will be seen that there is one Chief Conservator, three permanent 
and one temporary Conservators, 30 permanent and eight tempo¬ 
rary Deputy Conservators, 33 permanent and 12 temporary Assist¬ 
ant Conservators, 154 permanent and 98 temporary Rangers, 200 
permanent and 60 temporary Deputy Rangers, 296 permanent and 
124 temporary Foresters and 2,667 permanent and 979 temporary 
Forest Guards. 

The ministerial establishment consists of one Officer on Special 
Duty, one personal Assistant to the Chief Conservator, five Superin¬ 
tendents, eight Assistant Superintendents, one Stenographer, 65 
Accountants, four Upper Division Clerks, Grade I, seven Upper 
Division Clerks, Grade II, 318 lower Division Clerks, 32 Draftsmen 
and 181 Range Clerks. 

34. Duties and responsibilities. — (a) The smallest unit of 
reserved forest for purposes of watch and ward is called a beat and 
is in charge of a Forest Guard. Besides patrolling the beat and 
registering forest offences, he has also to supervise labour engaged 
on various forest works such as maintenance of boundary lines, 
demarcation of forests, road works, climber-cutting, fire-tracing, 
etc., as also to watch the exploitation of forests by contractors and 
consumers. He must, therefore, have some specialised training. 
For important coupes under working and other special works, 
extra guards are often employed. 

(b) A number of beats, five to ten, constitute a sub-range in 
charge of a Range Assistant who is either a trained Forester or a 
Deputy Ranger. His main duties are inspection of coupes under 
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working, repairs to roads and buildings, fire protection, custody of 
stores and tools, collection and remittance of compensation and 
other forest dues, inspection of pass vendors’ offices, grazing, check¬ 
ing, enquiries into forest offences, check of game licences, cultural 
operations, etc. He must, therefore, be literate and have the basic 
training in forestry. 

(c) A number of sub-ranges, three to five, form a range in 
charge of a Range Officer who is a qualified Deputy Ranger or 
Ranger. He has to perform multifarious duties, the most import¬ 
ant of which are maintenance of cash and timber accounts, dis¬ 
bursement of pays and wages, collection and remittance of forest 
dues, silvicultural works such as marking, thinning and plantation, 
preparation of estimates for roads and buildings, welfare of forest 
villages, maintenance of discipline, etc. To do all this work satis¬ 
factorily, he has to tour extensively. He is given a range clerk 
and sometimes also a Deputy Ranger or Forester to help him on 
special works. 

(d) A number of ranges comprise a division, which ordinarily 
corresponds to a district. When the area of reserved forests is 
large, more than one division are formed as in Chanda district and 
when the area is small a division may extend over more than one 
district such as Nagpur-Wardha division. The Divisional Forest 
Officer is responsible for the general forest administration of the 
division. His main duties are implementation of the prescriptions 
of sanctioned working plans, preparation of annual budget of 
revenue and expenditure, recovery of forest dues, inspection of 
cultural works and coupes under working, technical instructions to 
subordinates and maintenance of discipline amongst the subordi¬ 
nates and cordial relations with other departments of Government 
and the public. The routine works which take most of the time 
of a Divisional Forest Officer are issue of cheques, scrutiny of cash 
and timber accounts, auctions and execution of agreement deeds, 
compilation of the annual forest administration report, and other 
periodical returns and reports, departmental enquiries, examina¬ 
tion of complaints by the public, inspection of range offices, physi¬ 
cal check of stocks in timber depots, inspection of various works 
to watch their progress and control the expenses, etc. In large 
divisions, especially those in which extensive departmental opera¬ 
tions ^>r plantation work is in progress, he is given one or two 
gazetted assistants. 

(e) A number of divisions, 5 to 8 , are constituted into a circle 
under the control of a Conservator. His duties, responsibilities 
and financial powers are detailed in the f orest Manual, the F orest 
Department Code and the Forest Financial Rules. Besides 
administrative and financial control over the Divisional Officers, 
the primary responsibility of a Conservator is to examine the work¬ 
ing of forests under sanctioned working plans, watch the effect 
of the prescriptions on forest, conservation, satisfaction of local 
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Young crop of Teak in urgent need of Thinning 
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demand and production of revenue and then make specific recom¬ 
mendations to Government for suitable changes. He is, therefore, 
expected to tour extensively and periodically write detailed and 
self-contained notes for submission to Government. This used to 
be a regular feature till recently. Of late, this work has not been 
done as satisfactorily as it might be for various reasons including 
increase in office work. It is on the satisfactory discharge of such 
responsibility that the development of forests and satisfaction of 
the needs of the people primarily depend. Other functions of the 
Conservators are to relieve the Chief Conservator of routine work 
such as allocation of budget grants, inspection of important works 
and divisional offices, maintenance of discipline, redressing 
grievances of the public, compilation of annual and periodical 
returns, etc. To help him in the disposal of routine work as also 
to train junior officers in office procedure, the Conservator is given 
a Personal Assistant during the rains. The territorial Conser¬ 
vators are treated as departmental heads and in that capacity they 
may correspond directly with Government on administrative 
matters but correspondence on technical matters must pass through 
the Chief Conservator. 

(/) The territorial Conservators as also functional Conser¬ 
vators, if any, the Silviculturist and the Forest Utilisation Officer, 
if any, all work under the Chief Conservator of Forests, who is the 
administrative head of the Forest Department as also the technical 
adviser of the State Government in forest matters. He is not a 
Secretary to Government and therefore refers all matters requiring 
orders of Government to the Forest Secretary. He corresponds 
with the Inspector-General of Forests in all professional matters, 
supervises the framing of new working plans and submits them 
with his remarks to Government for orders. He is responsible for 
the supervision and control of the systems of conservancy and 
methods of silvicultural improvements in vogue with a view to 
secure continuity of policy throughout the State. He consolidates 
the budget and appropriation proposals for the consideration of 
Government and prepares the Annual Forest Administration 
Report of the State and submits it to Government. He is also 
expected to inspect his own office. In short, he is the technical 
forest expert on whom Government primarily depend for the 
successful implementation of their forest policy. 

35 . Research.—Unlike agricultural crops which mature 
during the course of a season, forests take a considerably IBnger 
period—often longer than the life of a generation—to reach 
maturity. Every rupee spent on protecting and tending the exist¬ 
ing forest growth, and for restocking with suitable species the 
growing space set free by the removal of mature trees, remains 
locked up for this long period before yielding any return. The 
capitalised value of forests, therefore, runs into crores of rupees. 
When it is further realised that neglect or faulty treatment may 
substantially reduce the value increment of a forest, it will readily 
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be appreciated that detailed observations and experimentation 
should form the basis of forest management. Research is the 
foundation on which alone a stable superstructure of successful 
forestry can be built. The various branches of forestry in which 
research' is essential are— 

(i) Silviculture including agrostology and collection of 

growth and yield data; 

(ii) Utilisation including timber testing, wood technology, 

wood-seasoning, wood preservation, wood-working and 
forest engineering; 

(hi) Botany including identification of plants, ecology and 
mycology ; 

(iv) Chemistry of soils and various minor forest products ; 

and 

(v) Entomology dealing with identification of insect pests, 

their life cycles, and methods of minimising damage 
to forest crops. 

There are up-to-date facilities for such research at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, where problems of All-India impor¬ 
tance are being investigated. But such research must be supple¬ 
mented by work in States on purely local problems, particularly 
those concerning silviculture, and profitable utilisation of certain 
minor forest produce. For such work there are two functional 
divisional charges in charge of a Silviculturist and an Utilisation 
Officer under the direct supervision of the Chief Conservator. 
Recently the post of the Utilisation Officer lias been held in 
abeyance and the current duties of the post have been transferred 
to the Silviculturist. 

36 . Silvicultural Research.—The staff consists of one 
Gazetted Officer-in-Charge, one Ranger and one Deputy Ranger. 
The following are the duties entrusted to this division :— 

( 1 ) Periodic inspections and measurements of sample plots 

( 126 ), tree increment plots ( 10 ) and preservation plots 
( 25 ) scattered all over the State. A plot must be visit¬ 
ed at least once in five years and it takes two days 
to record measurements and observations. For a State 
with 37,000 square miles of reserved forests of various 
types, this number of plots is quite inadequate. 

( 2 ) Collection and distribution of seeds through territorial 

divisional officers. To ensure collection of good qua¬ 
lity of seed and to keep detailed phenological and 
other data, this work must be done by the Silvicul¬ 
tural staff. 

( 3 ) Maintenance of ledger files, photographic collection, 

library books, etc., and acquaintance with latest 
research. Thus work is not being done at all satis¬ 
factorily for sheer want of staff. 
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( 4 ) Scrutiny of Control Forms in which the extent of forest 

operations carried out are recorded and noting on 
working plan drafts. Strictly speaking, this work 
should be done by a special branch in charge of work¬ 
ing plans. 

( 5 ) Answering enquiries regarding forest matters received 

from the public and disseminating information of 
general interest. For want of staff this work leaves 
much to be desired. 

( 6 ) Examining the Balaghat Forest School Class in Silvicul¬ 

ture. 

37 . Utilisation Research.—The staff consists of one gazetted 
officer and a few clerks. The following duties have been entrusted 
to this division:— 

( 1 ) To arrange supplies of timber to the Government of India, 

and sleepers to the Railway. As the Offirer-in-Charge 
has no special training he merely acts as a Liaison 
Officer between the territorial Divisional Forest Officers 
and the indeutors. The important question of settling 
rates, co-ordinating the work, etc., are done by the 
Chief Conservator. 

( 2 ) To answer enquiries from dealers in forest products. This 

work is also mostly left to be done by the Chief Con¬ 
servator. 

( 3 ) To advise Divisional Forest Officers and the public on 

latest utilisation technique. The library facilities are 
inadequate and there are no research facilities and as 
such practically no work is being done. 

( 4 ) To prepare inventories of resources. There are no faci¬ 

lities for surveys and collection of data. In this con¬ 
nection the Third World Forestry Conference, 1949 , 
held at Helsinki, has observed as under:— 

“ Knowledge of resources is the very basis of all forest 
policy, for just as the scientific management of an 
individual forest cannot be undertaken without an 
accurate knowledge of its size, its geological, soil, 
and topographical features, the growing stock, and 
the annual growth, so no valid forest policy having 
definite economic and social goals can be laid <Jown 
without an adequate knowledge of the forest domain 
to he managed.” 

“ This conclusion should be carefully noted by the many 
countries which still hesitate to allocate funds neces¬ 
sary for forest surveys and inventory operations.” 

In short, for a State with 37,000 square miles of reserved forests 
which even when they are not fully productive yield a surplus of 
over a crore of rupees not even 0.1 per cent is being utilised for 
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research work. This is an extremely unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
Ii is no wonder that the improvement of the forests is proceeding 
at a snail’s space. What is worse, industries have heen launched by 
Government and private individuals on insufficient information 
with disastrous consequences. A typical example was the construc¬ 
tion of a seventy mile long tramway line. This had eventually to 
he uprooted and losses minimised as the estimate of timber to be 
conveyed over it proved inaccurate. The overcut of semal is 
another example. The practice of silviculture is still very rudi¬ 
mentary. 

38. The Revenue, Expenditure and Surplus, 1885-86 to 1949- 

50 (This is given in Appendix V).—It will be seen that the area of 
forests under the control of the Forest Department was nearly 
20,000 square miles in the ’eighties of the last century. It gradu¬ 
ally decreased to 19,000 square miles in ihe nineties and the first 
decade of the present century. In 1903-04, when Berar was aclded 
to the State, it increased to 22.500 square miles. After this the area 
steadily decreased till 1913-14 to 19,600 square miles, primarily due 
to the disforestment of B class lands; whereafter it remained more 
or less unchanged till 1948, when 18,000 square miles of the forests 
of the merged States were added. 

The revenue which was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 10 lakhs 
in the ’eighties and early ’nineties, slightly decreased towards the 
close of the century owing to adverse economic conditions follow¬ 
ing the Great Famine. It shot up to Rs. 20 lakhs in 1902-03 and to 
Rs. 30 lakhs in 1913-14 and during World War I it steadily in¬ 
creased. In the post-war period it rose to Rs. 50 lakhs, when the 
economic slump intervened. It again rose to nearly Rs. 1 '/ 2 crores 
in 1942-43 and remained more or less at this level up to 1948-49 
when it again increased owing to the addition of the forests of the 
merged States. The revenue in 1949-50, the latest year for which 
figures are available, was Rs. 2,71,17,096. 

The surplus in the ’eighties was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 5 
lakhs. It turned into a deficit in the Great Famine towards the 
end of the century. Thereafter it steadily increased except for a 
slight drop during the 1929-30 slump. In 1946-47 the surplus was 
Rs. 114 lakhs, the highest recorded for the old Central Provinces 
and Berar with an area of 19,500 square miles of forest adminis¬ 
tered by the Forest Department. After the forests of the merged 
States have been properly conserved and worked under scientific 
working plans, the surplus of the Forest Department should become 
one of the major items of revenue of the State of Madhya Pradesh. 

39. Revenue and Expenditure by budget heads,- 1949-50.—, 

Appendix VT gives by budget heads the details of revenue and 
expenditure for the year 1949-50. Other statistical details for the 
year 1948-49 are given in Appendix VII. 

40. Background of the Forest Policy of 1894. —After the 
forests entrusted to the care of the Forest Department had been 
properly damarcated and mapped it was considered necessary to 
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lay down certain general principles on which they were to be 
managed. It was at this stage, that the Government of India 
invited Dr. Voelcker to examine the conditions of Agriculture in 
the country and to suggest how it could be improved. Dr. Voelcker 
submitted his Report on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture in 
1893. In this report he discussed at length the condition of the 
forests and the desirability of managing them on scientific lines, 
so that they may serve agricultural interests more directly than was 
the case at the time. On the basis of these recommendations, he 
was asked to draw up a statement setting forth the forest policy 
of the Government, which was subsequently issued as a Resolution. 
This was a land mark in the history of forest management in 
India. To fully appreciate the importance of the basic principles 
enunciated in this statement on the forest policy of India, it is 
necessary to have a clearer perspective of the background, as given 
in Dr. Voelcker’s report. The relevant excerpts are given in 
Appendix IX. 





PART III.—THE PRESENT PICTURE: HIGHLIGHTS 
AND SHADES 

“Where man has lived longest in organised societies, there the 
land is in worst condition. This is true of farm lands, grass lands 
and forest lands, though forest lands seem to be the first to be 
damaged and misused.” 

—Lowdermilk. 





CHAPTER 7.—GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S FOREST 
POLICY OF 1894 

(Term of Reference I.) 

il. General Principles.—In accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of Dr. Voelcker a Forest Policy for India was enunciated, 
vide Resolution No. 22-F of 19th October 1894. This is quoted at 
length in Appendix X. This resolution is a statement of the gene¬ 
ral policy which the Government of India desired to be followed in 
the management of State forests, so that they may serve agricul¬ 
tural interests more directly than was the case prior to 1894. It 
emphasizes that the sole object with which the State forests are 
administered is the public benefit. t The constitution and preserva¬ 
tion of a forest involve the regulation of rights, and the restriction 
of privileges of user enjoyed over it. The rights and privileges of 
the individuals are to be limited only in such degree as is necessary 
in the best interest of the people as a whole. 

42. Classification of Forests.—To indicate the general princi¬ 
ples that should guide forest management to secure the above 
objective, four classes of the State forests are distinguished : — 

(i) Protection Forests, i.e., forests situated on hill slopes 

where preservation and improvement of vegetative 
cover is necessary to prevent floods and denudation 
that adversely affect agriculture in the lower regions. 
Here, therefore, the rights and the privileges of user 
of the individuals are to be restricted in the general 
interest of the community. 

(ii) Timber Forests, i.e., those forests which are capable of 

producing large timber for commercial exploitation 
with a view to obtain revenue. Such forests situated 
as they are in compact large blocks away from culti¬ 
vation, are generally not encumbered with many 
adverse rights of user except on the marginal lands. 
But such user as is essential to the prosperity of the 
people who are enjoying it, is to be continued, e.g ., 
the demand for small timber, firewood, grass and 
grazing for agricultural purposes and for bona fide 
domestic needs. These requirements are to be met at 
non-competitive rates. The consideration of revenue 
is to be subordinated to the satisfaction of the demand 
even when the forests are capable of producing large 
timber. 

(iii) Minor Forests, i.e., forests which are useful chiefly for 

supplying fuel, fodder and grazing for local consump¬ 
tion, and must therefore be managed as local supply 
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forests. The wood and grass are to be preserved and 
therefore it is emphasized that— 

“User must not be exercised so as to annihilate its sub¬ 
ject and the people must be protected against 
their own improvidence.” 

(iv) Pasture Lands .—These are grazing grounds included in 
the category of State forests, only with a view to 
obtain a statutory settlement of the rights over them. 
In such lands, as also in the other Crown waste, not 
declared as State forest, the interests of the local 
community reach their maximum while those of the 
general public are of the slightest nature. Government 
do not desire that grazing should be looked upon 
primarily as a source of income, but it by no means 
follows that all revenue from such lands should be 
relinquished. Thus the unoccupied lands in raiyat- 
wari villages, over, which the tenants have no right, 
but which are interspersed with cultivation and thus 
not suitable for being placed under the charge of the 
Forest Department, might with advantage be given 
over for management to the resident cultivators or 
their representatives on reasonable terms. 

When suggesting such a classification of the State forests the 
resolution on forest policy points out that it may not always be 
possible or desirable to rigidly delimit forests into these categories, 
for instance, a forest placed in the category of “protection forests” 
may, with due care, be exploited to obtain an incidental yield of 
timber, firewood or grass, and parts of it may even be utilised for 
controlled grazing without jeopardising its primary function. Per 
contra even in a pasture land grazing may have to be restricted to 
improve the fodder yield or to check soil erosion. 

It is emphasized that in so far as lands of classes (iii) and (iv) 
are concerned the claims of cultivation should be considered 
stronger than those of forest preservation. Therefore, if an effective 
demand for culturablc land exists and no other land is available, 
State forest should be relinquished, provided that such extension of 
cultivation is not likely to approach on the minimum extent of 
forests needed to meet the essential needs of the local population 
at. any time. It is also stressed that in the greater interest of 
national economy, the reasonable requirements of the agriculturists 
should be made available at non-competitive rates and conveniently. 
But whenever the essential needs of the people can be satisfied from 
privately-owned lands or the population is nomadic, Government 
may justifiably obtain a fair revenue from the State forests. The 
rates charged must however be moderate and even free grazing 
may be permitted to a reasonable number of cattle used for plough¬ 
ing. production of milk and for breeding oxen for agricultural 
requirements. Here a reference is also made to Dr. Voelcker’s 
report where he has advocated the formation of fuel and fodder 
reserves. In so far as the agency of management of the forests is 
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concerned, the policy states that the question is purely one of 
economy and expediency. Ordinarily, lands of classes (i) and (ii) 
should be managed as reserved forests by the Forest Department 
and those of classes (iii) and (iv) either as protected forests or 
vilage forests under the Indian Forest Act, but not necessarily by 
the Forest Department. 

43. Finally, the resolution makes it clear that the detailed 
application of rhe principles enunciated will depend on local 
circumstances. Government of India will, therefore, cordially 
support State Governments in their implementation of these princi¬ 
ples, provided the danger of fraudulent abuse of the concessions 
for commercial purposes is guarded against. 

This policy has been translated into action through forest 
zvorking plans. 

44. Working Plans.—A working plan, as the name implies, 
is a document prescribing the time table and the details of forest 
operations for managing a forest in accordance with the wishes of 
the proprietor. It is prepared after a detailed inspection of the 
forest to ascertain its condition, the best silvicultural treatment 
needed to improve it and obtain satisfactory regeneration, its annual 
output, etc., and a detailed enquiry regarding the nature of demand 
and how it could be most amicably met. The prescriptions arc 
drawn for a whole rotation of the forests but are revised after 
suitable shorter intervals to modify them in rhe light of changed 
conditions of the forests or rhe demand. 

By 1900, simple working plans, were prepared fob almost all 
important forests on which there was a demand. In the first quarter 
of the present century the plans for the forests of Nagpur-Wardha, 
Melghat, Yeotmal. Nimar and Sironcha were revised. A feature of 
these revisions was that the forests were classified in accordance 
with the demand on them for grazing and then a Special Revenue 
Officer was appointed to examine the grazing requirements of rhe 
people and draw up a Grazing Settlement, as an essential 
adjunct of the plan. Towards the end of this quarter, a plan for 
the Sal forests of Raipur was prepared, in which for the first time 
the fellings aimed at obtaining even-aged crops under the classical 
Uniform System, and thus a beginning was made to place forest 
management on a scientific footing. 

In 1925 a great step forward was taken by the formation of a 
Working Plans Branch under a Superintendent of Working Plans 
and Research, a senior officer with half a dozen junior officers 
trained abroad or at Dehra Dun as his assistants. As a result, it 
was possible to take up in right earnest the work of preparing more 
detailed working plans on up-to-date lines Unfortunately when 
the worldwide financial depression of early thirties came, the axe 
of retrenchment fell on this most important work that the depart¬ 
ment had inaugurated to place the management of the forests on 
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a sounder footing, the results of which, in years to come, would 
have more than justified the expenses. Hereafter, working plans 
were to be prepared under the guidance of the respective Conser¬ 
vators. 

In the meantime, as a further measure of economy, recruit¬ 
ment to the Provincial and the Indian Forest Service was stopped 
in 19^9. By 1939 when World War II broke out and large quanti¬ 
ties of forest produce were required for defence purposes, the 
situation became desperate. Departmental operations, conversion, 
transport and even despatch work had to be extended to expedi¬ 
tiously meet the war demand, almost regardless of cost and what 
was more detrimental, silvicultural principles. As the staff was 
limited, cultural works were curtailed or indefinitely postponed. 
Revision of working plans was also discontinued. Forests were 
felled far beyond the prescribed cut under the working plans. In 
short, years of work of conservation of forests was set at nought, 
and the value increment of forests, as a whole, diminished owing 
to inadequate ^tending. 

45. Review of the Forest Policy of 1894. —In 1944, Sir Herbert 
Howard, the Inspector-General of Forests for India, wrote a Note 
entitled “ Post-war Forest Policy for India ” in which he made the 
following observations:— 

The most important problems of India are— 

(i) Proper land management to control floods and erosion 

and afforestation of certain tracts deficient in forests. 
This may affect private ownership, and 

(ii) provision of small timber and fuel for the general agri¬ 

culturist consumer to satisfy his direct wants as also 
to wean him of the habit of burning cow-dung which 
is badly needed for manorial purposes. 

He suggested that a Forest Policy Committee should be set up 
in every State to remedy matters. He recommended that the basic 
principles of the 1894 Policy should be endorsed, viz.: — 

(a) The areas necessary for the preservation of the general 

climatic and physical conditions of the country must 
be kept as forest. 

(b) The minimum amount of forest necessary for the general 

well-being of the country must be preserved or created. 

Subject to (a) and (b )— 

(c) Cultivation is more important than forests. 

(d) The satisfaction of the wants of the local population free 

or at non-competitive rates is more important than 
revenue. 

(e) After the above objectives have been satisfied the object 

of forest management is the realisation of the greatest 
possible revenue consistent with the principle of sus¬ 
tained annual yield. 
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And further, as the 1894 Policy does not legislate for the allocation 
of land to fulfil objective (a) above, nor does it lay down the per¬ 
centage of forests, these omissions should be rectified. A Private 
Forest Act should also be passed to prevent the devastation of 
“ protection forests ” under private ownership, by legislating for all 
stages of control depending on local circumstances and for the 
actual acquisition of land when necessary in generol interest. 

The Inspector-General forwarded this Note to all State Gov¬ 
ernments, vide his letter No. 255-C of 23rd September 1944, 
informing them that it has been generally approved by the Central 
Policy Committee which has also passed other resolutions affecting 
forests. (For excerpts see Appendix XI). He requested the State 
Governments to report on the following points: — 

(a) Whether some provincial body has been set up to deal 
with these matters. 

(1 b ) The forest staff likely to be necessary to carry out the 
forest policy laid down, and '.the number of years 
estimated to recruit or train that staff. 

(c) Whether any form of Survey of the land necessary for 

forestry or flood, erosion and desication protection 
is contemplated, however rough. 

(d) What is likely to be done in preparing proper working 

plans for existing reserved forests to ensure their 
management so as to repair the damage done by 
advance fellings for war and possible neglect of 
regeneration, etc. 

(e) What is likely to be done for land protection and utilisa¬ 

tion to preserve the general climatic and physical 
conditions of the country and to conserve water in 
catchment areas, etc. 

(/) What percentage of forest land is aimed at eventually and 
if possible some rough idea of its distribution and the 
number of years aimed at to attain this ideal. 

(g) Whether a special soil conservation circle or land develop¬ 

ment circle is likely to be formed to deal with land 
management, the regulation of grazing, the growing 
of. forests for their protective purposes, etc. 

(h) What is likely to be done for the control of private 

forests, 

and lastly, whether the State proposes to write its own forest policy 
which would presumably be generally based on the existing forest 
policy of the Government of India given in Circular No. 22-F, 
dated October 19, 1894, possibly modified by the suggestions made 
in his Note on the Post-war Forest Policy for India and also 
whether it proposed ro issue a State Forest Act of its own which 
would also presumably be based on the Indian Forest Act (XVI 
of 1927). 
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The State of Madhya Pradesh accepted these recommendations 
and inter alia stated as under— 

( a ) This State is more fortunately endowed than any other in 
respect of the area of its forests which amount to no less than 
48 per cent of its total of which Government-owned forests account 
for as much as 23 per cent. Speaking generally, the forests are 
well distributed alike for the conservation of catchment areas and 
for the convenience of the people of the countryside, particularly 
the cultivators, for timber for agricultural and domestic use, graz¬ 
ing, fodder and fuel. In view of the adequacy of the present area 
of forest land in the province, no percentage of such land need be 
aimed at. It is only a question of maintaining properly what 
already exists. Government-owned and other forests in the State 
are so situated as to preserve the general climatic and physical 
conditions and to conserve water in the catchment areas of several 
of the most important rivers of the southern portion of the penin¬ 
sula. Also the conservation of Government forest which comprises 
the bulk of these “ strategic ” forests, is kept at a high level in 
accordance with the prescriptions of regular working plans. 

(b) So far, no committee has been set up in the State to 
consider and advise Government upon the main lines of forest 
policy to be adopted in the immediate post-war period and for the 
long term planning of the future. Government, however, con¬ 
template setting up a suitably representative committee of officials 
and non-officials to consider these matters either ad hoc or in 
association with the wider general question of the further and 
better utilisation of the State’s resources in land and soil and the 
improvement and expansion of agriculture in the State. It is 
intended that this Committee should have placed before it a factual 
memorandum to be prepared by the Forest Department to set 
forth the past developments and the present position and against 
this background to indicate the immediate problems and the main 
lines which present themselves for the conservation and develop¬ 
ment of the forests in the future. It is realised that it is essential 
to get the State forest policy defined in sufficient detail so as to 
estimate the extent of the expansion and the character of staff 
required. Some of the issues that will inevitably be involved, e.g., 
the conflict between public demand for grazing and the necessity 
of forest conservancy and the future position of private forests are 
extremely controversial and complicated and the settlement of 
these controversies is not likely to be readily or quickly attainable: 
indeed a final settlement may even have to await the restoration of 
the normal working of the constitution before a definite conclusion 
on policy can be reached. In some matters even of State im¬ 
portance and interest, conclusions may have to depend to a certain 
extent on what the Central Government and other Governments 
decide and do, inasmuch as advanced ideas, e.g., on land utilisation 
and the conservation of climatic and physical conditions are less 
likely to carry influence and weight when put forward only as a 
matter of local policy and not as decisions of all-India authority 
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and application. In view of these considerations and in these 
circumstances, the State Government have decided that it had best 
take up first things first and concentrate on what must, and 
certainly can, be undertaken and so begin with the organisation 
and recruitment of staff for the Forest Department for these more 
limited purposes. 

(c) The requirements which the State Government have 
primarily in view for the next few years fall in order of urgency 
under the heads of reconstruction and development and are as 
follows: — 

(i) First Comes the administrative task of reconstruction to 
repair the effects of war conditions consisting of— 

(i) revision of working plans, 

(ii) reorganization of Forest Department establishment in 

all branches, 

(iii) restoration of forest communications. 

(a) Next comes the decision on future policy for develop¬ 
ment, including— 

(i) revision and declaration of grazing policy, 

(ii) improvement and extension of forest communications, 

(iii) encouragement of exploitation of forest produce for 

industry and for agricultural and domestic use and 
necessary adaptation for this purpose of forest 
working arrangements, 

(iv) survey, protection and/or possibly acquisition of pri¬ 

vately-owned forests that are strategically placed for 
meeting local or State needs, 

(v) survey of requirements for creation of new forest growth 

or for conservation of land. 

(i d ) Experience has not indicated the necessity of rewriting 
Government’s forest policy or of enacting a Local Act in place of 
the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), the provisions of which have 
been found effective for all ordinary purposes. The forest policy 
of 1894 is given effect to and is embodied in practice and in detail 
in the working plans which regulate the exploitation and conserva¬ 
tion of the forests in each district of the State. 

46. The Inspector-General of Forests replied as under—• 

The Madhya Pradesh is lucky in-having such a large per¬ 
centage of forests. It is, however, to a certain extent 
the guardian of many other States because several 
very large rivers have their headwaters in Madhya 
Pradesh. I do not imagine it will ever arise, but I 
do not quite know what the position would be suppos¬ 
ing for instance, Madhya Pradesh disforested all these 
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headwaters. It would actually do far more harm to 
other States than to its own. The only point which 
arises is whether your admittedly large percentage of 
forest is “ effective protective ” forest by which T mean, 
is it so managed that it does control run-off, etc., as 
forest land should? As you already know, the most 
important part of this control is the forest litter creat¬ 
ing the right soil conditions for the absorption of 
moisture rather than the run-off of moisture. Exces¬ 
sive grazing, the removal of litter or continuous burn¬ 
ing can actually make the soil under trees of very 
little more effective protection than hare soil. 

Grazing is always controversial when it comes to forest pre¬ 
servation. Properly-managed grazing in minor forests 
need not give less fodder hut can actually give more. 
The real point is regulation rather than closure, One 
can hardly better the existing forest policy of the 
Government of India. There are one or two loop¬ 
holes connected with grazing which might be closed, 
though this is the application of policy rather than 
the policy itself. 

To implement the recommendations arising out of this corres¬ 
pondence, it was considered essential to revise the out-of-date 
working plans, the prescriptions of which had been substantially 
deviated from to satisfy the war .demand. A temporary Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests, Working Plans and Surveys, was, therefore, sanc¬ 
tioned in 1945 as one of the most urgent post-war forest planning 
measures. Unfortunately, this temporary post was again abolished 
on 1st April 1950 as a measure of economy when it had just started 
producing working plans on up-to-date lines. 

47. Main drawbacks of the existing policy. —The present 
forest policy is more than half a century old. Since then the 
demand for forest produce of domestic as well as commercial 
importance has increased and forests have been opened up by com¬ 
munications. Self-sufficiency in respect of forest produce is now 
considered essential and it is now realised that forests play an 
important role in bioaesthetics and in soil conservation. Hence 
the need to restate the forest policy in greater detail in order that 
the avowed object of a popular Government of doing the greatest 
good to the largest number for all time may be best realised. 

The main points that need emphasis are— 

(i) Forests are a national asset, which under wise manage¬ 
ment, may be permanently drawn upon to promote 
the well-being of the people. Directly their utility 
consists in supplying the essential needs of the local 
population. They also yield a variety of commercial 
products, the exploitation and conversion of which can 
give employment to a large number of people as also 
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revenue for nation-building enterprises. Indirectly, 
forests, by regulating the flow of water and preventing 
soil erosion, sustain agriculture and retard the rate of 
silting up of dams put up across watercourses under 
multi-purpose [ development schemes. Forests also 
have a considerable hygienic, aesthetic and strategic 
value. Above all, forestry is one of the safest invest¬ 
ments. as forests are renewable asset and their exploi¬ 
tation can be hastened or retarded, within reasonable 
limits; to meet the changing economic conditions. 

(ii) Unless forests are properly conserved, regenerated and 

tended, and so worked as to remove only the annual 
increment, keeping the capital intact, they will prog¬ 
ressively deteriorate, with the result that not. only 
their output will diminish, but eventually even agri¬ 
culture will suffer. 

(iii) The primary object of management of the forests should 

be to satisfy the essential local demand at reasonable 
rates and then, consistent with proper conservation of 
soil, to utilise the surplus production to obtain the 
maximum revenue. 

(iv) Wood fuel and fodder are indispensable needs of the local 

people, because coal or electricity is not available to 
any extent and cattle constitute the most important 
source of draught power. These are bulky commo¬ 
dities, which cannot bear economic transport over a 
long distance. When they are not available in ade¬ 
quate quantities, the population is compelled to over- 
exploit the available forests and pastures or else to use 
substitutes such as cow-dung for fuel and “lop and top’’ 
of trees for fodder, both of which are harmful prac¬ 
tices. This points to the need for having adequate 
areas earmarked for the production of fuel and fodder 
within easy reach of habitation. 

(v The present policy is applicable only to the forests under 
the management of the Forest Department with the 
result that other Government-owned lands, namely, 
.the raiyatwari lands of the old Central Provinces and 
the “ E ” class lands of Berar, and privately-owned 
forests, namely, those in zarnindari, jagiri, mmguzari 
or izardari lands, are not being managed in the best 
interest of the public. In certain cases they have been 
completely destroyed, and the land erosion that has 
set in is adversely affecting agricultural practice. 

(vi) To properly manage the forests, there must be an 
efficient, adequate and contented forest service, and 
adequate provision for research, training of personnel, 
preparation of working plans on scientific lines and 
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for creating a forest-consciousness amongst the people. 
These are the sine qua non of successful forest manage¬ 
ment. 

(vii) The forest policy should emphasize that the claims of 
forestry are as strong as those of agriculture, and as 
the State forms the headwaters of important rivers, 
the catchments of which are very hilly and undulat¬ 
ing, in the interest of soil conservation there should 
be a larger area maintained as properly-conserved 
forests than would be the case in comparatively flat 
regions. Ordinarily, all lands with a gradient steeper 
than i in a should be under forests. There should be 
sufficient forest area within five to ten miles of habi¬ 
tation to meet the fuel and fodder demand. 

(viii) The policy should give definite indication regarding the 
extent -or forests in a particular tract that would con¬ 
stitute the barest minimum and should lay down that 
forests should be managed to obtain progressively in¬ 
creasing and eventually the maximum sustained 
yield of produce most in demand for domestic or 
commercial requirements. 

(ix) The policy should give general guidance on the question 

of management of wild life which is an integral part 
of the forests. 

(x) Such statements as the following which occur in the 1894 

resolution of the Forest Policy should be avoided: — 

“ It may be that strict preservation and periodical closures 
or the total prohibition of grazing will result in the 
largest yield both of fuel and fodder in the form of 
hay. But that is of small avail if the people will 
not utilise increased supply in the form in which it 
is offered to them,” 

Instead, the desirability of stall feeding the stock should he 
emphasized and provision made to make it increas¬ 
ingly difficult for the people to rely on forest grazing 
to check the increase of “ scrub ” cattle of low utility 
value. 

48. Place of Revenue Production in Forestry.—The 1894 forest 
policy has commented on this aspect of forest management as 
under— 

“The sole object with which the State forests are to be 
administered is the public benefit. 'As the country is 
predominantly agricultural, the forest policy should 
serve agricultural interests more directly than was the 
case before. In some cases, the public to be benefited 
are the whole body of tax-payers ; in others, the people 
of the tract within which the forest is situated ; but in 
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almost all cases the constitution and the preservation 
of forests involve, in greater or lesser degree, the regu¬ 
lation of rights and the restriction of privileges' of 
user. The restriction is justified only when the advan¬ 
tage to be gained by the public is great. Satisfaction 
of the demand, to the greatest advantage and conve¬ 
nience of, first the agriculturist, and then the other 
population, if not free, then at low and non-competi¬ 
tive rates, should receive the foremost consideration : 
production of revenue should come last of all.” 

“Even in tracts of which the conditions are suited to the 
growth of large timber, it would be preferable both in 
the interests of the people and of the revenue to work 
them with the object of supplying the requirements of 
the general, and in particular of the agricultural, 
population. Such restrictions as may be necessary 
for the preservation of the forests, or. for the better 
enjoyment of its benefits, should be imposed ; but no 
restriction should be placed upon reasonable local 
demands merely to increase the State revenue. Sub¬ 
ject to these conditions, forests should be managed to 
ohtain the maximum revenue.” 

“It must not be supposed from tire preceding remarks that it 
is the intention of the Government to forego all reve¬ 
nue from the large areas that arc valuable chiefly for 
the fuel and fodder they yield. When the villages of 
the tract have already ample pasture ground, Govern¬ 
ment may justifiably expect to reap a fair income 
from its property.” 

“In so far as provision of grazing is concerned, it is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that Government do not desire that 
grazing should he looked upon primarily as. a source 
of income. But, it by no means follows that all reve¬ 
nues should be relinquished. It is, indeed, inadvisable 
that this should be done, as to do so would give the 
raiyat, an interest in opposing allotment and making 
things unpleasant for new occupants.” 

How far these principles enunciated in the 1894 Policy have 
been adhered to in Madhya Pradesh is a debatable point. In so far 
as the revenue from the reserved forests is concerned, it has more 
or less progressively increased. This has been partly due to the 
general improvement of forests and partly to changes in money 
value. This progressive rise in revenue has been possible even after 
a large portion of the essential demand of the agriculturists in 
general and of the population living near the forest in particular, 
has been met at concessional rates. In fact, in tracts where, for 
various reasons, the primitive system of commutation is still in 
vogue, even wasteful exploitation has been permitted to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. 
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49* While the State Government are definitely committed 
under the 1894 Policy not to give revenue production preference 
over satisfaction of the local demand, the forest officers have 
often complained that their efficiency has been judged hy revenue 
production. Be that as it may, one fact is quite clear. In the 
absence of any definite directive individual forest officers, 
through over-impetuosity or zeal, have often been swayed by con¬ 
siderations of revenue and have, albeit unwillingly, agreed to curtail 
even productive expenditure to swell the surplus, when as technical 
experts they should have made an earnest attempt to convince 
Government of the unwisdom of such a step. Neglect of cultural 
works may reduce expenditure and over-felling may increase reve¬ 
nue for a time ; similarly, expenses on creating plantations and on 
research may diminish the surplus. But in the long run, such 
measures of false economy will result in a progressive deterioration 
of the forests. Per contra expense on plantations and research to 
determine the most feasible methods of regeneration, tending and 
exploitation will he repaid many times over by far greater increase 
in the revenues in years to come. Hc'ncc the need for taking a 
long range view-point, to maintain forests perpetually productive 
and useful. 

CHAPTF.R 8.—CLASSIFICATION OF RESERVED FORESTS 
AND GRAZING POLICY 

(Terms of Reference II and III) 

50. Grazing in the Reserved Forests.—Production of trees and 
other forest produce, and provision of fodder grass and grazing 
are conflicting demands on land, which can overlap only to an 
extent. When the limit of safety is exceeded, the physiological 
balance of vegetation is upset and the production of both steadily 
goes down. Uninterrupted heavy grazing is very injurious to a 
forest, because— 

(r) young plants are browsed, trampled and crushed; 

(2) soil is hardened and becomes unfavourable for the 
growth of plants ; 

(-5) erosion is accelerated due to the pulverisation of soil and 
its subsequent run-ofl in heavy rains ; 

(f) palatable and succulent grasses die out. 

The State of Madhya Pradesh is predominantly agricultural, 
and cattle are the main motive power for “agricultural operations; 
they also provide milk and farmyard manure. Cultivation of 
fodder crops for feeding the stock at the stall is not practised, as 
this costs far more than sending them for grazing in the reserved 
forests, where, as a matter of policy, nominal rates are charged. 

As most of the stock is needed for day-to-day work it can only 
be sent for grazing in the close-by forests. Therefore the pressure 
of grazing is the heaviest along the fringes of extensive forests and 
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in small blocks of forests surrounded by villages. Regulation of 
grazing is thus one of the most important objects of forest manage¬ 
ment. 

These facts have been eiven due recognition bv the framers of 
the forest policy of 1894. which inter alia states— 

“When the areas in question afford the only grazing to the 
neighbouring villages, the necessities of the villages 
must be treated as paramount and should be satisfied 
at the most moderate rates. But where the villagers 
of the tract have ample privately-owned pasture 
grounds, and where the Crown lands merely supple¬ 
ment these pastures, and afford grazing to a nomad 
pastoral population. Government may justifiably 
expect to reap a fair income from its property. Even 
in such cases the convenience and advantage qf the 
graziers should be studiously considered and the 
inhabitants of the locality or those who habitually 
graze over it should have a preferential claim at rates 
naturally lower than might be obtained in the open 
market.” 
and further— 

“Where grazing fees are levied per capita, free passes are 
often given to a certain number of cattle. In such 
cases the cattle which are to graze free should include 
not only the oxen which are actually employed in the 
plough but also a reasonable number of milch cattle 
and calves.” 

The policy then goes on to compare the relative claims of grazing 
and of tree production. It emphasizes that although the main 
objective towards which the management should be directed, parti¬ 
cularly of lands classed as Minor Forests or Pasture Lands is the 
supply of fuel and fodder to the greatest advantage and conve¬ 
nience of the people, in doing so due regard must be had to the 
habits and wishes of the people. Finally, it comes to the most 
crucial recommendation, which, as the subsequent paragraphs will 
show, is mainly responsible for th® lamentable consequences of an 
otherwise excellent policy, namely, when it states that— 

“It may be that preservation and periodic closure or the 
total prohibition of grazing, will result in the largest 
yield of both fuel and fodder in the form of hay. 
But that is of small avail if people will not utilise the 
increased supply in the form in which it is offered to 
them.”, 

and— 

“The detailed application of these principles must depend on 
an infinite variety of circumstances which will have 
to be duly weighed in each case by the local autho- 
rities to whose discretion the decision must be left.” 
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How this policy, with its salient as well as unsatisfactory features, 
has been implemented in Madhya Pradesh is examined in detail 
in the paragraphs that follow. 

51. The lands of the State that were declared reserved forests 
from 1865 onwards—particularly the accessible fringes of large 
blocks, and the small blocks interspersed with cultivation—were 
subject to a heavy grazing demand. This was found to retard the 
process of conservation of the forests.* It was, therefore, considered 
necessary to replace the practice of unlimited and continuous graz¬ 
ing by controlled and restricted grazing, care being taken to see 
that the measures taken did not result in any undue hardship to 
stock owners. As the first constructive step, the grazing of goats 
and sheep, -which are voracious feeders was stopped in all important 
forests. Shortly afterwards, it was noticed that unrestricted graz¬ 
ing by the bovine animals was also proving detrimental. Certain 
forests were, therefore, entirely closed to their grazing. Sucli 
closures of extensive areas, coupled with a steady extension of cul¬ 
tivation, resulted in a rapid diminution of conveniently accessible 
grazing grounds in tire reserved forests. In the meanwhile culti¬ 
vation extended and the cattle population steadily increased. In 
consequence, the pressure of grazing in the accessible reserved 
forests still open to grazing, intensified. At the same time it was 
observed that complete closure was not unmixed blessing. It 
resulted in a rank growth of grass which hampered the develop¬ 
ment of young forest plants. 

To remedy matters, it was prescribed that hereafter reserved 
forests were to he closed to grazing just after the main fellings of 
tree crop and only up to the time that the young regrowth was in 
danger from cattle. A period of id years was considered suffi¬ 
cient. Thus, in forests felled on a cycle of 30 years, 10 years of 
closure was to alternate with 20 years of grazing. 

Twenty years of such prescriptions showed that the 10 years 
closure benefited the tree species as also resulted in an increase in 
the proportion of fodder grass. But in the long period of grazing 
that followed thereafter, the improvement in the pastures due to 
respite, was neutralised by continuous and unlimited grazing. 
Meanwhile, the number of cattle seeking admission in the reserved 
forests went on increasing owing to a steady increase in cattle 
population and progressive deterioration of privately-owned grazing 
grounds. 

52. About the year 1915, therefore further modifications in 
the arrangements for admitting grazing were considered necessary. 
Two main categories of reserved forests were differentiated prima¬ 
rily on the basis of demand, viz., Tree Forests and Grazing 
Grounds. I11 the former, the incidence of grazing was not to be 
allowed to exceed one animal for every fhiee acres of foiests and 
grazing was to be completely excluded from parts of tlie forests, in 
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rotation, for five vears after felling, and again for 5 years after 
every 10 years of grazing, to allow the pastures to recover. In the 
latter, the demand for grazing being intense, the incidence was 
permitted to become as heavy as—but not heavier than—one 
animal for every 1.5 acres of grazing ground. Periodic closures 
were not prescribed as these would have resulted in heavier incid¬ 
ence. These limiting incidences for the two categories of forests 
were fixed on general observations and not on any experimental 
evidence. 

To equitably distribute the available accommodation, it was 
considered necessary to prepare a Grazing Settlement as an essen¬ 
tial adjunct to each Forest Working Plan. For this purpose, the 
grazing requirements of the cattle belonging to the neighbouring 
population were ascertained by a village-to-viilage enquiry by a 
Special Revenue Officer. The forests were divided into a number 
of Grazing Units. To provide grazing at concessional rales .to 
animals considered essential for agricultural needs, and to facilitate 
exclusion of non-essential stock, where the demand exceeded the 
carrying capacity, three classes of cattle were distinguished, 
namely: — 

(a) absolutely indispensable for bona fide agricultural 

purposes ; 

(b) reasonably necessary for quasi-agricultural pursuits such 

as draft and milch animals; and 
.(c) the remaining live-stock, kept primarily for trade in 
milk or bullocks. 

To give preference to the stock in this order, progressively higher 
rates were fixed for the three classes of cattle called respectively 
privileged, ordinary and commercial. The privileged was a nomi¬ 
nal rate of about 2 annas per animal per year ; ordinary was a light 
rate of about 8 annas and commercial was a moderate rate of about 
16 annas which was still far below the value of grazing offered in 
return. Four animals per “working plough” of a cultivator were 
classed privileged, an equal number as ordinary and the remainder 
of his cattle as also the satire stock of non-cultivators were classed 
as commercial. Thus was inaugurated a wholesome convention of 
discriminating between the essential, the reasonably necessary and 
the surplus stock of the agriculturists. After the carrying capacity 
of the various grazing units (which depended on the limiting 
incidence and the closures prescribed) was worked out. definite 
allocation of cattle was made. Privileged and thereafter the 
ordinary cattle of all agriculturists of Listed villages were given 
preference, and commercial cattle of these villages and of others 
from non-listed villages, were admitted only if room existed. In 
extreme cases, when even the privileged and ordinary cattle exceed¬ 
ed the carrying capacity, rationing by villages or even by indi¬ 
vidual stock owners was resorted to, the aim being to allocate ' 
grazing to the most deserving agriculturists. 
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The basic principles of this grazing policy, namely, to admit 
grazing up to the carrying capacity of the forest and of favouring 
the stock needed for agricultural pursuits as distinguished from 
stock maintained for trade in milk and bullocks, have been incor¬ 
porated in the existing Grazing Rules which date back to 1915 fot 
the old Central Provinces and 1936 for Berar, The actual alloca¬ 
tion of the privilege of grazing is done under Grazing Settlements 
prepared at the time of revision of the Working Plans. 

53. Current Grazing Rules. —The essential features of these 
rules are summarised below: — 

la) Old Central Provinces. —The entire province is divided into 
what arc called grazing districts. A grazing district comprises the 
reserved forests as also other village lands. A grazing unit on the 
other hand is a sub-division of a grazing district hut it excludes 
areas other than the reserved forests. Grazing licences are issued 
to cattle of a specified grazing district, for a particular grazing unit 
once a year, for a whole grazing year, namely, ftom 1st July to 
30th June. Agriculturists are entitled to take out licences at privi¬ 
leged and ordinary rates and others at commercial rates. The 
number of cattle which an agriculturist is permitted to graze at 
privileged rates is limited to four per working plough. Only cows, 
bulls or bullocks (and in rice tracts also male buffaloes) are admitt¬ 
ed at privileged rates. Agricultural labourers, village servants and 
pan-growers are also allowed to graze two animals at privileged 
rates. Besides this, agriculturists are also entitled to graze four 
animals per working plough at ordinary rates. The animals 
grazed at privileged rates must be actually owned by the person 
concerned. For all other cattle, commercial rates are payable. 
Calves less than one year old on the date of issue of licence may 
graze free when accompanying other licensed cattle. Transit 
passes are required if unlicensed cattle have to pass from one 
grazing district to another for which they want to take out a 
licence, but nor otherwise. 

The Patwari of each circle prepares and submits to the Reve¬ 
nue Inspector of his circle by 1st May every year, Patwari Lists 
in the prescribed form for each village, sltowing names of persons 
who are entitled to grazing concessions. The Revenue Inspector 
checks at least 10 per cent of the entries in the lists and forwards 
them not later than the 1st June to the Range Officer concerned 
who in turn also checks them with the orders of Government fer 
each unit in the sanctioned working plan and then issues them to 
the pass vendors before the 15th June. By this date the Range 
Officer also supplies each Grazing Licence Vendor a list of the 
grazing units within his charge and the villages listed to each of 
them together with details of any special limitations ordered in 
the grazing settlements and an adequate number of Grazing Licence 
Books and Grazing Cash Books. Licences are issued in duplicate 
by vendors in the prescribed form from 15th June to 31st July or 
such later date as the Divisional Forest Officer may order under the 
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proviso to rule 4 (2) and thereafter by the Range Officers and 
Range Assistants. The Vendor issues licences at privileged and 
ordinary rates according to the number of ploughs entered in the 
Patwari Lists to any agriculturist, pan-grower, agricultural labour¬ 
er or village servant whose name appears in the Patwari Lists. 

( b) Berar .—In the “A” class reserved forests, which are divided 
into grazing units, cattle are admitted to,the extent prescribed in 
the Grazing Settlement. Subject to this limit, cultivators (as 
against the term “agriculturists” in old Central Provinces) of vil¬ 
lages listed to the grazing unit are allowed to graze 3 cows, bulls 
or bullocks for every 8 acres, or a fraction thereof, of cultivation, 
at privileged rates. Besides this, Kamdars and Jaglias of Govern¬ 
ment vMlages are entitled to graze 2 cows, bulls or bullocks at 
privileged rates. Cattle entitled to graze at privileged rates must 
be actually owned by the person taking out a licence. All other 
cattle are admitted at commercial rates. Calves born in the calen¬ 
dar year in which the pass is issued may graze free when accom¬ 
panying other licensed cattle. 

In the/‘C” class forests, for every 8 acres of cultivation a culti¬ 
vator may graze one bullock free and two cows, bulls or bullocks 
at privileged rates. No other cattle are admissible unless covered 
by passes at commercial rates. For obtaining licences, individuals 
do not take out Patwari certilicates but instead, for each village 
a List is issued and sent to the Licence Vendors of the Forest 
Department. 

(c) Merged States. —The manner in which grazing is admitted 
in the forests of the merged States varies from State to State. 
Some idea of the conditions obtaining in the so-called “reserved” 
forests may be obtained from the following examples. In Bastar 
unrestricted grazing is permitted. Tenants can pasture 5 animals 
per plough free, up to a limit of 10 animals, and Sukhbasis (land¬ 
less villagers) 2 animals free. All other animals are charged at 
3 annas per cow and 4 annas per buffalo. Professional stock- 
owners have to pay these rates for all their animals. In Ranker, 
free grazing is permitted to all plough cattle of the State. For 
other plougk cattle, privileged rates (cow 1 anna, buffalo 2 annas 
and goat 3 annas) are charged. All other cattle are admitted at 
commercial rates (8 annas per cow and Re. 1 per bufEalo). In this 
State, goats are admitted in the reserved forests. In Raigarn, per¬ 
sons commuting for nista'r can graze their cattle at half rates: 
others have to pay full rates. Limiting incidences have been 
prescribed, but no efforts seem to have been made to enforce them. 
In Sakti there are no restrictions. In Sarangarh, grazing incidence 
is controlled at 1 cow for 3 acres or 1 buffalo for 4 acres-goats are 
excluded. Four animals per plough may graze at concessional 
rates' for others commercial rates are payable. In Udaipur, 
ostensibly, coupes are dosed to grazing, 2 years before exploitation 

11 
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and 5 years thereafter, grazing is also excluded from areas with 
steep slopes, no grazing is permitted between ist March to 30th 
June and the grazing incidence is not allowed to exceed one cow 
for 3 acres and one buffalo for 4 acres. Specified villages in 
Kawardha are allowed to graze all the plough cattle and 2 milch 
buffaloes or 4 milch cows per cultivator free. All other cattle are 
charged at privileged or ordinary rate. In Khairagarh every 
bona fide resident of nihari villages is entitled to graze free 
4 buffaloes or bullocks and 4 cows, per plough. In Nandgaon 
six cows and bulls may be grazed free per Nagar. For others, 
ordinary and commercial rates are payable. 

In the “unclassed” forests of these merged States, cattle may 
be grazed free on payment of the usual commutation dites per 
household. 

54. Experience shows that these rules have not worked 
altogether satisfactorily owing to certain inherent defects and 
external causes which have interacted, namely— 

(i) a steadily increasing tendency to rely for grazing on 

Government forests partly because the private grazing 
grounds have deteriorated and partly because very 
heavy rates are charged by private owners, and 

(ii) an almost callous neglect by the ignorant stock-owners. 

It has not been realised that cattle arc mere adjuncts of production 
and their management must therefore be based on economic rather 
than sentimental reasons. By 1930, the situation in the old Central 
Provinces had deteriorated to such an extent that mass agitation 
(Forest Salyagraha) was started to bring home to Government the 
distress of the people. 

This was the opportune moment when Government might have 
taken the people in confidence and convinced them that such res¬ 
trictions as were being imposed were in their own interest, and 
that if the general utility-value of the livestock is to be improved 
this can only be done by taking a rational view, free from preju¬ 
dice or sentiment. 

55. Classification of Reserved Forests for grazing control, 

1923._Instead, in 1933, Government* ordered a reclassification of 

the re^rved forests into— 

A.—Tree forest— 

(i) Moist type, 

(ii) Dry type, 

B.—Scrub forest— 

(i) Pasture’forest, 

(ii) Open pasture, 

*Vide Forest Department Memo. No. 605-284-XV of 19th July 1933. 
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C. —Grass birs, 

D. —Miscellaneous, 

primarily with a view to accommodate a larger number of animals, 
by transferring fresh areas from the tree forest to the class pasture 
lands and by allowing heavier grazing incidences. 

56. The class Tree Forest included the remoter and better 
quality forests on which there was practically no demand for graz¬ 
ing, and production of timber was the primary object of manage¬ 
ment. The sub-class Moist Type comprised those forests where 
the annual rainfall exceeded 45", where grass and bamboos grew 
in profusion and seriously hindered the regeneration of tree species. 
Grazing and grass cutting was to be encouraged by lixing extreme¬ 
ly low rates and providing facilities for penning cattle. The actual 
incidence was extrerpely light and could be safely increased to one 
animal for every 4 acres. The sub-class Dry i'ype comprised areas 
where the average annual rainfall was less than 45". These forests 
were comparatively more accessible and, therefore, subject to a fair 
grazing demand. In the interest of tree species the limiting incid¬ 
ence was fixed at one animal for every 3 acres (2 in the hardy and 
fast-growing teak forests). Besides this limit on incidence, areas 
containing young tree crop were to be generally closed for 5 to 
10 years, and again after 10 to 15 years’ grazing for another short 
period to allow the pasture to recover. 

The class Scrub Forest included those isolated and somewhat 
depleted forests which "were interpersed with cultivation. The tree 
growth was open and had suffered badly from heavy grazing, 
incendiary fires and over-cutting in the past. The demand for 
grazing in some places was' so heavy as to almost preclude the 
.possibility of conserving the tree crop. Here, therefore, preserva¬ 
tion and improvement of the pasture was deemed the primary 
object of management and grazing restrictions were imposed solely 
with the intention of increasing the fodder yield. The sub-class 
Pasture Forest comprised areas which still contained sufficient tree 
growth which could be exploited under a regular silvicultural 
system to obtain a sustained yield of poles and firewood without 
interfering with the grazing demand. The limiting incidence of 
one animal per acre was considered the heaviest under which the 
productivity of the pasture could be maintained, provided the 
areas were periodically closed to grazing, A 5-year closure period 
was prescribed after every 10 or 15 years’ grazing. The sub-class 
Open Pasture comprised areas containing vestigial tree cover, 
mostly thorny scrub, the last stage of retrogressive plant succession 
from perennial woody species to herbaceous grasses and weeds. 
Reafforestation of these areas was economically infeasible. They 
were, therefore, to be managed purely as grazing grounds. The 
demand for grazing was intense and until public opinion could be 
created, neither could the incidence be controlled nor any perio¬ 
dical closures prescribed. 
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The Grass Reserves were either to be auctioned annually for 
removal of cut grass, or else to be managed departmentally when 
removal of grass on rated passes or sometimes free was to be 
allowed to agriculturists. 

The class Miscellaneous included mostly forest settlements. 

This classification was more or less in accordance with the 
recommendations of the forest policy of 1894 except that no forests 
had been assigned to the class protection forests. Although the 
instructions contained in the order of classification were basically 
sound, in actual practice, satisfaction of the nistar demand seems 
to have been given greater consideration to the productive capacity 
of the forests, particularly in tracts where the demand was heavy. 
Tn consequence, certain forests have actually deteriorated through 
over-exploitation and excessive grazing. 

57. All grazing settlements were brought into conformity 
with this classification and thus theoretically room was made avail¬ 
able for over 50 lak..s of cattle in forests assigned to classes A (i). 
A (ii) and B (i); besides which any number of animals could graze 
in forests of class B (ii). In other words, practically all the cattle 
that could make use of the privilege of grazing in the reserved 
forests were provided for. 

58. This detailed classification of forests was an attempt to 
meet the demand for grazing to the maximum extent and at the 
same time to save the best timber stands. This would have been 
the case had the classification remained permanent, and if the 
proposed restrictions were such as would have maintained the pro¬ 
ductivity of the forests. Experience h^s shown that for various 
reasons the grazing demand steadily increased, and pressure 
was brought to bear upon Government to make a_ provision for 
the same in the reserved forests. This could be done either by 
improving the pastures themselves, which measures have become 
overdue, or else, as happened in the past, by increasing the inci¬ 
dence and transferring more and more of the Tree Forest to the 
class Scrub Forest. A study of the distribution of forests of the 
various classes shows that the accessible fringes of the reserved 
forests have been classed as Scrub Forest and as it were, made to 
act as buffer belts of safety, making it possible to divert all the 
cattle t# them. An increased demand will only mean penetrating 
deeper and deeper into the Tree Forest. This will be an unending 
process which will spell the doom of the forest. The area now 
classed as Tree Forest is the barest minimum considered necessary 
for the needs of a rapidly developing State. 

As the grazing rates are nominal, there is no check on the 
increase of uneconomic stock, nor any incentive to stall-feed the 
essential stock. The natural' result is a vicious circle of more and 
more animals to make up for their lower efficiency and, therefore, 
higher and higher incidence of grazing and thus a gradual but 
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certain deterioration of both the grazing grounds and the stocK. 
If during the last few years the increase in the number of cattle 
has not been appreciable, this does not disprove the above conten¬ 
tion. It merely shows that a stage has now been reached where, no 
more cattle can subsist even on a starvation ration, Skin-and-bone 
cattle seen in the vicinity of forests, in contrast with their stall-fed 
robust confreres in tracts away from reserved forests, are the best 
proof of the above argument. 


59. The overall position for the reserved forests of the old 
Central Provinces and Berar in 1937 was as under :— 

Of the total area oh 19,500 square miles, nearly 90 per cent 
remained open to grazing, the remainder was closed in rotation, to 
protect young tree growth and to give glazed areas time to recover. 
Nearly 10,500 square miles of this were actually grazed or used for 
removal of grass, the remainder being either inaccessible or 
covered with dense tree growth or per contra, too poor to carry 
any grass. The total number of cattle grazed was nearly 31.5 lakhs 
giving an overall incidence of one animal for every two acres of 
forest. In the easily accessible forests the incidence was as heavy 
as two animals to an acre and even heavier. The total grazing 
fees- realised were Rs. 11,30,000. Had commercial rates been 
charged for all animals the receipts would have amounted to 
Rs. 24,90,000. In other words the value of concession given to 
“essential” cattle amounted to no less than Rs. 13,00.000. The 
average fee per bullock worked out to only 5.7 annas which was 
less than half the commercial rate which itself was less than the 
rate payable in private grazing grounds, and far below the value 
of grazing offered in return. The total cost oq. collection of graz¬ 
ing dues and supervision, excluding expenditure on fire protection 
and overheads, was Rs. 2,00,000. This left a net annual surplus of 
Rs. 8,90,000 for 10,500 square miles of pastures, i.e., less than 
2'/: annas per acre per year. Thus even if the entire net receipts 
were to be reinvested on the grazing grounds themselves, little 
improvement could be effected. 


60. Grazing Rates.—The average privileged, ordinary and 
commercial rates worked out as under— 


Tract and kind of 
animal 


(I) 

Old Central Provinces — 

Oxen 

Buffaloes 

Berar ‘A’ class — 

Oxen 

Buffaloes 

Berar ‘C’ class — 

Oxen .. .. .. 

Buffaloet .. 


Average rate in annas for animal 
classed is 


Pr.vileged 

Ordinary 

Commercia 

(2) 

<3) 


1 2/3 

3 

10 

3 3/4 

12 

22* 

6, 9 or 12 


II, 14 or 

♦ * 

•• 

24, 28 or 3 

3 


8 


, t 

12 
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As every cultivator of listed villages' was entitled to graze four 
animals per working plough at privileged rate and another four at 
ordinary rates, instead of being a source of relief to the cultivator 
these liberal concessions actually proved a curse to him. They 
left no incentive for improving the utility-value of the stock. 

Even so, in the year 1938, a general reduction of 25 per cent 
in the privileged and ordinary rates of \/ 2 annas and more, was 
ordered as a further gesture of Government goodwill. This reduc¬ 
tion in the grazing rates affected only one-fourth of the agricul¬ 
turists who alone could avail of the privilege : 52 per cent of the 
animals grazed at the privileged, 14 per cent at the ordinary and 
the remaining 34 per cent at the commercial rates. The average 
annual payment by a cattle-owner worked out to Rs. 2-4-0 in the 
old Central Provinces ancf Rs. 3-8-0 in the ‘A’ class and only 
Rs. 1-10-0 in the ‘C’ class forests of Berar. On the other hand, the 
number of cattle seeking admission increased by over 92,000 and 
the total receipts fell by nearly Rs. 80,000 because stock-owners 
who were so far obtaining licences at commercial rates, being not 
listed or because their stock exceeded the number admissible at 
concessional rate, managed to take out licences at the latter rates 
in the name of cattle-owners who did not have the full quota 
allowed to them at these rates. 

The financial relief afforded per licence-holder by these conces¬ 
sions amounted, on an average, to 5 annas in the old Central Prov¬ 
inces and 16 annas in Berar at the sacrifice of nearly a lakh of 
rupees of revenue and the deleterious effect on the pastures by a 
further increase in the incidence, to say nothing of the indirect 
loss to cattle-owners-themselves, because the bare subsistence ration 
of the animals proportionately diminished still further. 

As against this, the following isolated example demonstrated 
the beneficial effect of raising the rates :— 

In the Garhakota ramna, a compact forests block of nearly 
3,000 acres in the Sagar district, 3,000 cattle were admitted at a low 
rate under the 1926 grazing settlement. The result was wholesale 
illicit grazing and endless trouble to the Department. The 1939 
revision of the grazing settlement made provision for 1,300 cattle 
from *ine surrounding villages and fixed a fairly heavy rate of one 
rupee per head of cattle, Actually 700 cattle availed of the 
privilege giving the ideal incidence of one animal to 4 acres. The 
cattle-owners were themselves anxious to keep out illicit grazing. 
There was also a tendency to reduce the number of uneconomic 
stock. In short, under this arrangement the forest rapidly im¬ 
proved as the grass was kept down, Government got a fair price 
for grazing without much trouble, and above all, a steady selective 
influence was exerted on the quality of the stock. Here was thus 
a practical demonstration of what a firm policy with regard to 
grazing rates can do. It was clearly demonstrated that, paradoxical 
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though it may appear, the remedy lay in making grazing more 
expensive (not scarce) by charging for it the market rate, and then 
reinvesting the increased funds, thus realized on cultural works 
and research, and above all, on propaganda to dispel false notions 
which are primarily responsible for the extremely unsatisfactory 
condition at the present day. 

61. Revision of Current Grazing Rules.—The current Graz¬ 
ing Rules have become obsolete and need to be revised to give 
greater facilities to the public, to prevent illicit practices and to 
facilitate the work of the Forest Department. Revised Rules were 
drawn up by the Forest Department and submitted to Govern¬ 
ment in December 1943- These were circulated to the Deputy 
Commissioners and the forest officers for opinion. The majn 
comments on them were as follows :— 

(i) There was still far too many different rates. 

(ii) (a( Rates should not be based only on the intensity of 

demand but should also give due consideration to 
the accessibility of the forests. 

(b) The essential cattle should be favoured by charging 
lower rates and admitting them in conveniently 
accessible forests. 

(iii) Instead of classifying the stock, the stock-owners might 

be differentiated for purposes of giving concessions 
and facilities. 

(iv) The terms 'agriculturists’, ‘cultivators’, ‘cattle’, ‘working 

plough’, etc., should be clearly defined. 

(v) Concessions should be given not to the owners of stock 

but to the actual tiller of the soil. 

(vi) Patwari lists should be prepared in triplicate, and so on. 

It was even pointed out that the very basis for admitting 
grazing in the reserved forests and allocating the privilege might 
be changed. For instance Shri Sagreiya suggested as follows: — 

(1) The reserved forests should be classified into zones 

according to the economic conditions of the surround¬ 
ing population, say (i) advanced tracts, (ii) developed 
tracts, (iii) backward tracts, and competitive rates, 
should be charged in (i), moderate rates in (ii), and 
nominal rates in (iii). 

(2) The forest zones should be sub-divided into grazing units 

in accordance with the object of management of the 
forest, convenience of stock-owners and other consi¬ 
derations, to ensure uniform grazing pressure. 

(3) The maximum carrying capacity of units should be fixed 

with due regard to the object of management. 
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(4) Instead of classifying stock as privileged, ordinary and 

commercial, two classes of stock-owners should be 
distinguished, namely those who deserve to be favour¬ 
ed and others. The former should not only be 
allowed concession in rates but also allowed to graze 
their essential stock in the most conveniently accessi¬ 
ble areas. 

(5) The maximum number of cattle to be kept in a village 

should be fixed by Revenue authorities after giving 
full consideration to the nature of cultivation and 
availability of fodder. All of these cattle should be 
provided adequate grazing facilities, as far as "possible 
in the village grazing grounds themselves and only 
when these are insufficient in the nearest reserved 
forest. 

(6) The bulk of the revenue from grazing, after deducting 

expenses on administration, should be earmarked for 
improving the pasturage. 

In view of these comments and suggestions, the revised Rules were 
not approved to Government. Instead, the Forest Department 
was asked to re-examine the question. 

62. Forest Officers’ Conference, 1947.-Accordingly, in 1947, 
a conference of senior forest officers was convened by the Chief 
Conservator of Forests to discuss the question of laying down a 
definite grazing policy. As a result of these deliberations the 
Forest Department recommended to Government as under— 

I. There should be only one set of simple Grazing Rules 

for the entire State. 

II. For purposes of admitting grazing, the reserved forests 

should be classified into— 

(a) Protection Forests, i.e., areas having very steep and 

precipifous slopes (25° and over) and such other 
areas as arc in need of soil conservation. In such 
forests, grazing, which accentuates erosion, should 
be excluded altogether. Grass may be- allowed to 
be cut. 

(b) Tree Forests, i.e., areas in which production of timber 

is the main object of management. In such forests, 
grazing should be regulated according to the 
requirements of both the tree crop and the pasture, 
that is, it should be excluded when the tree crop is 
young and susceptible to damage by cattle, and 
again for three successive years at suitable intervals 
to give respite to grasses. The incidence of grazing 
should not be allowed to exceed one animal for 
every three acres of forest open to grazing. To 
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prevent concentrated grazing in favourite spots, the 
grazing units should be kept small and watering 
and shade facilities provided. Grazing should be 
encouraged in remoter forests by prescribing lower 
rates and other facilities. 

(c) Minor Forests, i.e., areas in which production of small 

timber, firewood and fodder on a sustained basis is 
the general, and provision of grazing to the utmost 
extent the special object of management. In such 
forests grazing should be restricted according to the 
requirements of the pasture and the tree crop. The 
incidence of grazing should not be allowed to 
exceed one animal for every two acres of forest 
open to grazing. To improve the pasture, each 
grazing unit should be divided into 2, 3 or 4 
sections according to local convenience, one of 
which should, in rotation, be closed to grazing and 
grass cutting in the growing season (July to Octo¬ 
ber). Watering places, shade and ‘drove ways’ 
through closed areas should be provided wherever 
necessary. 

(d) Pasture Lands, i.e., forest areas over which little or no 

tree growth occurs and, therefore, provision of graz¬ 
ing and fodder grass to the maximum extent, con¬ 
sistent with the improvement of the pastures is the 
primary object of management. If grazing-closures 
are feasible during the monsoons, heavier grazing 
incidence up to. one animal per acre may be allowed 
in the dry season. But where this is not likely to 
be practicable, as the next best alternative, monsoon 
closures should be provided in sections, in rotation, 
and the incidence not allowed to become excessive. 
Watering and shade facilities, as also drove-ways 
should be provided; thorny scrub and useless trees 
retarding the growth of fodder grasses should be 
removed and the proportion of trees which yield 
lopped fodder increased. 

(e) Miscellaneous .—This class will include grass reserves 

and forest village sites, etc. The object of manage¬ 
ment in the grass reserves will be the production of 
fodder to the maximum extent possible and no 
grazing will be allowed. Here again (he trees will 
be removed except those which provide fodder, in 
the interest of grass production. 

It was emphasized that this ‘classification should not be regard¬ 
ed as permanent, and yet it should also not be altered too frequent¬ 
ly, but carefully examined at the periodic revisions of working 
plans. If the restrictions imposed on the numbers admitted under 
12 
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the proposed limiting incidences result in any essential animals 
being left unprovided in the accessible forests they should be 
accommodated in the remoter forests by affording adequate facili¬ 
ties. 

A/. B .— It will be seen that the proposed cl.issiiic.iton differs from that of 1933 
in the following respects :— 

(i) Formation of a new class criticJ Protection foists. 

(ii) Administration of the principle that the object of maugemont (and 

hence allotments of forests to classes. Tree Forests,Mittor L'orests^Past¬ 
ure Lunds and Miscellaneous) is' to be determined primarily by the 
productive capacity of the soil and the exising condition ol' the vegeta¬ 
tion and only secondarily on demand. 

(iii) Monsoon closures have been provided. 

III. The privilege of sending cattle to graze in the reserved 

forests should be allocated in accordance with the 
following principle: — 

Up to the extent of accommodation available in arty parti¬ 
cular grazing unit, under the prescribed closures 
and limiting incidence, every cultivator should be 
allowed to graze 4 animal-units* and every non¬ 
cultivator 2 animal units which are his essential 
stock, at concessional rate. All other animals, not 
considered essential, should be charged the normal 
rates. 

The concessional and normal rates should be fixed by 
Government. 

IV. The grazing units should be of two kinds, depending 

on the economic condition of the adjoining agricul¬ 
tural tract, the accessibility and the demand for graz¬ 
ing and different rates should be charged to the non- 
essential cattle admitted to them, i,e,, a lighter rate 
for remoter, and less popular units and a higher rate 
for those which are easily accessible and are much 
sought after, primarily wirh a view to prevent grass 
remaining unutilised in the former and being over- 
grazed in the latter. 

V. When exclusions are necessary from units on which the 

demand exceeds the carrying capacity, the order of 
preference for admission should be—first, the essential 
stock of cultivators , then the essential stock of non¬ 
cultivators, and lastly other stock. Where even the 
essential stock cannot he admitted to the full extent, 
the concession should be rationed to individual 
stock-owners. 

Such in broad lines is the history of regulation of grazing in 
the reserved forests of the State. The Committee have read this 
with the greatest interest and in particular the observations made 


*Cow, bull or bullock-one animal unit. Buffalow-’I'wo animal units. 
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bv Dr. Voelcker in his Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture and in The Live-stock Problem of the State vis-a-vis 
Grazing' a monograph by Shri Sagreiya. 

To recapitulate, nearly a third of the cattle population of the 
State depends almost entirely on the reserved forests for its 
requirements of grazing and fodder. The bulk of the animals are 
used on day-to-day agricultural works and, therefore, need grazing 
close at hand. Only those animals which are maintained for 
breeding or milk production can go to the remote forests and that 
too only when proper facilities are given. Grazing and production 
of trees are conflicting demands on land which can overlap only to 
a certain extent. Hence the need for limiting cattle incidence and 
excluding grazing at intervals to allow the young forest plants to 
grow up and the fodder grasses to multiply and recover from the 
effects of continuous grazing. With such restrictions, in certain 
forests some of the cattle seeking admission will have to be kept 
out. In such cases, the ist preference for admission will have to 
be given to the agricultural stock. So far as the management of 
Grazing Grounds and Grass Reserves is concerned, the Forest 
Department should aim at producing the maximum quantity of 
nutritive fodder and at providing adequate watering and shade 
facilities for the stock. The manner in which the grazing thus 
made available is to be utilized is the field of the social reformer 
who must convince the people of the advantages of keeping fewer 
but more robust animals of a higher utility-value, 

CHAPTER 9—FOREST CONCESSIONS 
(Term of Reference IV.) 

63. Categories of consumers, vide Sir Herbert Howard’s 
Note.—The Note on Post-war Forest Policy for India by the 
Inspector-General of Forests differentiates three categories of con¬ 
sumers of forest produce :— 

(i) General Consumers; i.e., largely town dwellers who 
obtain their requirements through the normal trade 
channels; 

(ii) Local village consumers; i.e., mostly villagers living 

close to the forests; they prefer to remove their 
requirements themselves to eliminate middleman’s 
profits; and 

(iii) Ordinary village consumers; i.e., mostly residents of 

villages some distance away from forests. 

1 the partially developed state of Madhya Pradesh where 
nearly one-half of the area is under forests which are more or less 
uniformly distributed, consumers of categories (i) and (ii) pre¬ 
dominate: these may more appropriately be referred to as the 
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urban and the rural population. Consumers of category (iii), i.e., 
semi-rural population are found only in the intensively cultivated 
plains of Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh which are mofe or less 
completely devoid of forests. The forest requirements of this 
semi-rural population are discussed under Term of Reference VI. 

64. Urban consumers.—The urban population is mostly en¬ 
gaged in industries or other non-agricultural pursuits. It pur¬ 
chases its forest requirements in the open market at competitive 
prices depending on the availability of produce and the demand. 
So far as the general requirements are concerned it will be in 
accordance with the Forest Policy not *to interfere with trade in 
forest products. But the case of supply of domestic needs 
specially of fuel to the poorer town dwellers, is on a different 
footing. At present the prices are almost prohibitive, because the 
bulk of the firewood is converted into charcoal and exported. 
This is causing much inconvenience and hardship to the poorer 
urban population. 

65. Rural consumers.—So far as the rural population is con¬ 
cerned, the forest policy definitely lays down that subject to preser¬ 
vation of woodlands and grasslands from destruction, rhe produce 
should be supplied to the greatest advantage and convenience of 
the people. Accordingly, in tracts where communications are well 
developed, the domestic agricultural requirements of the rural 
population in respect of small timber, firewood, bamboos, grass, 
fencing material,, etc., are allowed to be removed at nominal rates 
on rated passes obtainable front the vendors of the Department, or 
else from contractors. So far as the grazing requirements of this 
population are concerned, they are being triet at concessional rates 
us already detailed under term of Reference III. The schedule of 
rates for such requirements is reviewed from time to time by the 
Conservator and at rhe time of the revision of the working plan by 
the Special Revenue Officer. 

In the very backward tracts where contractors are not attract 
ed, and sales of forest produce by auction or on rated passes are not 
feasible and the consumers are mostly poor aborigines, they are 
allowed to remove their bona fide requirements under the system 
of commutation, i.e., on payment of a nominal fee per household 
per year. (q. v. Term of Ref. IX). The 1894 forest policy had 
given atwarning that "when produce is allowed to be removed 
under this system one of the dangers which it is most difficult to 
guard against is the fraudulent abuse of concessions for commer¬ 
cial purposes”.- This and other drawbacks of the system are dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 14. 

66 . The primary objective of the forest policy is to help 
Agriculture, the principal industry and the main concern of nearly 
nine-tenth of the population of the State, winch resides mostly in 
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villages. These villlages are interspersed with cultivation, fallow 
lands and forest. The 1894 forest policy lays down that convenient¬ 
ly accessible reserved forests should be managed to supply the 
essential forest requirements of the agriculturists, namely, pole- 
wood for constructing modest dwellings, firewood for the hearth 
and for protection against cold, bamboos for fencing and making 
household articles, edible products, medicinal herbs, etc., and to 
provide grazing for its cattle. To implement this recommenda¬ 
tions, such forests are assigned mostly to the classes Minor Forests 
and Pasture Lands. 

67. In the comparatively developed tracts, the forests are 
divided into a number of felling series comprising 5 to 10 square 
miles of forests, divided into 30 to 50 roughly equi-produedve 
annual coupes of too to 200 acres each, one of which is worked 
annually under the elastic system of Coppice-with-Reserves. The 
exploitable growth is sold standing, to contractors by public auc¬ 
tions for retailing it to consumers. To ensure that local consumers 
get their domestic and agricultural requirements at non-competi¬ 
tive rates, Government have already ordered that a provision be 
made in the agreement that poles up to 24" girth shall be supplied 
to them at moderate rates. Where this practice is not being 
followed, suitable depart menial action is indicated. 

68 . Dead Firewood.-Besides this, the agriculturists are 
allowed to remove dead firewood from tire remaining areas of the 
felling series on rated passes, obtainable from the vendors of the 
department at concessional rates. No complaint was received 
against this practice. 

69. Bamboos.—To meet the demand for bamboos, the forests 
have been divided into bamboo felling series of convenient sizes, 
each subdivided into 4 annual coupes one of which is open every 
year for removal of bamboos at' concessional rates. This method 
is also working satisfactorily. 

70. Charcoal export.—Very large quantities of charcoal are 
being exported outside the State to take advantage of high prices 
and in consequence the urban population is finding it increasingly 
difficult to obtain its domestic requirements of firewood at reason¬ 
able rates. This practice is contrary to the forest policy which lays 
down that satisfaction of local demand at moderate cost should 
receive preference over revenue production. 

71. Quantities allowed at concessional rates.—No upper limit 
has been fixed for the quantity of forest produce that may be re¬ 
moved by an agriculturist at concessional rate and sometimes the 
privilege is abused. The so-called concessional rates are already 
very low, considering the present level of prices. 
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CHAPTER io.-~MANAGEMENT OF FOREST NOT 
UNDER THE FOREST DEPARTMENT 

(Term of Reference V). 

72. Private forests.—As detailed earlier the private forests of 
the State comprise the following classes of land:— 

(a) (i) The “Wasteland Malials” of the Zamindaris of 

Chanda, Durg, Raipur and Bilaspur, which are ex¬ 
tensive and mostly forest-clad and (ii) certain G Class 
lands in Berar which occur mostly in the izaras: 
total area 5,599 square miles; and 

(b) the ’’Tree Forest” and “Scrub Jungle and Grass” less the 

raiyaiwan forests, which occur to a greater or lesser 
extent in almost in all malguzaris: total area 14,939 
square miles. 

Almost all of these, namely, the small patches interspersed 
with cultivated lands as also the larger blocks, have been very 
heavily exploited by the proprietors, often to the detriment of the 
residents of the villages, who nave certain prescriptive rights over 
them for removal, either free or at concessional rates, of their 
requirements of timber for agricultural implements, firewood and 
other forest produce, as also to graze their cattle. 

Overexploitation of private forests is sought to he prevented 
under the provisions of Chapter V of the Indian Forest Act. In 
accordance with the general policy of Government, forests are 
needed— 

(i) to preserve the climatic and the physical conditions of 

the country; and 

(ii) to promote the general well-being of the people. 

Private interests and rights must, therefore, give way as far as 
necessary when public interests are involved. 

Under section 35 of the Indian Forest Act, the State Govern¬ 
ment can, by a notification in the local official gazette, regulate or 
prohibit in any forest land of waste land— 

(a) the breaking up or clearing of land for cultivation, 

(1 b ) the excessive pasturing of cattle, whereby either existing 

• forest is endangered or such as has ^ already disappear¬ 

ed, is prevented from growing up again, 

(c) the burning or cutting down of the surface growth when 

such measures are considered desirable, 

(i) to minimise soil-erosion or mitigate floods, 

(ii) to conserve the soil and maintain its fertility, 

(iii) to regulate the water-supply, 

(iv) to protect the lines of communication, and 

(v) to preserve public health. 
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When such restrictions are considered necessary, a notice can 
be issued calling on kite proprietor to si tow cause vvitl.ui a reason¬ 
able time, why action should not be taken to prevent over- 
exploitation. The objections and evidence in support of them, if 
any, are heard by a special officer who records his opinion and 
submits it to the State Government for consideration. If the State 
Government decide against the objection, a notification is issued 
in the local official gazette specifying the limits of the tracts and 
declaring the prohibitions, regulations, etc., that are called for. 
If these prohibitions are not sufficient to effect the purpose requir¬ 
ed, without protective works, the cost of such works is borne by 
the Government. If the regulations ordered or the prohibitions 
imposed are neglected or flouted and the objective of Government 
cannot be achieved, the lands can be given under the control of a 
forest officer and subjected to all or any of the provisions relating 
to reserved forests under section 36 of the Indian Forest Act. 
Lastly, if absolutely necessary, section 37 provides that Government 
can acquire the land under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. 

Such action under the Indian Forest Act is. however, very 
cumbersome and in fact its provisions have seldom been invoked. 

73. Management under the Revenue Law.—Instead, rules 
have been made under the Revenue Law, viz., under sections 202 
and 204 of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act and sec¬ 
tions 42, 43 and 45 of the Berar Revenue Manual to regulate the 
management and control of forest growth in private forests. The 
effective clauses' of these rules are summarised below: — 

I. Old Centred Provinces .— On lands classed as “forest land” 
ot “ scrub jungle ” in the wajib-ul-arz — 

(a) no trees of any species may be cut, removed or burnt for 

the purpose of manufacturing charcoal, nor any of 
the following species of fruit trees cut without the 
previous permission of the Deputy Commissioner— 

Mango, Tamarind, Mahua, Achar, Jamun, Harra, Bahera, 
Sindhi, Palmyra, Date and Sago Palms, and the 
fruit-bearing Tendu; 

( b ) no forest growth may be cleared for cultivating the land 

if it lies within a radius of 15 miles from the limit of 
any municipal or notified area committee; • 

(c) when an application for cutting any forest growth for ex¬ 

tending cultivation is made by the proprietor the 
Deputy Commissioner may refuse to give permission 
if he considers this necessary in public interest; 

(d) forest growth may be cut under proper sanction subject 

to the following restrictions: — 

(i) no dahia or bewar cultivation shall be practised on the 
land; 
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(ii) (i) at least 30 seed-bearing trees of the principal kind 
cut shall be left per acre, and a minimum of qo 
evenly-distributed trees shall he left per acre; 

(2) all timber and brushwood shall be cut flush with the 

ground, and no culms of bamboos less than two 

years old shall be cut; 

(3) no cutting shall be done within 20 yards of either 

bank of a stream ordinarily retaining water till 
January; 

(e) no lease or licence for unrestricted cutting shall be given 
by the proprietor without permission of the Deputy 
Commissioner; 

(/) the Deputy Commissioner may at any time suspend cur¬ 
ing, to investigate, whether these operations are in 
accordance with the rules or not. 

II. Berar .—There are no restrictions on the exploitation of 
private forests in Berar. Proprietors are free to exploit them in 
any manner they like and even to completely fell them and utilize 
the land for any other purpose. 

These rules have not proved altogether satisfactory, primarily 
because— 

(i) the private forests cannot be inspected regularly for 

sheer want of stall; 

(ii) no definite criterion has been fixed for determining 

what constitutes overexploitation; 

(iii) the rules as amended on 22nd July 1947 did not specify 

that all current leases stood terminated and fresh per¬ 
mission for exploitation was necessary. As most of 
the current leases were unregistered, they could be 
extended indefinitely with impunity and even new 
leases executed and antedated. 

A more effective, albeit tentative, remedy would have been to 
suspend all leases and ask proprietors to obtain fresh sanctions from 
the Deputy Commissioner. This sanction should then have been 
given only on the condition that after exploitation the forest in 
question will contain the prescribed minimum tree growth. A safe 
criterion to adopt for determining what constitutes overexploitation 
would have been to insist that every acre of forest must contain, 
after exploitation, such number of trees, over one foot girth at 
breast height, as will ensure effective soil protection and satisfactory 
restocking of the forest, say, 150, 50, 30 or -20 trees per acre if their 
average girth at breast height was 1.5, 2.3, 3.5, or 4.5 feet, 
respectively. 
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74. Even so, perhaps, the enforcement of these rules would 
have created administrative difficulties. Therefore. Government 
have since passed a comprehensive legislation as an amendment to 
the Indian Forest Act to ensure proper management of any forest 
land or waste land which is not the property of Government. New 
sections 34-A to 34-L have been added and section 36 has been 
omitted. The State Government can now declare any private forest 
to be under Government management from a specified date, after 
which no right can be acquired except by their consent. In such 
forests— 

(a) no fresh clearing for cultivation or for any other purpose 
may be made; 

(ft) no cutting, collection or removal of trees, timber or 
other forest product may he undertaken; or 

(c) any cattle pastured, 

except in accordance with such rules as may be made by the State 
Government. Government can then appoint an Enquiry Officer 
to hear and decide objections of the owners or right-holders and 
then either commute the adverse rights or totally extinguish them. 
Thereafter the forest may be managed as a Government "protect¬ 
ed” forest for any length of time. 

Pending assent of the President of India, an Ordinance has 
been issued by the State to prevent further exploitation of private 
forests without proper authority. 

75. Raiyatwari Forests of the old Central Provinces. —For the 

management of forest in the raiyatwari villages rules have been 
framed under sections 204, 205 and 211 of the Land Revenue Act. 
There is not much valuable timber in these villages. Any compact 
areas which it is intended to reserve from clearing are classed as 
minhai clarakhtan. The only user over these areas allowed as of 
light is that of grazing and of collecting minor forest produce!, 
timber, bamboos, etc., for the raiyat’s own use but not for sale- 
These areas as ordinarily managed in accordance with the rules 
laid down for the malguzari forests. Where they contain forest of 
good quality, the Deputy Commissioner takes the advice of the 
Divisional Forest Officer. The Forest Department is expected to 
devise a working plan, and undertake the exploitation of th? area, 
provided that neither the plan nor the exploitation shall interfere 
with the raiyat’s rights of grazing or any other nistar to which 
'hey are entitled. This provision is a serious obstacle to successful 
conservation. 

Timber, bamboos, grass, fuel, thorns, leaves and minor pro¬ 
duce from the minhai darakhtan, minhai gachar and minhai 
pahar are given free to the raiyat. The village patel has to see that 

13 
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this right is not abused by individuals and it is the duty of the 
Revenue Inspector to make sure that ail villagers share equally in 
the privilege, The action of individuals that runs counter to the 
true interest of the villagers can thus be checked by a reference to 
the Deputy Commissioner in disputed cases before irreparable 
damage has been caused. 

No rights of user have been given in respect of lac, harra, rusa 
oii, tendu leaves and gum which are articles of commercial value. 
The right to collect these products from the minhai areas is leased 
by the Deputy Commissioner. The method of sale of such class of 
produce is determined by the Deputy Commissioner, in consultation 
with the Divisional Forest Officer. 

A raiyat is allowed to graze free, eight cattle including only 
one buffalo and six sheep or goats per plough. A labourer artisan 
or village servant, other than a raiyat, is allowed to graze free a 
maximum of only four heads of cattle including not more than 
one buffalo, and six sheep or goats, per house. All animals in 
excess of these numbers arc charged commercial rates. Grazing 
licences are issued by the Forest Department which entitle the hold¬ 
er to graze his cattle not only in the raiyatwnri areas but in the 
reserved forest, subject to the limitations under the grazing settle¬ 
ment for it. The Divisional Forest Officer is expected to bring to 
the notice of the Deputy Commissioner any cases where there is 
reason to believe that cattle liable to grazing dues are being grazed 
without ' licence in minhai areas. Malguzari cattle covered by a 
grazing licence for the reserved forest are also allowed to graze in 
the minhai areas. Any such cattle grazing in minhai areas with¬ 
out a Government forest licence are charged commercial rates. 

All income realised from the minhai areas is credited to the 
Forest Department. It consists of the following: — 

(i) Value of wood cut in the clearance of a village. 

(ii) Value of valuable timber cut in minhai darakhtan areas 

and not given to the villagers free. 

(iii) The sums raised by the lease of non-edible product such 

as lac, harra, and tendu leaves, etc. 

(iv) Grazing fees. 

The working of these rules rests primarily with the Land 
Record staff, acting under the order of the Deputy Commissioner, 
and it is not desired that officials of the Forest Department should 
have any concern with minhai areas under Revenue management. 
This prohibition, however, does not apply to the Divisional Forest 
Officer or his Assistant, whose advice as to their management, is 
welcomed by the Deputy Commissioner. 
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In the Agricultural Statistics and the Season and Crop Report 
the minimi areas are included under privately owned forest. This 
classification is incorrect. The minimi areas are Government 
owned. Their total extent in ihc Central Provinces is as under— 




*Minhai area 

Year of 


District 

at last 
settlement 

settlement 


(» 

(2) 

Acres 

(3) 

Nagpur 

.. 

620 

1912—17 

Wardha 



1908-12 

Chanda 

. , 

97,443 

1922—24 

Chhindwara 


45,281 

1913—20 

Betul 


22,125 

1917—21 

Jabalpur 


1,221 

1907—12 

Sagar 

. . 

3,729 

1911—16 

Mandla 


134,020 

1927—30 

Nimar 


137,668 

1908—13 

Hoshangabad 


5,921 

19 A-26 

Bhandara 


hOl 787 

1916—21 

Balaghat 


33ggj 56,431 

1914—17 

Biaapur 


gw?- 1,107 

1927—32 

Raipur 


M24 

1926—31 

Durg 


W- 35 

Total 510,502 

1932 


•Includes minhai darakhum, minhai gochar, minhaipahar and the abadi. 

In practice the Forest Department cannot exercise any effective 
control on these areas to prevent breaches of the rules. The exer¬ 
cise of the rights of grazing and nistar by the raiyats also adversely 
affects the regeneration of these forests which are fast deteriorating. 

76. “E” Class lands of Berar.—In Berar the "E” Class lands 
are fast being laid bare because under the rules in force— 

(a) cattle may be grazed over them without limitations and 

without payment; 

(b) residents may fell and remove for repairs to carts and 

agricultural implements and for petty repairs to 
houses and cattle sheds or for fencing fields, any trees 
other than— 

Mango, Pipal, Gular, Pakar, Banyan, Tamarind, Sindhi, 
Mahua, Tendu, Jamun and Anjan. 

The result has been that all growth the removal of which is 
permissible is being removed as it comes up, i.e., long before it 
attains a reasonable size. Such lands are also heavily grazed with 
the result that sheet erosion has now assumed menacing propor¬ 
tions and what is of immediate concern there is an acute shortage 
of fuel and grass. 
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The Committee noticed that everywhere private forests and 
State forests not under the control of the Forest Department ate 
being cashed in as rapidly as the available resources of labour and 
funds permit. Unless immediate steps are taken to prevent such 
devastation, disastrous consequences will ensue. Not only the 
population dependent on them for its essential domestic and agii- 
nilturai needs will be left unprovided but, what is worse, the denud¬ 
ed land will rapidly get eroded which would adversely affect agri¬ 
cultural practice in the lower reaches due to devastating floods and 
reduction of the moisture contents of the soil. 

Government control is very desirable to ensure systematic 
management. An outstanding example of what can be achieved 
are the Zamindari forests of Ahiri in Chanda district. They have 
progressively improved under Government management and are 
now yielding a very handsome profit to the proprietor. 

The Committee has noted with satisfaction the action recently 
taken by Government to issue an Ordinance stopping all exploita¬ 
tion of private forests pending a proper enquiry under the provi¬ 
sions of the recently enacted Central Provinces and Berar Indian 
Forest (Amendment) Act, 1949. It cannot too strongly advocate 
that these enquiries should be conducted with the utmost speed 
and adequate facilities provided for managing the forests that are 
declared “protected” under this Act. 

CHAPTER 11—THE FUEL AND FODDER PROBLEMS 
(Term of Reference VI.) 

77. General shortage in intensively cultivated tracts. —As 

pointed out earlier, in the intensively cultivated plains of Berar, 
Nagpur and Chhattisgarh in general and near larger towns else¬ 
where, fuel and fodder are in short supply because the towns are 
too far away from the reserved forests. Other forests and grazing 
grounds have now become more or less unproductive owing to 
overexploitation and neglect of protection and tending. The agri¬ 
cultural population and the town dwellers are, therefore, compelled 
to use cow-dung for fuel and loppings of trees as fodder, both of 
which are harmful practices. 

78. It was to check such economic regression that, as early 
as 189 5 , Dr. Voelcker advocated the creation of fuel and fodder 
reserves to which a reference has already been made. These re¬ 
commendations led to the formation of Balwl bans (Acacia arabica 
plantations) in Berar for meeting the demand for agricultural tim¬ 
ber and fuel as also for providing grazing facilities. These planta¬ 
tions are raised by the agri-silvicultural method or Ban kheti, under 
which Babul seeds are sown in lines 18' apart, and to recover a 
part of the expenses on plantation work, agricultural crops are 
grown in the intervening space as long as it is possible to do so. 
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When the Babul plantations are thinned in later life, grass comes 
up which is utilised for grazing. Creation of Babul bans by this 
method has proved an unqualified success from the economic point 
of view, as the cost of formation has been completely recovered 
from the agricultural crops. The contention sometimes made that 
continuous cultivation would be more profitable and will put a stop 
to harassment of the people by the subordinates of the Forest 
Department when cattle stray into Babul bans is unjustified. The 
Babul bans are created on marginal lands which can produce field 
crops only for few years that is only so long as the soil contains 
humus formed from fallen tree leaves. Thereafter the land be¬ 
comes unproductive under agriculture. To make the soil once 
again suitable for raising agricultural crops, it must be kept covered 
with forests for a number of years. Besides, the Babul bans have 
been created in the interest of the people themselves. Their exten¬ 
sion in Berar on suitable lands is one of the most important prac¬ 
tical measures that can be taken for meeting the fuel and fodder 
requirements of the agriculturist. 

Outside Berar, Dr. Voelcker’s warning was not heeded, mainly 
because cultivation was still interspersed with extensive private 
forests and grazing grounds. Since then, however, these private 
forests and grazing grounds have practically disappeared owing to 
lack of systematic management. Now there is an acute shortage 
of fuel and fodder. Fortunately the situation can still be retrieved 
by carefully conserving the coppice re-growth and then utilising it 
rationally or else by re-afforesting suitable areas. 

79. It has not been possible to ascertain what the reasonable 
nistar needs of the people are. nor to say how much area will.he 
necessary to produce these on a sustained basis, because the require¬ 
ments as also the productive capacity of the land vary from, place 
to place. Rough estimates made by the Secretary show that for 
self-sufficiency a village with 1,000 persons and 800 heads of cattle, 
intensively cultivating 1,500 acres of land, will require, in a year, 
nearly 10,000 maunds of dry fuel and 54,000 maunds of dry fodder. 
It may safely be assumed that one-fourth of the fuel required will 
be available from trees growing on field-bunds and on the village 
waste land ; similarly, one-half of the fodder required will be 
obtainable from the straw of agricultural crops and from the rough 
grazing on fallow fields and bunds. In other words, provision must 
be made for an annual production of 7.500 maunds of fuel and 
27,000 maunds of fodder. It is estimated that a forest worked on a 
rotation of 15 years, i.e., with 15 annual coupes, is likely to yield 
from the annual coupe about 300 maunds of fuel and some poles. 
Thus, the total extent of .forest required will be 375 acres. Similar¬ 
ly, as the fodder yield from a properly managed pasture land is 
nearly 40 maunds per acre, per season, a pasture-runt-fodder reserve 
of 675 acres will be required. As it is possible to grow trees 
and grass over the same area (for a few years at least 
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when the tree coppice is young and again when the trees have 
grown sufficiently tall) an area of 1,000 acres, i.c., one acre per 
capita should be adequate to meet the fuel and fodder needs of the 
village. 

The best method of managing such a fuel and fodder reserve 
will be to maintain an area of 400 acres as nislar forest and the 
remaining under fodder grasses. The forest could be formed into 
a felling scries and divided into 15 equi-productivc annual coupes 
one of which could be treated to modified clear coppice every year. 
After clear-felling, the coupe will need to be closed to grazing for 
a period of 5 years to allow the young coppice growth, that will 
come up from the stumps of trees felled and from cut-back seedl¬ 
ings to grow beyond the reach of cattle. In other words, when 
the working is in full swing, in a felling series, live coupes will 
at any time remain closed to grazing, in rotation, and the remain¬ 
ing ten coupes will h: available for grazing. Grass could be cut 
from the coupes closed to grazing. The grassland of 600 acres could 
be divided into 4 sections one of which could be closed to grazing 
or grass cutting, in rotation, for one growing season, that is, during 
July to October (inclusive) to allow grass seedlings to get established 
and form perennial tussocks. At the expiry of this period, the 
grass could he cut and the section thrown open to grazing for 
the rest of the year like the other three sections. In the three 
sections that arc to remain open to grazing throughout the year 
rotational grazing could be practised during the monsoon, by 
dividing each of them into two paddocks one of which could be 
closed to grazing in July and September and the other in August 
and October. Such monthly rest will result in greater production 
of grass. 

So. To summarise, the reserved forests are extensive but not 
yet fully productive. Even so, the annual production of fuel and 
fodder is far in excess of the requirements of the sparsely populated 
State. But as firewood is bulky it cannot be economically trans¬ 
ported over a long distance. Large quantities are also being con¬ 
verted into charcoal, which can be economically moved by rail 
for sale at a handsome profit outside the State. The result is that 
in spite of this plenty, there is an acute shortage of fuel in the 
plains of Berar. Nagpur and Chhattisgarh, as also in large towns. 
Similarly, fodder is also in short supply. The obvious remedy 
will be to create Fuel mid Fodder Reserves on suitable prjvate lands, 
such as the recently felled forests which could be restocked by 
mere protection and tending, and marginal agricultural lands 
which could be afforested hy the agri-silvicultural method. Such 
work will require skilful guidance and some capital expenditure. 
The work would thus he best done by the Government by declaring 
suitable areas as “protected” forests under the Indian Forest 
(Amendment) Act. Later they could be handed over to the 
Janapada Sabhas. 
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FUEL AND FODDER PRODUCTION 

PLATE XI11-a. 


Kachnar trees planted on field bunds : wood used as fuel, leaves as fodder 
and flowers as vegetable 
(Para. SO ) 


Babul trees planted along fields : wood a good timber and excellent fuel, 
thorns used for fencing and pods as fodder 

(Para. 80.) 


PLATE XIII-6 
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CHAPTER 12.—EXCISION OF RESERVED FORESTS FOR 
EXTENDING CULTIVATION 

(Term of Reference VII.) 

81. Existing provisions. —The 1894 policy has made very 
definite recommendations on this point. Inter alia it states— 

“ (i) The claims of agriculture are stronger than of forest 
preservation, except that when the physical conditions are such 
that the removal of protection afforded by the forest growth 
must result in the sterilisation or destruction of the soil, preser¬ 
vation of forest cover should receive preference. The honey¬ 
combing of valuable forests by patches of cultivation should 
not be allowed as it renders the proper preservation of the 
adjoining forest almost impossible. The cultivation must also 
be permanent, and must not be allowed, so to extend, as to 
encroach upon the minimum area of forests that is needed 
in order to supply the general needs of the country, or the 
reasonable forest requirements present and prospective, of the 
neighbourhood in which it is situated. In many tracts, culti¬ 
vation is practically impossible without the assistance of forests 
and it must not be allowed to destroy that upon which its 
existence depends.” 

“ (ii) Shifting cultivation, which eventually damages a 
large area of forest growth in order to place a small area under 
cultivation, costs more to the community than it is worth and 
can only be permitted under due regulation, where forest tribes 
depend on it for their sustenance. The cultivation must not 
be nominal and an excuse for the creation of pastoral or semi¬ 
pastoral villages, which do more harm to the forest than the 
good the crop-growers reap from them.” 

82. Forestry, the Foster-mother of Agriculture. —It merely 
remains to emphasize that the popular slogan that “ Forestry is the 
handmain of Agriculture” underrate the role that forests play in 
maintaining the fertility of agricultural soils, and promoting the 
well-being of the people. The correct slogan would be “ Forestry 
is the Foster-mother of Agriculture ”. 

83. Self-sufficiency of Madhya Pradesh _The population of 

the Union has outstripped its present food production and* in the 
wider interest of the well-being of the Nation, as a whole, an all-out 
effort is needed to wipe out the food deficiency. Happily, the State 
of Madhya Pradesh is still a surplus tract in so far as the produc¬ 
tion of the three essential needs of agriculturists are concerned, 
namely, food, fuel and fodder. It can, therefore, play an important 
role in meeting the requirements of the sister-States. There are 
extensive areas of valuable reserved forests, particularly in the 
remote tracts, which are potential cultivable lands and some of 
which could be turned to agriculture, in the same way as certain 
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marginal lands which are at present being cultivated, to eke out 
bare sustenance, should, under balanced economy, be utilised for 
growing fuel and fodder. 

84. Dedication of cultivable lands in the reserved forests for 
food production would be justified only if they are not required 
to meet the essential needs of the people, and the lands can he 
maintained permanently productive under agriculture. Excision 
should not be ordered merely because a demand for it has been 
made, as the primary motive behind such requests is to get bumper 
crops for a few years which is possible owing to the rich humus 
contents of forest soil, nor should forest land be turned to agri¬ 
culture unless all efforts to increase food production by improved 
agricultural practices on lands already under the plough or lying 
fallow have proved insufficient and the contemplated deforesting 
will not adversely affect soil conservation. 

85. Importance of forests in balanced economy.—For promot¬ 
ing balanced economy, the claims of forestry should be considered 
as strong as those of agriculture, because not only forests supply 
fuel and fodder but they also sustain agriculture by arresting soil 
erosion and regulating the water-supply. 

CHAPTER 13.—WILD LIFE POLICY 
[Term of Reference Vlll.) 

86. Importance of wild life.—Although the 1894 forest policy 
was basically directed at serving agricultural interests, it is silent on 
the question of management of the wild life which is an integral 
part of the forests. 

87. Nature has endowed the State with magnificient asset of 
wild life, which in its variety and beauty will compare favourably 
with that of any country in the world. The ability of wild animals 
to survive depends on their capacity to withstand successfully the 
onslaught of adverse environmental factors operating in the 
habitat,—tne forest, the scrub and the cultivated fields—the avail¬ 
ability of ample footl, and conditions favourable for breeding and 
living unmolested. All animals have an inherent power to resist 
uncongenial ecological conditions by suitable adaptations. But this 
is very slow process of evolution. Under rapidly changing con¬ 
ditions, a struggle for existence sets in, and ultimately results in 
the survival of the fittest. The activities jof the predators are the 
most potent factor for the extermination of certain species. Of 
these, Man is the most prodigal, as he has devised means and 
methods for making a short shrift of all animal life injurious to 
him. Often, he may destroy life merely to satisfy his lust. 

88 . Increase in human population and consequent clearing of 
forests for extending cultivation, the need for protecting the crops 
against the ravages of wild animals, the ease with which wild life 
may be destroyed with the aid of faster transport and powerful 



WILD LIFE 


PLATE XlV-a. 



Monkeys : they damage agricultural crops 
(Paras. 87 and 95.) 
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weapons, and above all a complete disregard of the'unwritten laws' 
of Sport by poachers and pot-hunters, have taken a heavy toll of 
wild life, which is now confined mostly to the remote forests. Even 
here, conditions for survival are becoming increasingly difficult 
owing to extensive exploitation of the forests and the hunting habits 
of the aborigines. 

89. Once a species, evolved as a result of myriads of years of 
evolutionary process, becomes extinct, owing to adverse environ¬ 
mental conditions, it is lost for ever. It is beyond the wit of 
homo sapiens (;Vlan tiie wise; to re-create it. species, that 
appears useless or even positively harmful to man, might yet prove 
to be highly beneficial. Hence the call of the Naturalists to per¬ 
petuate all species by careful protection and preservation, if neces¬ 
sary, by confining them to restricted zones. 

90. Birds in particular are extremely beneficial. They are 
mostly insectivorous, consuming enormous quantities of insects, 
most of which are in the highest degree, injurious to man and his 
concerns. Certain birds even feed on vermins, which are destruc¬ 
tive to crops and are carriers of dreaded diseases. Sonic’ birds are 
scavengers, such as vultures, kites and crows. They speedily and 
effectively consume carcasses, which would otherwise putrefy and 
befoul the air. Certain small birds are flower-pollinating agents. 
A typical example is the fertilisation of the flowers of Semal, the 
principal match-wood of India. Birds also help in seed dispersal. 
Unfortunately, this function is not always of a beneficial character. 
Typical bad examples are the dispersal of the seed of the abnoxious 
weed lantana and the plant Loranthus which grojys parasitically on 
several kinds of trees. The seeds of these species are avidly eaten 
by birds and passed out uninjured at distant places where they 
germinate and take root. It is true that certain, birds are harmful, 
particularly parrots, mynas and crows which feed on agricultural 
crops and cultivated fruit. But, taken as a whole, the avi-fauna is 
extremely beneficial. Therefore, not only should birds be preserved 
but even encouraged by providing special nesting and feeding faci¬ 
lities, as is done in certain forests on the continent of Europe, as a 
natural safeguard against damage to forests through insects. 

91. Certain mammals are also of economic value. The deer 
tribe give venison, and their antlers arc a valuable commodity. 
The skins of several animals make good trophies and the fur of 
tome is a commercial product. 

92. Existing legislation.—The public at large do not fully 

appreciate the need for the preservation of wild life. Therefore, it 
becomes the duty of an enlightened Government to take the initia¬ 
tive through legislation and to educate public opinion to support its 
action. It is such considerations which led Government of India to 
pass the Preservation of Wild Animals and Game Act (XX of 1887), 
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This was later replaced by the more comprehensive Wild Birds and 
Animals Protection Act (Vll of 1912). Besides these Acts, in 
Madhya Pradesh there is the Central Provinces Game Act (XV 
of 1935), which is also applicable to Berar (but not yet to the 
integrated States) and the shooting rules made under sections 
26 (i) and 76 (d) of the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927). 

93 . Notwithstanding these provisions, wild life is not receiving 
the requisite protection; nor has any serious attempt yet been made 
to create any natural reserves and to utilise these for scientific 
studies and for attracting tourist traffic. Some of the wild animals 
are threatened with extinction, particularly wild buffalo, black 
buck, chinkara and certain birds. In certain ..exacts the balance of 
Nature has been upset and animals destructive to crops have in¬ 
creased, particularly pigs, blue bulls, monkeys and parrots, in other 
places carnivora do not get enough game to prey upon and have 
become cattle-lifters and even man-eaters. The custom of dedi¬ 
cating domestic cows and bulls to deities to ward off evil or as a 
tneditorious deed, by allowing them to lead a free life, has resulted 
in their becoming wild and breeding in the forests adjoining culti¬ 
vated lands. These are causing much damage to crops in certain 
tracts. 

94. Sanctuaries and Recreation Reserves. —The pre-requisite of 
successful preservation of wild life Ts the provision of suitable con¬ 
ditions for its breeding and living unmolested. Hence the need 
for maintaining the forests in a natural state. In such ‘ natural 
parks two kinds of areas may fie distinguished : ‘ Sanctuaries ’, 
namely, forests which are subjected to the least possible disturb¬ 
ances from outside agency, except for scientific studies to allow 
animals to lead a natural life ; and ‘ recreation reserves ’ where vari¬ 
ous knds of amenities are provided to attract sightseers and health- 
seekers, such as facilities for camping, hunting, fishing, riding, 
hiking, etc., as also provision made for liberal education through 
museums, cinemas, etc. A special wild life Warden with adequate 
qualified staff to help him in the management and to guide the 
visitors will be necessary as is the case in American National Parks. 
There are several suitable areas in the State for creating such natural 
parks, particularly the tract lying between Amarkantak, Balaghat 
and Mandla or parts of Bastar. 

95. Prevention of damage.—The most effective measures to 
minimise damage by wild life will be— 

(i) to reduce cover in the adjoining scrub jungle which offers 

shelter to the animals; 

(ii) to issue crop-protection gun licences more freely; and 

(iii) to organise crop-protection clubs: 

care being taken to see that such measures are not abused to exter¬ 
minate beneficent fauna. 
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g 6 . So far as organised-sport is concerned, the existing shooting 
rules are quite adequate, except that heavier and deterrent penal¬ 
ties for their breaches would be desirable. The subordinate forest 
staff should also be empowered to register offences against the 
Game Act. As a safeguard against depletion of game, the maxi¬ 
mum number of animals of any kind that may be snot by a permit- 
holder should be fixed according to the availability of game m each 
forest, instead of the present practice of fixing the lirpit per gun. 
Overshot shooting blocks should be rested from time to time and 
fees should be charged for trophies collected by sportsmen. 

CHAPTER 14.—AGENCY OF EXPLOITATION 
(Term of Reference IX.) 

97. Present practice. —Forest produce with a commercial 
demand such as timber, poles, firewood, bamboos, lac, harra, tendu 
leaves, rusa grass, etc., is generally disposed of by public auction 
and when this fails to secure a reasonable price approximating the 
upset price of the reserve bid, by calling for sealed tender. Private 
negotiations for its disposal are prohibited. Before such sales the 
produce is properly marked, enumerated or otherwise specified by 
defining the area from which and the manner in which it may be 
temoved, and the detailed conditions of sale are announced. But 
when the collection and conversion of forest produce requires 
considerable outlay and organisation, or the operations must be 
carried out skilfully to avoid damage to the growing stock and to 
ensure successful restocking, the work is done departmentally; for 
instance, logs and rough squares of Teak and other species from 
Bori, Allapalli and Melghat and Sal sleepers from Mandla and 
Balaghat are fashioned and extracted departmentally. The Teak 
timber is transported to Government depots either departmentally 
or generally through contractors, where it is sold by public auctions 
held' periodically after due publicity. The sleepers are transported 
to rail heads for passing and purchase by the Railway Department. 
In North Raipur and Bilaspur divisions, bamboos, for which there 
is a great demand, are cut and collected departmentally and offered 
for sale at convenient centres. Of late, attempts have been made 
to collect and offer firewood for sale to the urban population. 
Experience has shown that such working is more suitable from 
every point of view and, therefore, wherever the requisite staff and 
funds are available, departmental operations are preferred. 

98. On the other hand, produce with a restricted demand by 
consumers for their own domestic requirements, or for local sale 
such as dead firewood, bamboos, thatching and fodder grass, etc., is 
permitted to be removed from the forests open to such extraction 
under rated passes, issued at scheduled rates, by vendors appointed 
by the department at convenient places. Besides this, as agricul¬ 
turists also require a certain amount of small timber, chiefly 
poles, for which they cannot afford to pay the market rates, recently 
Government have lordered that a clause should be inserted in 
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agreements with contractors that timber up to 24" girth shall be 
supplied to specific agricultural population at rates fixed by the 
Forest Department and announced at the time of auction. The 
details of quantity that may he so supplied or the period when 
they should be made available have, however, not been specified. 

99 . Commutation for nistar and paidawar .—hr backward 
tracts where contractors are not attracted, owing to remoteness, the 
bulk of produce being of 11011-commercial value or for other reasons 
and appointment of vendors is not feasible, the neighbouring 
population is allowed to collect its requirements by commutation 
on payment of a lump sum per household once for the whole year, 
in return for the privilege of removing from a particular forest, at 
anv time and as often as necessary, specified forest produce for 
bona lide house consumption, but not for barter or sale. The rules 
for such commutation for nistar and paidawar for the old Central 
Provinces are summarised below: — 

(i) Commutation for nistar and paidawar is permitted onlv 

from forests considered suitable for the purpose by 
the Conservator and the Deputy Commissioner. 
Ordinarily, it is considered undesirable to permit 
removal under this system from forests under systema¬ 
tic management, i.c., under the coupe system, Nistar 
means the requirements of dry firewood, drv bamboos, 
grass, thorns, leaves and bark, for bona fide domestic 
consumption and not for barter, sale or wasteful use. 
Paidawar means edible roots, fruits, flowers and gums. 
These definitions are subject to alteration from time 
to time. In special areas where there is a danger of 
abuse, firewood may be excluded from nistar. 

(ii) Commutation is allowed only if all the villagers, other 

than Agharias (iron smelters) and Chamars (tanners 
of hide) agree to commute. Government servants, 
infirm and blind persons, widows, with no adult mem¬ 
bers of family who can collect, produce for them and 
other person specially exempted by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner may be excused from the payment. 

(iii) Any village commuting for nistar must also commute 

for paidawar. Shopkeepers and banias who do not 
collect paidawar arc exempt from payment of paida¬ 
war dues. 

(iv) The commutation fees are as under— 

( a ) Nistar— 

Malguzars and tenants. —Four annas per plough. 

Shopkeepers and hanias.- -Eight annas Tier house, 

Kalars. Half pice per rupee of Government excise 
demand. 
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A gh arias — 

Rs. 8 for one furnace. 

Rs. 12 for two furnaces. 

Rs. 15 for three furnaces. 

Chamars. —Rs. 2-8-0 per house. 

Labourers .—Three annas per individual. 

(b) Paidawar. —Five annas per house. 

The rates are subject ro revision piecemeal for districts or 
forest ranges. 

100. At present, comrnutarion is allowed in certain forests of 
South Chanda, South Raipur, Mandla, Bilaspur (Karanjia Range) 
only. The system dates hack to 1865 when forest lands began to be 
declared reserved forests under the Indian Forest Act. It was the 
first step to regulate the unrestricted exploitation of forest in the 
interest of conservancy. Experience showed that the system was 
subject to much ,'tbuse which could not be easily checked, as also 
to misuse, for example, green fuel trees were often girdled to kill 
them ro maintain a continuous supply of dead firewood and valu¬ 
able timber trees were ofren killed by the removal of their bark. 
Unrestricted nistar is eventually fatal to forests, typical examples 
of which are the E and C class lands of Berar. the raiyatwari and 
even the malgitzari. and the zamindari forests of the Central 
Provinces. 

101. The system was. therefore, gradually replaced by sale on 
licences for specified classe: of forest produce. When even this was 
not found altogether satisfactory, specially where large timber and 
other forest products of commercial importance were concerned, 
regular working plans were, prepared and forests exploited under 
contracts with individuals who traded in forest products, or else 
worked departmentally. 

102. Today, therefore, the outmoded commutation system is 
confined to the very remote forests. Even these have now become 
accessible. It is time that the system was altogether abolished as it 
is a serious obstacle to successful forest conservancy, and the 
Special Revenue Officer’s enquiry on each forest working plan fully 
considers the question of amicably meeting the bona fide domestic 
needs of the local population. 

103. The system is also in vogue in the so-called ‘ village 
forests ’ of the merged States. Its modification to prevent wasteful 
utilisation and more so to arrest the depletion of forest is one of 
the most urgent forest problems of these States. It may not be 
feasible to abolish the system all of a sudden without causing un¬ 
due hardship to consumers. It would be desirable to wean the 
people of this practice in stages. 

104. So far as the removal of edible fruits, roots and leaves or 
medicinal herbs is concerned, they are allowed to be removed either 
free or on nominal payment. 
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105. Basic principles governing choice of Agency.—The choice 

of the agency to be employed for exploiting the reserved forests 
must depend on a due consideration of— 

(a) the silvicultural requirements of the forests. 

(£>) the convenience of the purchasers and consumers, 

(c) financial considerations, and 

(d) administrative requirements. 

Ordinarily, large timber and other products of commercial 
importance would be best exploited through experienced contrac¬ 
tors who have the requisite wherewithals of capital and organisa¬ 
tion. But if the operations require technical skill to avoid damage 
to crop left standing and to ensure success of regeneration, for 
instance, where the exploitation must be completed by a particular 
date and when reliable and efficient contractors are not readily 
available, the work must be done departmentally. As, however, 
local village consumers, who are generally poor cultivators, prefer 
to remove their requirements themselves to avoid the middleman’s 
profit, the pole and firewood yielding forests, the exploitation of 
which is not a skilled operation, would be best left to local petty 
contractors who collect the material and retail it out from the 
coupes. Thinnings in such forests, however, are a skilled operation 
and would be best carried out departmentally, whereafter the 
produce may be sold by public auction. Bamboo exploitation 
requires a good deal of care to ensure that subsequent production 
does not suffer, but as the requisite staff to carry out these opera¬ 
tions departmentally is generally not available, and as the agricul¬ 
turists prefer to have green bamboos and at a time convenient to 
them, and more so, as they want to avoid middleman's profit, it 
would be best to allow them to remove these on rated passes, under 
proper supervision to see, that, the cuttings are carried out in a 
methodical manner. Similarly, removal of fodder and thatching 
grass, fencing material, dead firewood should be permitted on rated 
passes. Edible fruits, such as mahua, achar, tendu. etc., should 
also be permitted to be removed by the consumers themselves. 

106. In the very backward tracts where contractors are not 
attracted nor is it feasible to appoint pass vendors, and consumers 
are allowed to remove their bona fide requirements including poles 
and gseen firewood, under the system of commutation, such 
exploitation should be carefully watched to prevent wastage, and 
damage to standing crops. 

107. In so far as green timber for making agricultural imple¬ 
ments is concerned, a request was made to the Committee at 
several places to permit its removal by the cultivators themselves. 
Although the operations are difficult to supervise to effectively 
prevent fraudulent practices or damage to other crop through sheer 
neglect, it would be desirable to find a way out. 
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CHAPTER 15.—DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST INDUSTRIES 
(Term of Reference X.) 

108. Important commercial products. —The important com¬ 
mercial forest products of the State are timber, charcoal, bamboos, 
‘bidi’ leaves, harra, katha, rusa grass and lac — 

Timber. — (a) Teak, a general-utility timber, easy to season, 
reasonably strong and naturally durable, is the most important 
timber of the State. Poles and small timber are mostly consumed 
locally but large timber is exported. It comes mostly from the 
forests of Bori in Hoshangabad division, Allapilli in South Chanda 
division and Melghat in the Amravati division from where it is 
collected departmentally, and periodically auctioned at the forest 
depots of Taku, Bailarshah and Achalpur respectively. There are 
smaller depots at other places also. Teak from the extensive 
iorests of South Bastar division and from other forests which yield 
smaller quantities is removed by contractors. The timber is sold 
mostly as logs or rough squares. Inferior logs are sawn in small 
departmental mills and sawn material sold in lots at depots. The 
present methods of selling, conversion and sale are capable of 
improvement to reduce wastage and conversion costs. Larger 
profits are also likely to accrue if the timber is graded. Creation of 
large plantations of teak in suitable localities will, in the long run, 
prove very profitable. 

(b) Sal is the principal timber species of the eastern half of 
the State. It is less valuable than teak. Large trees are exploit¬ 
ed departmentally to obtain railway sleepers: smaller trees are 
exploited through contractors. The rates for sleepers, which are 
supplied to the Railway Department of the Government of India, 
are fixed by mutual consultation. 

(c) Semal is an important match-wood for which there is com¬ 
plete demand. Probably the cut has exceeded the annual replace¬ 
ment. 

(d) Bija, Haldu and Shisham are very valuable timbers for 
which there is full demand. The output is not very large. 

(e) Saj is available in large quantities but the wood needs to be 
kiln-seasoned for which there arc no facilities. Most of it is, there¬ 
fore, sold at low rates or else converted into charcoal. 

(/) Papra, if available in 2' and up girth atid 4' long Toillets, 
fetches high prices as it is a good turnery wood. It is a very slow- 
growing timber and the supplies are limited. 

(g) Babul, if straight, is utilisable as agricultural timber and 
letches a high price. 

( h ) Salai is a soft wood used for cheap packing cases which 
were extensively utilised in the last war. It is now to be utilised 
for making mechanical pulp in a newsprint mill that is being put 
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up ai Chandni in the Nimar forest division by the National News- 
pi int and Paper Mills, Ltd. The State Government have guaran¬ 
teed the salai requirements of the Company at a concessional rate 
with a view to encourage this industry of national importance. 

Charcoal—Very large quantities of charcoal are being manu¬ 
factured in the reserved forests from hard woods which are not 
saleable as timber. Charcoal is made by the open air method 
under which the yield per ton of wood is low and the volatile pro¬ 
ducts are completely lost. Almost the entire quantity is exported 
outside the State. The possibility of making charcoal in port¬ 
able closed retorts and collecting die wood-tar and pyroligneous 
acid, has not been examined. 

Bamboos .—Of the two species of bamboo found in the forests, 
namely, Katang (Bambusa arundinacea ) and Bans (Dendrocalamus 
siricLus), only the latter is of commercial importance; the former 
is too thorny and occurs omy in the remote moister forests. Bans 
is used for a variety of purposes such as scaffolding, roofing, wall¬ 
ing, matting, lathis, fishing rods, umbrella-handles, tent-poles, bas¬ 
ketry. etc. ilu ten ice slio.vs are <. <iibl 2 . St is par r.vccoiv/c.'-she 
most important raw material for making paper and large quanti¬ 
ties of it are being exported to factories outside the State. Recently 
two companies, the National Newsprint and Paper Mills, Ltd., and 
the Ballarpur Paper and Straw Board Mills, Ltd., have been floated 
for making newsprint and high grade paper, which will utilise 
30,000 and 20,000 tons of air-dried bamboos per year, at Nepanagar 
and Balharshah, respectively. The State of Madhya Pradesh owns 
the majority of shares of boih the companies and lias recently 
accepted full financial responsibility for the projects. These mills 
are expected to go into production in a couple of years. Govern¬ 
ment have guaranteed supplies of bamboos at concessional rates. 
Large quantities of bamboos are also utilised for making orange 
baskets. The technique of working bamboos to obtain a sustained 
yield and to raise plantations is known but the output of the 
forests has not been determined systematically. 

Bull leaves .—The tender leaves of Tcndu are a commercial 
commodity which gives a very large revenue to the State. They 
are used as wrappers for tobacco to make bidis or Khaki cigarettes. 
The right to collect the leaves is sold by auction. The prices 
obtained ate dependent on the stocks in hand with the traders and 
the prospects of obtaining wagons for transport. The quality and 
quantity of leaves obtained could be increased by cultural treat¬ 
ment. So far no such attempts have been made except in the 
Kaigarh tract. 

Harra .—This is known in trade as the chebulic myrabolam. 
It is an important tan-stuff. Large quantities are produced in the 
reserved forests of Balaghat, Mandla, Bilaspur, Raipur, Raigarh 
and Kanker. The right to collect harm is auctioned usually for a 
period of three years. Bulk of the collection is exported outside 
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India, from Calcutta or Bombay, either as whole fruit or after 
crushing and removing the stone. The possibility of establishing 
a factory in Kanker for making tanning extract is under examina¬ 
tion. 

Katha .—This is extracted from the heart-wood of Khair, a 
common tree of the dry forests, notably those of Korea, Jabalpur, 
Sagar and Hoshangabad. Standing trees of 15" and up girth at 
base are sold by public auction. The purchasers make katha 
in the forests by a crude method. As the prices are high, the 
product is generally adulterated. The possibility of making better 
quality katha in a factory has not been examined, nor any 
attempts made to raise plantations of khair, which should prove 
very remunerative. 

Rusa grass .—Rusa or Tikhari grass of the motia variety occurs 
naturally in the forests of Atnravati and parts of Niinar, Iietul and 
West Berar. Its inflorescence yields on distillation palmarosa 
oil containing over 90 per cent geraniol, which is an important 
commercial product., At present it is auctioned annually and the 
purchasers distil it by a crude method for which purpose they are 
allowed to collect dead firewood free of cost. Under this method 
large quantities of fuel are consumed and the cost on collection of 
grass is also very heavy. Plantations of rusa grass can be easily 
made and if sufficiently large plantations are created steam dis¬ 
tillation in improved stills, should prove more economical. 
Experiments to -determine the correct time for collecting grass 
flowers and the best method of distillation will have to be carried 
out. The crude oil could then be departmentally fractionated to 
obtain geraniol the marketing of which will give very substantial 
profits. Small plantations have alreadv been raised and depart¬ 
mental distillation has given encouraging results. \ 

Lac .—This is the resinous incrustation of an insect found oi> 
certain trees. The most important forest trees are Ghont. Palas 
and Kusufn which abound round about Damoh. Gondia and Dham- 
tari, respectively, as also in other places. A major portion of the 
lac is converted into shellac within the State by the crude bag- 
method in factories which have been established at Gondia, Dham- 
tari and Raigarh. Shellac is sent to Calcutta for export mostly to 
America. Some dana lac is afso sent to Calcutta where it is con¬ 
verted into shellac by improved methods. Once upon a*time a 
very large revenue was obtained from the lease of trees for "cultivat¬ 
ing”. lac on them, notably in the Damoh and Raipur divisions. 
After 1936, the prices had slumped and cultivation had become less 
remunerative. At the present instant the prices are again verv 
high. In merged States cultivation had never died out and since 
1943 they have made large profits. The future of lac as a commer¬ 
cial forest product is very dubious. Until a few years ago India 
produced nearly 90 per cent of the world’s output of which the 
major portion was utilised in the gramophone industry and the 
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remainder for making varnishes, water-proof inks, sealing wax, 
electric insulators, bangles, etc. Now, Thailand threatens to be¬ 
come a serious rival, and the gramophone industry now prefers to 
use synthetic substitutes, chiefly because the quality of Indian 
shellac is not dependable. As lac is a dollor earner, -the possibili¬ 
ties of giving this industry an impetus deserve careful examination. 

109, Scope for development.—The revenue from the commer¬ 
cial forest products obtainable from the reserved forests could be 
considerably increased if sustained efforts were made to increase 
the production and reduce the cost of collection. # conversion and 
marketing. Every possible, attempt should be made to increase the 
production of these and other kinds of forest produce of commer¬ 
cial value at the least cost to obtain the highest sustained and where 
possible progressively' increasing revenue from the commercial 
forests. 

no. Certain woods at present used as fuel could be utilised as 
timber after seasoning and preservative treatment for which faci¬ 
lities should be provided. It would also desirable to create 
plantations of such species as Semal. Khair, Maharukh Bhonrsal, 
etc. Bamboo is a verv valuable forest produce with a complete 
demand and it would be desirable to raise extensive plantations of 
it in suitable localities. Rusa grass and Sabai grass are other com¬ 
mercial products the production of which should be encouraged. 
Cultivation of lac and production of shellac could be placed on a 
proper footing. The forests also abound in plants yielding medi¬ 
cinal drugs, the collection of which could be encouraged to give a 
fillip to Ayurveda. Other obvious improvements to augment the 
revenue from the forests are improving the methods of telling and 
extraction of wood, making of charcoal and katlia. Growing of 
certain exotics also deserves trial, for instance, sandalwood for its 
oil, paper mulberry for making paper. Eucalyptus for obtaining 
cheap fuel, Shikakai for its pods, Kudzu vine for arresting soil 
erosion and for use as fodder, Sisal for its fibre, etc. 

CHAPTER 16.—FOREST VILLAGES 
(Terms of Reference XL) 

in. Genesis of Forest Villages.—The forest policy of 1894 does 
nor give any directive in so far as the welfare of forest village popu¬ 
lation L# concerned, presumably because when the policy was 
formulated the need for settling such labour colonies in villages 
created on reserved forest land was not felt. A history of these 
“forest villages” of which there are over a thousand scattered all 
over the reserved forests of the State with a total population of over 
u lakh, is given in the paragraphs that follow. 

112 . The important tree-clad areas of the State, rhar were not 
burdened with many prescriptive rights, were declared reserved 
forests about 1878 and placed in charge of the Forest Department 
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for managing them so as to make them more productive and in¬ 
creasingly useful to the people. The first concern of the Depart¬ 
ment was to put a stop to ruthless exploitation and shifting cultiva¬ 
tion which tne aboriginal tribes were practising in these torests. 
This roving agriculture variously referred to as Dahya, Beora or 
Bewar, consisted of clear felling, the forests, burning the slash and 
sowing field crops for so long as the unman urea soil couid give a 
reasonable yield and then shifting to new areas of forest. This prac¬ 
tice was leading to a progressive extermination of valuable tree 
growth as the abandoned lands did not get satisfactorily forested. 
Small patches of reserved forests containing good culturable sod 
were, therefore, established as forest villages to settle the nomadic 
tribes and thus wean them of the destructive habit. This was the 
genesis of forest villages. Wherever care was. nor taken to prevent 
deterioration of the soil through erosion or to keep the villagers, 
contended, the villages soon got deserted. Elsewhere the wandering 
tribes became regular cultivators and, in the off season of agriculture, 
turned up for forest works to supplement their earnings. Judged 
as a whole, the underlying objective, namely, of settling the wander¬ 
ing tribes, was achieved to a very great extent. 

113. As the activities of the Department increased, a larger 
labour force, far beyond what the settled nomadic tribes could pio- 
vide, was needed for such works as survey and demarcation, felling, 
extraction, road-making, plantation, cultural operations, etc., parti¬ 
cularly in the forests remote from cultivation. Out of this neces¬ 
sity arose the modern concept of forest villages, namely, laboui 
dolonies composed of settlers, able and willing to work in the 
forests. 

114 . Conditions of residence.—Under the existing rules forest 
villages are designed solely to afford a permanent supply of suitable 
local labour and not for the purpose of expanding cultivation or 
for earning any land rent. 

The conditions of residence are— 

(i) the Forest Department and its contractors have the first 

claim to the labour of forest villagers on payment of 
the market rate; 

(ii) the villagers may not accept other employment without 

the sanction of the Forest Department and are expect¬ 
ed to obey the orders of the Divisional Forest Officer. 

115. The main privileges and concessions given to the* villagers 
are—* 

(i) enough culturable land to support the settler and his 

family. A nominal rent 01 about four annas per acre 
per annum is charged; 

(ii) free grazing for eight bulls, bullocks or cows per holding 

to cultivators and for four such animals to each 
labourer; 

(iii) free removal of thorns and wood needed for bona fide 

agricultural purposes, a reasonable quantity of wood 
and grass for house-building and repairs and all the 
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requirements of dead wood for fuel, and bambooB, 
leaves, edible fruits, flowers and roots for domestic pur¬ 
poses; and 

(iv) taccavi advances on easy terms, either in cash or as seed 
and for purchase of bullocks or carts up to Rs. 500 per 
individual. Interest at the rate of one anna per 
rupee per annum is charged on such advances. 

116. In selecting settlers, preference is given to persons who 
are habituated to extraction and handling of forest produce. 
Whenever a new village is established due allowance is made for 
a reasonable increase in population. 

117. A headman called mukaddam or patel is selected by the 
villagers, subject to the approval of the Divisional Forest Officer. 
His principal duties are— 

(i) collection of rents; 

(it) enforcement of sanitary conditions; 

(iiij custody of village book in winch are entered the names 
of holders, the fields allotted, the cattle owned, the 
dues recoverable, a record of works on which they 
have been employed and the payments made to them. 

For this service the mukaddam is entitled to a commission up 
to four annas per rupee of rent collected. 

118. A village kotwar is also appointed. His primary duty is 
to keep watch and ward over the village and to report otlences. 
For services rendered, he is allowed to cultivate two ploughs of 
land, free of rent, as also to collect the customary dues from the 
villagers. 

119. The forest village lands continue to remain reserved 
forests and as such, legally speaking, the villagers have no tenancy 
or other rights as enjoyed by the villagers of malguzari or raiyat- 
wari villages under ttie Land Revenue Act. They merely enjoy 
the privileges and concessions detailed above. The villagers can 
be summarily evicted by the Divisional Forest Officer but have a 
right to appeal to the Conservator. 

120. • Amongst the best developed forest villages may be men¬ 
tioned Allapilli m the South Chanda division. Uar-Nawapara in 
the North Raipur division and Kalpi in the Jabalpur division. 

121. Problems involved —Welfare measures .—To keep the 
forest villagers contended and happy, various amenities are provided 
as far as circumstances justify, such as, a tank or well, free medicines, 
etc. In some of the bigger villages, schools and hospitals have also 
been provided, and the villagers are encouraged to start shops, 
dairies, etc. It is generally recognized that much uplift work can¬ 
not be done unless the population substantially increases sufficient 
funds are made available and a certain amount of benevolent com¬ 
pulsion is used. Above all, the forest officers should take real inter¬ 
est in this philanthropic work. 
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Improvement in various directions is posible to Inake these 
colonies of settlers’ model villages, self-sufficient as far as possible 
and provided with the essential amenities, if the Village Uplift 
Department could give a helping hand. 

122. Labour problems.—The Forest Department experiences 
genuine difficulty in obtaining labour of the right type for various 
forest operations and experience has shown that this system of 
establishing labour colonies is perhaps the best solution, provided 
that the settlers are not harassed by unscrupulous forest officials, 
are given full wages and whole-time work and allowed adequate faci¬ 
lities for looking after their crops. A sympathetic officer can always 
arrange to do this. Organisation of labour gangs is under considera¬ 
tion and should go a long way to improve matters. 

123. Conditions of settlement.—Admittedly the tenure is in¬ 
secure. But even so, the allegation some time made that forest vil¬ 
lagers are no better than serfs is wholly unjustified. So long as 
the land given out for temporary cultivation, to enable the seu.ers 
to raise some food crops and vegetables legally remains reserved 
forest, so long technically no tenancy rights can be given. The 
present condition of tenure is similar to that of factory labourers. 
The liability to ejection, on misconduct, actually has a salutary 
effect on their behaviour, and in any case eviction is ordered very 
rarely and only as an extreme measure. The hereditary principle 
is tacitly recognized. In other words, the tenure is quite secure, 
albeit not exercisable legally. 

It should be clearly realised that forest villages have been 
established on reserved forest lands solely to obtain a permanent 
supply of dependable labour for efficiently managing me forest 
estate and not for permanent settlement on land, much less to earn 
land revenue. In fact, a nominal rental is charged and it is clearly 
understood that so long as the cultivation is not allowed to suffer 
owing to prolonged absence from the village the settler is expected 
to go on these works in preference. It is, of course, obligatory on 
the department to give sympathetic treatment to the settlers. 
Therefore, any tendency on the part of unscrupulous forest officers 
to evade this obligation is carefully guarded against. Much of the 
grievances would disappear if more detailed rules are framed and 
the programme of forest works is carefully drawn up. 

124. The Committee has read with the greatest interest this 
history of “forest villages” or labour colonies established on certain 
reserved forest lands with a view to obtain efficient and dependable 
labour free for various forest operations. It visited several import¬ 
ant forest villages and consulted the residents and the forest 
officials. 

125. The basic principles of establishing labour colonies for 
facilitating forest works is a sound one, but the Committee doubts 
if such villages are really necessary in developed tracts where labour 
is available in plenty. Elsewhere the Forest Department should 
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provide full-time employment to its villagers, guarantee adequate 
wages and reasonable amenities and make the conditions of resi¬ 
dents so attractive that even without tenantry rights the residents 
would prefer to stay in them permanently. 1 he present conditions 
are not altogether satisfactory ana ti.e tear oi harassment Dy me 
forest officials is a serious drawback. The time has also come when 
instead of establishing snia.t hamlets in out-oi-tne-way piaccs, a 
beginning might be made to start larger labour camps provided 
with modern amenities such as proper housing- accommodation, 
school, dispensary, clean water, recreation and transport facilities, 
insurance benefits, etc. 

126. If labour gangs are organised and their programme is 
properly arranged, not only forest operations will be more satis¬ 
factorily carried out but what is more important, the petty incon¬ 
veniences caused to the labour eliminated. At present, the fear of 
ejection, exploitation and under-employment-leaves no incentive ro 
the settlers for improving their lot and developing a civic sense in 
them. 

127. The Committee would also desire that after the forest 
villages are suitably improved on the lines suggested, the Forest 
Department should make an earnest attempt to train the villagers so 
that they may work more efficiently and thus justify payment of 
higher wages. 

128. in the opinion of the Committee the forest villagers are 
in no way less happy than their confreres in the raiyatwari or the 
malguzari villages, all of which have their peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages. The residents themselves do not desire to migrate 
though some ‘did express a wish that they be given raiyatwari 
tenancy rights so that they may take to agriculture as their main 
calling and be relieved of the obligation to go on forest works. This 
suggests that either too much agricultural land has been given to 
the villagers of else the earnings from forest works are inadequate, 
both of which are contrary to the basic conception of establishing 
forest villages. Such cases should be carefully examined on merit 
before the reserved forest is disforested and a raiyatwari village 
settled on the land. 

CHAPTER 17.—FOREST PUBLICITY 
(Term of Reference XII.) 

129. Reasons for the unpopularity of Forest Department.— 

Dr. Voelcker has referred to the unpopularity of the t orest Depart¬ 
ment m his report of 1893 as under— 

“Partly from the nature of its action, of necessity a restrict¬ 
ing one, but mainly from the obligation put upon it by the 
Executive Government, also from the impossibility it has been 
asked to perform and lastly from being greatly undermanned, 
the Forest Department has not been as popular as might have 
been.’’ 

It cannot be denied that as a whole the department is not a popular 
one. To some extent this must be ascribed to the attitude of indi¬ 
vidual forest officers which leaves much to be desired. The only 
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remedy for this failing is the recruitment of a better type of officers; 
Until such reform is undertaken, the failing can be curDed by close 
supervision and firm action by Government. 

130. The unpopularity is, however, mainly due to in¬ 
evitable restrictions that have to be placed, particularly in regard to 
grazing and supply of agricultural timber, in the interest of forest 
conservation. In the past, people have been brought to look upon 
the forests as the natural source from which all their wants, reason¬ 
able and otherwise, could be obtained without restriction. The 
necessity for restrictions is appreciated with difficulty, especially by 
the aboriginal tribes. Every restriction imposed is looked upon as an 
invidious encroachment upon natural rights. A grievance, which 
can be and is explained, ceases to be a grievance, but one which 
remains unexplained is easily turned into a festering sore. Much 
of the bitterness which unhappily still prevails can be ascribed to 
absence of ‘forest consciousness’ amongst the people. 

131. Need for publicity.—The 1894 forest policy indirectly 
recognises the fact that people as a whole do not realise the role of 
properly-sited and well-managed forests in promoting the welfare 
of the community when it points out the evils of shifting cultivation 
and of unrestricted and continuous grazing. But the recommenda¬ 
tions it made to remedy matters are somewhat halting in the other¬ 
wise bold forest policy, which in no small measure is responsible 
for an almost barren period in so for as creating a 'forest sense’ 
amongst the people is concerned, e.g., when it says— 

“It may be that strict preservation and periodical closures 
or the total prohibition of grazing will result in the largest yield 
both of fuel and of fodder in terms of hay; But that is of 
small avail if the people will not utilise the increased supply 
in the form in which it is offered them. The customs of gene¬ 
rations alter slowly in India; and though much may be done 
gently and gradually—always remembering that their content 
ment is nc less important an object than their material 
advantage.” 

It has not been sufficiently realised that unless the average citizen 
is made conscious of the fundamental principle of successful forest 
management that to keep the forests perpetually productive and 
useful it is necessary to restrict the freedom of the individual to 
overexploit them for immediate gain, as this depletes the forest 
and may annihilate them altogether the Forest Department will 
continue to be unpopular. 

132. A prerequisite of forest conservation is the willing co¬ 
operation of the people. This is possible only after thev are fully 
convinced of the need for preventing wasteful use and wanton 
damage. As a typical examine may be cited, the forest satyagraha 
of 1930, The leaders of public opinion hit upon it as an innocuous 
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erntueot but the unsophisticated peasantry took it as a protest 
against the unwarranted interference with its civic liberties by a 
tyrannical Department, out to tax them to the maximum extent. 

133. Such false notions amongst the people must be 

removed by sympathetic propaganda and publicity to bring home 
ro them the need for conserving the forests and utilising only the 
annual increment which, under 'wise management and proper pro¬ 
tection, will progressively increase. It cannot too strongly be empha¬ 
sised that all legitimate grievances should be sympathetically exa¬ 
mined and removed as far as is consistent with the proper 
conservation of the forests, so that we may hand them over to 
posterity in a better condition than we find them to-day, and thus 
earn their gratitude. ' 

134. Under the present set-up of the Forest Department, there 
is no provision for doing this important work of forest publicity. 
The average citizen is not aware of the ro'e that forests play in 
promoting public weal, and much less of the dire consequences 
that will follow should the forests get depleted and eventually 
destroyed owing to neglect or overexploitation. Fortunately, such 
a calamity has not yet overtaken the State. But unless timely steps 
are taken to educate public opinion and thus enlist the willing co¬ 
operation of the people in conserving the forests and utilising them 
rationally, the day is not far off when large areas of the State shall 
be faced with a Local forest famine and all evils that follow in its 
wake. It should take a lesson from the mistakes committed by 
other countries suefi as Great Britain, Spain and Palestine which 
once had extensive forests but which are now practically devoid 
of them. Great Britain has been forced to spend large sums of 
money on re-afforestation schemes, the natural life of Spain stag¬ 
nates in the interior, and Palestine, once the granary of the Middle 
East, is now almost a desert. It, therefore, becomes the duty of the 
State to conserve the forests. To a great extent this is dependent 
on a proper appreciation by the people of the need for restricting 
the freedom of the individual to overexploit the forests. 

135. Members of the Forest Department also can play a very 
important part in creating forest consciousness amongst the peaple, 
and this should be enjoined as an integral part of their duty. Simul¬ 
taneously, the teaching in schools should be given a bias in forestry 
and provision made for a course in forestry in the Universities. 
This will help in spreading the message of forestry, of which no 
better example could be cited than that of Finland where the forests 
are being managed on most up-to-date scientific lines. Dr. Cajander. 
once the Prime Minister of the country, was a professional forester 
of international repute. 

136. It is equally important that a clearer picture of the forest 
resources be presented before the people to attract private enter¬ 
prises for establishing forest industries. 
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CHAPTER 18.—REORGANISATION OF THE FOREST 
DEPARTMENT 

(Term of Reference XIII.) 

Extensive charges and inadequate staff. —The successful 
implementation of a forest policy based on the recommendations 
of o.nr Committee will depend on Government having an efficient 
and contented Forest Service. The Department manages an area 
of oyer 37,000 square miles of reserved forests which is more than 
that of Bombay, Bihar and Madras put together. Very soon it is 
likely to be called upon to manage some of the private forests also, 
vphich aggregate to over 20,000 square miles. At the present 
moment, the forest development (namely preparation of work¬ 
ing plans, collection of basic data concerning forest resources, 
research in the various branches of forestry, training of technical 
personnel, management of forests maintained for aesthetic con¬ 
sideration. forest publicity, etc.), is not receiving adequate attention. 
When the Forest Department is called upon to take up such work, 
which it must, as also to carry on the routine work of watch and 
ward, exploitation, regeneration, tending, etc., more efficiently, the 
present strength of staff of all ranks will be found to be grossly 
inadequate and perhaps also not fully qualified to tackle the special 
works for which special training is needed. 

• The territorial charges—beats, ranges, divisions and 
circles—are all to large. Intensive work has not been possible. 
The conservation of forests is proceeding at a very slow pace, as 
cultural works cannot be carried out to the requisite extent. 
Supervision is also not as effective as it might be, and thus, damage 
to forests through illicit fellings, grazing, fire, etc., is heavy. Much 
revenue is also being lost through incomplete watch and ward and 
due to corruption amongst the staff which goes undetected. 

139, It will be beyond the scope of our Committee to make 
detailed recommendations regarding the actual strength of the staff 
of various ranks required, as this will depend on the exigencies of 
the situation. The Committee would, however, urge the following 
fundamental facts for the earnest consideration of Government, to 
ensure that the reserved forests are managed in the best interest of 
the people. 

140. The Forest Department as the custodian of a valuable and 
easily vulnerable asset has a very heavy responsibility to fulfil. In 
a long term venture like Forestry, the ill-effects of unskilful manage¬ 
ment or faulty recommendations to Government often do not 
become apparent for a considerable length of time, and may, In the 
long run, prove highly deterimental to the interest of the people as 
a whole. Hence the need for placing at the helm of affairs" fully 
competent men with undoubted integrity, initiative, forethought 
and a wide outlook, rather than men who are apt to be tempted to 
accomplish something spectacular in the hope of immediate 

16 
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recognition of their work, as this is fraught with the greatest 
danger to the well-being of the community, and in particular the 
posterity for whom the present generation holds the forests in trust. 

141. Many an excellent forest-estate has been ruined through 
inefficient management. This eventuality must, therefore, be care¬ 
fully guarded against. The State is fortunate in having had a 
number of foresters who, through their unceasing efforts and fore¬ 
sight, have succeeded in laying the foundations of forest manage¬ 
ment, well and truly. A stable and sound superstructure could 
now be built on these foundations by carefully selecting the 
Architect. If this is assured, it may, with confidence be predicted 
that in her vast forests, Madhya Pradesh has an asset of immense 
potential value which holds out a bright promise for the future. 



PART IV.—BASIC OBSERVATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

“Whoever would make two ears of corn or two blades 
of grass to grow upon a plot of ground where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his country than the whole race 
of politicians put together.” 

—Swift. 





CHAPTER 19.—BASIC OBSERVATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

“The future welfare and prosperity of India would very 
much depend on the way in which the country’s forests could 
be preserved, developed and used. Hence the need for a more 
positive, comprehensive and dynamic forest policy which is in 
consonance with the present day requirements,” 

—Hon’ble Shri K. M. Munshi, 
Minister for Forests, India. 

The Committee has carefully examined the past history of 
the reserved forests, which are managed by the Forest Department 
in accordance with the forest policy of 1894, and other Government 
owned and private forests, which are administered according to the 
Revenue Law of the State. It has also ascertained, first hand, the 
opinion of the people as well as of the officers of the Forest and 
Revenue Departments and then given its most careful thought to 
the basic question before it, namely, how the existing forest prac¬ 
tice should be modified to make it conform to the policy of a 
people’s Government of doings the greatest good to the largest num¬ 
ber, for all time. With this end in view, the Committee makes the 
following basic observations and recommendations, and urges upon 
Government to incorporate these in a suitable resolution, enunciat¬ 
ing the Forest Policy of the State of Madhya Pradesh: — 

General.— (a) The Forests of Madhya Pradesh are a natural 
asset of immense value, inasmuch as directly ,— 

they— 

(i) supply pole-wood, fuel, fodder, bamboos, etc., which are 

the indispensable needs of the population ; 

(ii) yield a variety of produce of commercial value such as 

structural timber, raw materials for making newsprint, 
paper and ply-wood, tanstufts, lac, tendu leaves, 
essential oils, etc. ; and 

(iii) provide employment to a large population engaged in 

their protection, tending, exploitation and regenera¬ 
tion, as also in industries utilising forest raw materials, 

which are known as the productive functions of the forests, 
'afld indirectly ,— 

(i) preserve the physical features of the State and moderate 

extremes of climate ; 

(ii) check the speed and force of flow of rain-water, and 

thereby minimise .soil erosion and regulate the flow 
of streams ; and 
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(iii) have a considerable hygienic, aesthetic and strategic 
value. 

which are referred to as the protective functions of the forest3. 

( b ) Well-planned forestry is one of the safest investments, be¬ 
cause the capital earns continuous interest, and within limits, the 
outturn from forests can be regulated to suit the changing econo¬ 
mic conditions, and 

(c) Under wise management, forests can he kept perpetually 
productive and useful, but if neglected or over-exploited they 
rapidly get depleted or many even get exterminated, whereafter 
their rehabilitation may hecome economically infeasible and thus 
result in local shortage of essential forest produce and adversely 
affect agricultural production which will have disastrous conse¬ 
quences on the economy of the State. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. i— 

The forests of the State should be hianaged in accordance with 
a sound forest policy aiming at maintaining them perpetually 
productive and useful. 

Existing Forest Policy .—The existing forest policy, as stated in 
Government of India’s Resolution No. 22-F of 19th October 1894, 
has now hecome out-of-date, inasmuch as— 

(i) Madhya Pradesh is now a State of the Sovereign Demo¬ 

cratic Republic of India, 

(ii) the population, both of men and of live-stock, has risen 

and in consequence, the demand for forest produce 
and arable lands has greatly increased, 

(iii) although agriculture is still the mainstay of the State, 

many industries utilising forest produce have come 
into being and others await development, 

(iv) transport, communication and defence works require 

large quantities of timber and other forest produce, 

(v) new uses have been found for certain forest produce 

previously considered valueless, 

(vi) it is necessary to manage the forests in the catchments 

of important rivers systematically to maintain their 
usefulness under multi-purpose development schemes, 

(vii) the malpractice of shifting cultivation or roving agricul¬ 

ture has to be counteracted, 

(viii) the reckless exploitation of private forests without any 
regard to the interests of the posterity has to 1 
checked, 

(ix) it is necessary to lay down a balanced wild life po r 
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(x) it has become very necessary to spread the message of 
forestry amongst the people to convince them that 
their welfare depends on successful forest conservation 
and thus enlist their willing co-operation. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 2— 

The State should lay down a long-range, rational forest policy, 
giving proper emphasis to all the good features of the 1894 policy, 
adding new points the inclusion of which has become necessary 
under the changed conditions. 

Objects of Forest Management. — (a) Agriculture is the primary 
industry of the State, and, therefore, the reasonable essential forest 
requirements of the agriculturists must be made available to them 
conveniently and at non-competitive rates ; 

( b ) The forests are capable of yielding a variety of commercial 
forest produce ; 

(c) The Steep slopes of hills and the banks of important 
streams need to be protected to preserve the physical features, to 
conserve the soil and to control the flow of water and thus main¬ 
tain the productivity of agricultural lands and the working life of 
irrigation works and reservoirs ; 

( d) Sylvan environs have a considerable bio-aesthetic value. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 3— 

(i) To meet the needs of the agricultural population, suitable 
and properly-sited lands of adequate extent should be managed as 
Minor Forests; 

(ii) to obtain fhe maximum sustained revenue for nation¬ 
building activities, the remote as also specially suitable lands 
should be managed as Tree Forests; 

(iii) To preserve the physical features, to prevent silting up of 
dams that are put up across water courses for promoting multi¬ 
purpose development schemes, and to maintain the productivity of 
arable soils, all vulnerable lands should be managed as Protection 
Forests; 

(iv) To provide facilities for recreation and scientific study of 
wild life, suitable lands should be managed as Natural Reserves 
(National Parks). 

Classification of forests for purposes of management. —Each 
type of forest should be managed according to the function it is to 
fulfil under balanced economy. 
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The Committee therefore' recommends— 

Recommendation No. 4— 

For purposes of management, forests should be broadly classi¬ 
fied into— 

(i) Protection Forests, i.e., those forests which are situated 

on very steep and precipitous hill slopes (25 0 and 
over) and forests which have got depleted through 
mal-treatment, and further exploitation of which will 
accentuate soil erosion or adversely affect the produc¬ 
tivity of agricultural lands in the lower regions; 

(ii) Tree Forests, i.e., those forests situated in remote tracts 

on which there is little or no agricultural demand and 
which are capable of growing large-sized timber or 
other produce of commercial importance; 

(iii) Minor Forests, i.e., those forests which are interspersed 
with cultivated lands and are capable of being 
managed for producing small timber, firewood and 
grazing, which are in great demand by the adjoining 
agricultural population ; 

(iv) Pasture Lands, i.e., those forests or scrub lands which 

have ceased to produce even small timber but which 
are conveniently situated for grazing the cattle used 
for agricultural works: 

(v) Miscellaneous— 

(1) Grass Reserves, i.e., those small blocks carrying scrub¬ 

by forest growth situated in intensively cultivated 
tracts which are capable of producing good fodder 
grass which is in short supply ; 

(2) Recreation Forests, i.e., those forests which are main¬ 

tained for bio-aesthetic reasons, i.e., for recreation 
or preservation and scientific study of wild life; and 

(3) other areas including forest villages, etc. 
Recommendation No. 5— 

All land not required for agricultural or industrial purposes, 
should also be maintained adequately tree-clad to prevent soil 
losses (Sol a vocation forcstiere). 

Grazing Policy. — (a) Forest lands are the main source of fodder 
and grazing to the live-stock of the State, and 

( b ) uncontrolled and excessive grazing adversely affects both 
the tree growth and the pasture. 
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The Committee rnerefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 6— 

Grazing in the forests should be carefully regulated, both in 
intensity and in frequency, so as to provide the maximum facilities 
to the stock owners, consistent with the realisation of the special 
object of management of each type of forest. Therefore— 

(i) In the Protection Forests, grazing should be altogether 

excluded but grass cutting after the dead-ripe stage 
may be permitted ; 

(ii) In the Tree Forests grazing should be excluded from 

areas containing young tree'crop which is liable to be 
damaged, say up to 5 years old, and again for three 
successive years after suitable intervals, say of 
10 years, to give grasses time to recover. In the re¬ 
maining areas, which will change from year to year, 
the incidence of cattle should not be allowed to be¬ 
come heavier than one animal-unit for every 3 acres ; 

(iii) In the Minor Forests, in areas containing young forest 

crop say up to 5 years old, grazing should be exclud¬ 
ed to allow the regeneration of tree species to get 
established and attain a size when cattle cannot 
damage it. In other areas the overall incidence of 
cattle should not be allowed to become heavier than 
one animal-unit for every two acres. These areas 
should be divided into blocks of convenient size and 
each sub-divided into 2 , (3 or 4 ) sections, one of which 
should be closed in rotation during the rains to allow 
grasses to recover; 

(iv) In forests classed as Pasture Lands the incidence of cattle 

should not be allowed to become heavier than one 
animal-unit per acre and the forests should be divid¬ 
ed into blocks of convenient size and each sub-divided 
into 2 (3 or 4) sections, one of which should be closed 
in rotation during the monsoon, to allow the grasses 
to recover ; 

(v) In the Grass Reserves ordinarily, no grazing should be 

permitted. In special cases, after the grass has been 
harvested, stubble grazing may be permitted; 

N. B .—The above reommendations regarding the limiting incidences and 
optimum grazing closure cycles are wholly based on limited observations of fqjests 
officers. The correct figures should be determined by systematic experimentation. 
Similarly, feasible methods of improving the pasturage by such treatments as weed¬ 
ing reseeding, manuring, etc., should also be detern'ined by laying out statistically 
acceptable experimental plots and then steps taken to improve the grazing grounds 
by applying such treatments. 

Recommendation No. 7— 

Adequate provision should always be made in the Forest 
Department budget for funds for systematic investigations to deter 
mine the best methods of improving the grazing grounds and for 
cultural treatment. 
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Recommendation No. 8— 

To ensure that cattle do not concentrate on favourite spots 
and thus overgraze them as also to suit the convenience of stock- 
owners, forests should be divided into Grazing Units of convenient 
sizes, and specific villages listed to them, as also the maximum 
incidence of grazing fixed according to the requirements of the 
tree and fodder crops. 

Recommendation No. 9— 

To amicably allocate the available accommodation the pre¬ 
scriptions should distinguish— 

(a) Two kinds of grazing units, viz.,— 

(i) easily accessible and much sought after, and 

(ii) remote. 

(b) Two categories of stock owners, viz.,— 

(i) agriculturists which term should include not only the 

actual tillers of the soil, but also agricultural 
labourers and the rural artisans, and 

(ii) non-agriculturists. 

(c) Two categories of stock— 

(i) agricultural stock, i.e., such of the cattle of the agri¬ 
culturists as are considered indispensable. 

N, B .—Tke number will depend on the extent and nature of cultivation o 
the agriculturist;. 

(ii) commercial stock, i.e., the remaining cattle of the 
agriculturists and the non-agriculturists. 

Recommendation No. 10— 

Rates.—The agricultural stock should be charged lower rates 
than the commercial stock. To give further relief to the poorer 
agriculturists those who own 4 or less animal-units* should be 
allowed to graze them on free passes, and those who own more 
than 4 but not more than 8 animal units should be charged 
privileged rates. 

So far as rates chargeable for commercial stock are concerned 
lower rates should be charged for remote units. 

Recommendation No. 11— 

When the demand on a grazing unit exceeds its carrying 
capacity agricultural stock should receive first preference for 
admission, thereafter other stock of the agriculturists and last of 
all that of the non-agriculturists. 

*Adult buffalo—2 animal units. 

Adult cow, bull or bullock and buffalo-c.lt' under three years of age at the com¬ 
mencement of tbe grazing year—1 animal unit. 

Cow-calf under 3 yeats of age at the commencement of tbe grazing year—J 
animal unit. 
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Essential Forest Requirements of Agriculturists. —Agriculturists 
are dependent on the neighbouring forests for their essential 
requirements of small timber, fuel, fodder and grazing, and when 
these are in short supply they are obliged to stint, use substitutes, 
or else over-exploit the residual forest and pasture which practice is 
undermining agricultural economy. 

The Committee therefore recommends — 

Recommendation No. 12— 

To promote the development of agriculture, the primary 
industry of the State, all reasonable requirements of the agri¬ 
culturists in respect of essential forest produce should be met, as 
far as possible, from the reserved forests and at non-competitive 
rates. 

Recommendation No. 13— 

Whenever a working plan is revised, the prescriptions drawn 
up by the Forest Officer should be carefully scrutinised by the 
Special Revenue Officer and suitably modified to ensure that all 
agriculturists of the tract shall get their due share at moderate 
rates and that there shall be no wasteful use. Later, during the 
currency of the plan it shall be the responsibility of the Conser- 
vastor concerned to make suitable changes in the prescriptions, as 
and when necessary. 

Recommendation No. 14— 

Green timber required for agricultural implements should be 
made available by the Forest Department at convenient places. 

Commutation for nistar and paidawar.—(«) The system of 
commutation for nistar and paidawar, whereunder, on payment of 
a stipulated nominal cess once a year the payee is entitled to 
remove from specified forests certain kinds of forest produce, is 
proving injurious to the forests, inasmuch as it results in the re¬ 
moval of or damage to immature growth, and adversely affects the 
regeneration of the forests. 

(b) The commutation fees are far below the value of produce 
lemoved ; the quantities actually removed are far in excess of the 
reasonable requirements of the people and there is much waste. 

(c) In the backward tracts, however, this system cannot be 

terminated all of a sudden without causing hardship to t“he local 
population. ' 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 15— 

It should be recognised as a fundamental maxim of scientific 
forest management that the system of commutation is harmful 
and should, therefore, be gradually replaced by the more econo¬ 
mic and silviculturally advantageous methods of sale on licences 
or by public auctions. 
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Recommendation No. 16— 

The people should be weaned of this practice, in stages, by— 
(i a ) localising exploitation ; then 

(b) supplying felled produce; thereafter 

(c) curtailing the supply to the minimum required for bona 

fide domestic and agricultural needs ; later 
(i d ) preventing sale or barter ; and eventually; 

(e) abolishing the system altogether. 

Fuel requirements of the Urban Population. —The urban 
population is experiencing much difficulty in obtaining its require¬ 
ments of firewood at reasonable rates on account of the rising 
prices of fuel due to unrestricted exports and increase in transport 
costs. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 17— 

Suitable areas of reserved forests should be set apart for the 
purpose of meeting the bona fide domestic firewood requirements 
of the urban population. The contracts for such forests should 
provide that the firewood shall be sold exclusively to the specified 
population and at stipulated rates. 

Recommendation No. 18— 

Steps should be taken to reduce the transport cost by charging 
concessional railway freight, use of charcoal gas vehicles, watej 
transport, etc. 

Management of Private Forests.—(a) Large tracts of land, 
which under balanced land-use should be developed as forests, are 
privately owned". 

(b) The proprietors are apt to ignore the interests of the com¬ 
munity in general, when these clash with their own interests, and 
cannot be persuaded to grow large-sized timber or to conserve the 
forests for realising the indirect benefits that accrue from well 
preserved forests. 

(c) The private forests are being recklessly felled, excessively 
grazed and damaged by fires, which is resulting in a shortage of 
forest produce and rendering productive lands liable to the destruc¬ 
tive actions of floods, the prevention of which is essential in the 
interests of public welfare. 

(d) When proprietary rights were conferred in the sixties of 
the last century it was tacitly assumed that the agriculturists’ 
rights-of-user over the forests will not be allowed to get automati¬ 
cally extinguished ; therefore it becomes the duty of the State to 
ensure that the private forests arc conserved properly, managed 
scientifically and maintained perpetually productive. 
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(e) The existing legislation and administrative control have 
not effectively checked their destruction nor regulated their 
management on proper lines. 

(/) The private forests are being rapidly cashed as the pro¬ 
prietors apprehend that they are going to be expropriated. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 19— 

(i) Government should expedite action under the C. P. and 
Berar Indian Forest (Amendment) Act, 1949. 

(ii) The private forests thus taken under control should be 
managed in the best interests of the agriculturists. 

Fuel and fodder supply. —In certain intensively cultivated 
tracts far away from reserved forests, fuel and fodder which are the 
essential needs of the people, are in short supply or are available 
at a very high price. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 20— 

In tracts where fuel and fodder are in short supply— 

(i) the nearest reserved forests from which these can be 

economically extracted, should be managed as Minor 
Forests; 

(ii) other suitable forested lands should be managed as 

fuel and fodder reserves and where such lands are 
not available new reserves should be created; 

(iii) the recently felled good quality private forests should 

be afforested by the agri-silvicultural method. 

1 

Afforestation is a skilled forest operation and will require 
heavy initial outlay. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 21— 

Fuel and fodder reserves like the Babul bans of Berar should 
be created and managed by the Forest Department. Lqjer they 
should be handed over to the local Government bodies. 

Surrender of forest for food production. —(a) The claims of 
cultivation are stronger than those of forestry, but 

(b) The minimum area needed to meet the essential require¬ 
ments of the people in respect of fuel, fodder and other forest 
produce, must be maintained as forests, and 

(c) Lands with steep slopes or the banks of streams if brought 
under the plough will soon become unproductive owing to soil 
run off. 
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The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 22— 

Suitable areas of reserved forests should be relinquished for 
the purpose of furthering the Grow More Food Campaign; pro¬ 
vided that such excision will not result in— 

(i) a shortage of supplies of essential forest produce, 

(ii) the land becoming unproductive after a few years owing 

to soil erosion. 


Recommendation No. 23— 

Recently felled over private forests should be reforested by 
the asri-silvicultural method, under which some food can also be 
produced, and incidentally the cost of formation of forest planta¬ 
tions reduced. 

Wild Life Policy.— Wild life is an integral pari of the forests 
and it is desirable to preserve it in certain areas for scientific 
studies and recreational purposes and yet, m tracts wheie it 
causing damage to cultivation, it must he totally exterminated. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 24— 

Government should lay down a balanced Game Policy under 


which- 


(i) suitable areas of forests of sufficient extent and well- 

away from cultivation should be managed as Game 
Preserves, for scientific studies and recreational pur¬ 
poses ; 

(ii) game destructive to life and property particularly culti¬ 

vation should be exterminated from forests abutting 
on cultivation. 


National Parks.— The. State contains many extensive areas of 
forests which are ideally suited for development as Natural 
Reserves or National Parks which will not only add to the ameni¬ 
ties of the State hut also attract sight seers, pleasure seekers and 
Naturalists and thus prove a source of income to the State. 


'Bte Committee therefore recommends— 


Recommendation No. 25— 

Steps should be taken to establish properly organised Natural 
Reserves or National Parks for scientific study and for recreational 
purposes. 

Agency for Forest Exploitation.— The choice of the agency to 
be employed for exploiting any forest depends on a variety of 
factors such as its silvicultural requirements, convenience of the 
consumers, availability of staff, etc. 
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The Committee therefore recommends-- 
Recommendation No. 26 — 

The Tree Forests producing .mostly large-sized timber should 
ordinarily be exploited through the agency of substantial contrac¬ 
tors who have the capital resources to undertake such work. If 
however, the operations require technical skill, to avoid damage to 
the crop to be left standing and to ensure the success of regenera¬ 
tion the work of felling, and if necessary, conversion and extrac¬ 
tion, should be done departmentally. 

Recommendation No. 27— 

The Minor Forests, which mostly yield small timber and fuel 
should also be worked through contractors. As far as possible, 
local people and particularly village co-operatives should be 
encouraged to take up such works in preference to outsiders. 

N. B .—Thinnings in such forests, which art a skilled operation should 
be carried out departmentally and the felled produce should be auctioned, or so'd on 
rated passes to local consumers to avoid the middleman’s profit. 

Recommendation No. 28— 

As overfellings or careless fellings of bamboo clumps can 
seriously affect production, whenever the requisite staff for exploit¬ 
ing them departmentally is not available, the work by contractors or 
consumers should be carefully supervised. 

Recommendation No. 29— 

To meet the Nistari demand for bamboos separate areas should 
be set aside and lower rates charged. The consumers should also 
be allowed to remove them at their convenience. 

Recommendation No. 30— 

Dead firewood should be allowed to be removed on rated 
passes, care being taken to see that the privilege is not abused. 

Recommendation No. 31— < 

Edible fruits, medicinal herbs, etc., should ordinarily be 
allowed to be removed on free passes. 

Recommendation No. 32— 

In very backward tracks where contractors are not attracted 
and appointment of vendors of rated passes is not feasibjp, the 
consumers should be allowed to remove their reasonable require 
ments under the system of commutation, care being taken to see 
that the quantities removed are reasonable and the fellings are 
silvicultural. 

Forest Industries. — (a) Besides meeting the bona fide domestic 
requirements of the local population, the forests of the State also 
yield a variety of forest produce of commercial importance such as 
large-sized timber of teak, sal, bija, semal, etc., bamboos, tendu 
leaves, rusa grass, lac harra, etc. 
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(b) There is a host of other produce which could be produced 
in commercial quantities and marketed after suitable treatment, 
such as seasoning, and impregnation of preservatives to make 
various miscellaneous woods utilisable as timber, or by growing in 
sufficient quantities special woods such as papra, khair, etc., and 
other produce such as rusa grass, lac, ply-wood species, bamboos, 
etc. 

(c) The present methods of exploitation are capable of much 
improvement to minimise waste and reduce costs. 

(d) A variety of exotic forest plants of economic use could be 
grown in the State forests. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation. No. 33— 

To obtain the maximum possible revenue from the sale of 
commercial produce which the State forests are suited for growing, 
it is absolutely essential to have within the Forest Department a 
Forest Utilisation Circle with adequate facilities— 

(i) for survey of forest resources; 

(ii) for research to determine the most profitable methods of 

collection and utilisation of important forest produce; 

(iii) for increasing the output of such prroduce. 

N. B .—The success of this branch should be judged, not by immediate financial 
results hut from a long range point of view. Due precautions should, however, be 
taken to see that it is engaged on work which promises to yield fruitful results. 

The Committee further recommends— 

(i) Emphasis should be laid on the need for economic utiliza¬ 
tion of the forest produce and for less exacting specifications. 

(ii) The supply of sleepers to the Government of India can be 
made at mutually agreed ceiling prices, and the State should meet 
the demand to the maximum extent possible. 

(iii) Industrial concerns of national importance should be 
guaranteed sustained supplies of raw materials. The rate should 
be such as will give a fair margin of profit to the Forest Depart¬ 
ment and yet not be too high to adversely affect the industry. The 
rates should be reviewable at frequent intervals in mutual interest. 

Welfare of Forest Villages. — (a) The basic principle under¬ 
lying the ^practice of establishing villages on reserved forest lands, 
namely, to obtain a dependable supply of labour for forest works, 
in quite sound. 

( b ) Having established such villages it becomes obligatory on 
the part of the Forest Department to see that the settlers earn a 
living wage, and are provided with reasonable amenities of life. 

(c) In tracts that have been opened up by communications and 
adjoin prosperous “revenue” villages, sufficient labour for forest 
works is available without difficulty. 
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The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 34— 

The present practice of establishing forest villages on reserved 
forest lands in remote tracts to obtain a dependable supply of 
labour for forest works should be continued. 

Recommendation No. 35— 

With a view to make it possible to provide reasonable ameni¬ 
ties to the settlers such as clean water, medical aid, better communi¬ 
cations, elementary education including training in village crafts 
and other conveniences of life as far as possible, fairly large villages 
should be established in preference to small hamlets. 

Recommendation No. 36— 

The Forest Department should take care to see that the villagers 
earn a living wage and are not exploited by money lenders or un¬ 
scrupulous forest officials. 

Recommendation No. 37 — 

The Forest Department should examine the feasibility of 
organising permanent labour gangs and training the labourers in 
specialised forest operations to justify giving them a decent wage as 
skilled labourers or even as petty forest contractors. 

Forest Publicity. —( a) The successful implementation of a long 
range, rational forest policy depends to a large extent on the willing 
co-operation of the people. 

(6) The average citizen is not yet aware of the beneficial role 
that properly managed forests play in promoting public weal, nor 
does he realise what catastrophic consequences will follow if the 
existing forests are depleted through over-exploitation and neglect. 

(c) It is necessary in the interest of the community as a whole, 
and in particular of the posterity, to impose certain restriction on 
the freedom of individuals to over-exploit the forests. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 38— 

Forest publicity should be an essential plank on the develop¬ 
ment pragramme of the State. 

Recommendation, No. 39— 

The requisite facilities such as special staff and funds, for 
arranging popular lectures, radio talks, documentary and instructive 
film shows, publishing instructive literature including a periodical, 
organising demonstration tours, exhibitions, museums, etc., and for 
managing natural reserves, should be made available. 

18 
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Recommendation No. 40— 

To make the people “forest conscious” suitable lessons should 
be incorporated in the text-books of the Primary and Secondary 
schools and school children given facilities for excursions in the 
forests to see forest operations as also to take part in such works 
as planting, sports, etc. 

Recommendation No. 41— 

The state should encourage long-term schemes of afforestation, 
tree planting, pasture improvement, and other similar activities by 
far-sighted people, which though not directly remunerative will 
eventually prove extremely beneficial to the society as a whole. In 
recognition of such philanthrophic efforts the State should offer 
medals and certificates. Gram Panchayats should be encouraged 
to launch such schemes and good work should be suitably rewarded. 

Reorganisation of the Forest Department. — (a) The successful 
implementation of the Forest Policy of the State primarily depends 
on the capabilities of, and the efforts put in by its technical 
experts, namely, the staff of the Forest Department. 

(b) The present strength of the staff of all ranks is grossly in¬ 
adequate and not fully qualified for specialised works such as 
pasture improvement, re-afforestation, etc. 

(c) For want of staff, essential cultural operations, and in parti¬ 
cular forest research, are not receiving adequate attention, with the 
result that conservation and improvement of the forest estate is 
proceeding at a slow pace, and even watch and ward leaves much 
to be desired. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 42— 

The present strength of the forest staff should be immediately 
increased and the existing territorial charges reduced in size to 
permit of more intensive work and vigilance. 

Recommendation No. 43— 

Besides the routine work of protection, exploitation and tend¬ 
ing of forests, forest management should be based on the findings 
of systematic research. Therefore besides territorial there should be 
functional charges with full facilities of staff and funds for— 

(i) Preparation of Working Plans and Survey of Resources. 

(ii) Research in Silviculture, Agrostology and Ecology. 

(iii) Forest Utilisation, Forest Engineering and Research in 

minor forest produce, and 

(iv) Training of technical personnel, Management of Wild 

Life and Forest Publicity. 
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Recommendation No. 44— 

To attract the right type of staff and to keep it connected, the 
State should guarantee it reasonable prospects and decent living 
conditions. 

Special problems of the Forests of merged Chhattisgarh States. 

(a) The merged Chhattisgarh States, particularly those of 
Bastar and Surguja, are predominantly forest-clad. 

(b) The present management is very primitive. In some parts, 
although legally banned rhe pernicious practice of shifting cultiva¬ 
tion it still in vogue and in other parts forests are being ravaged 
under the system of commutation, with practically no effective 
check on over-exploitation, which are nor only rapidly depleting the 
forests, but also result in loss of much revenue. 

(c) Ecologically the lands are capable of growing high quality 
forests. 

The Committee therefore recommends— 

Recommendation No. 45— 

.Special efforts should be made to rehabilitate the forests, and 

to introduce properly drawn up Working Plans as quickly as 
possible. 

Recommendation No. 46— 

In the interim period, the Rules under which grazing andl 
removal of forest produce are permitted should be revised, and steps 
taken to effectively stop shifting cultivation. 
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EPILOGUE 

Madhya Pradesh is still a partially developed State. Nearly 48 
per cent of its area is covered with forests in various stages of 
preservation and 40 per cent is under cultivation of a somewhat 
primitive type. The per unit yields, both of forest products and 
of agricultural crops, are very low. primarily because soil conserva¬ 
tion has not received sufficient attention. The State forms the 
head-waters of some of the principal river systems of India. The 
catchment basins of these rivers must be properly managed to 
maintain soil fertility and to mitigate floods in the lower regions. 

The total production of foodgrains, firewood and fodder, the 
essential needs of the people, exceeds the requirements of the 
Statd, mainly because the pressure of population, human and bovine, 
is still very low. Large quantities of rice, pulses, oil-seeds, timber, 
charcoal and even fodder are available for export. But as the 
population is steadily increasing and the productivity of the lands 
is going down, owing to neglect of soil conservation measures, a 
time must eventually come when the production will fall short of 
even the local needs. Privately owned forests have already got 
depleted and locally fuel and fodder are in short supply. What is 
worse, this destruction of forests has affected the regular flow of 
streams and also accentuated soil losses which are adversely affecting 
the productivity of agricultural lands. Now is the time when an all 
out attempt should he made to arrest this economic regression. 
Judicious land-use is the obvious remedy. As fuel is a bulky com¬ 
modity and grazing must he made available within easy reach, it is 
necessary that there must he adequate forests and pastures close 
to habitation. Besides this, the steep slopes and the edges of 
water courses must remain tree-clad to minimise land erosion 
and silting up of dams. Hence the need for forest conservancy in 
the larger interests of agricultural economy. 

The public at large and private land owners do not yet fully 
appreciate the need for such measures. Ti. therefore, becomes the 
duty of a progressive Government to intervene and to curb the 
instinctive urge of the people to over-exploit the forests, under the 
mistaken helief that they are inexhaustible. 

It is with those objections in view that the Committee has. 
after a careful survey of the present conditions, made certain funda¬ 
mental recommendations, 011 the basis of which Government could 
lay down a comprehensive far-sighted forest policy for the State 
and then create public opinion for implementing it. 

In her forests, the State has a perpetually renewable asset of 
immense value, which neglect or wanton use may easily destroy. 
The present management, particularly of private forests, is not 
altogether satisfactory. 

But the situation can still he retrieved by timely action. It is 
with this hope that we. the undersigned members of the Forest 
Policy Committee, submit our report for the earnest consideration 
of the Government of Madhya Pradesh. 
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APPENDIX I 

List of persons to whom the Questionnaire was sent 

Outside The State 

(1) Honourable Minister for Food and Agriculture, New Delhi. 

(2) Inspector-General of Forests, Government Of India, New Delhi. 

(3) President, Forest Research Institute and Colleges, New Forest, Dehra Dun. 

(4) Director, Harcourt-Butler Institure, Kanpur. 

(5) Director, Lac Research Institute, Namkum, Ranchi, Bihar. 

(6) Director, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, Mysore. 

(7) Chief Conservator of Forests, Travancore State, Trivandrum. 

(8) Conservator of Forests, Bhopal. 

(9) Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay. 

(10) Chief Conservator of Forests, Madras. 

(11) Conservator of Forest's, Orissa, Angul. 

(12) Conservator of Forests, Bihar, Ranchi. 

(13) Chief Conservator of Forests, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow. 

(14) Honourable Minister in charge of Forests, Madhya Bharat Union, Gwalior. 
(13) Honourable Minister in charge of Forests, Himachal Pradfesh, Simla. 

(16) Director of Agriculture, Bombay. 

(17) Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

(18) Director of Agriculture, Orissa, Cuttack. 

(19) Director of Agriculture, Bihar, Patna. 

(20) Director of Agriculture, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow. 

(21) Director of Agriculture, Bhopal. 

(22) Chief Administrator, Himachal Union. 

(23) Director of Veterinaiy Services, Bombay. 

(24) Director of Veterinary Services, Madras. 

(25) Director of Veterinary Services, Orissa, Cuttack. 

(26) Director of Veterinary Services, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow. 

(27) Director of Veterinary Services, Bihar, Patna. 

(28) The Plywood Products, Sitapur, Uttar Pradesh. 

By name 

(1) Dr. Meghnad Saha, F.R.S., Editor, “Science and Culture”, Calcutta. 

(2) Sir ]. C. Ghosh, Director-General of Industries and Supplies, New Delhi. 

(3) Dr. Radhakamal Mukerji, Lucknow. 

(4) Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, F.R.S., Director of Scientific and Industrial Research, 

New Delhi. 

(5) Dr. J. N. Mukherji, Director, Agricultural Research Institute, New Pusa, Delhi. 

(6) Shri A. V. Thakkar, Harijan Colony, Delhi. 

(7) The Editor, "Current Science”, Malleswaram, P. O. Bangalore (India). 

19 
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Madhya Pradesh 
Officials 

(1) Director of Industries, Madhya Pradesh. 

(2) Director of Agriculture, Madhya Pradesh. 

(3) Director of Veterinary Services, Madhya Pradesh. 

(4) Director of Land Records, Madhya Pradesh. 

(5) Inspector-General of Police, Madhya Pradesh. 

(6) Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, Madhya Pradesh. 

(7) Chief Conservator of Forests, Madhya Pradesh. 

(8) Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, Nagpur. 

(9) Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, Amravati Camp. 

(10) Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, Jabalpur. 

(11) Conservator of Forests, Chhattisgarh Circle, Raipur. 

(12) Conservator of Forests, Working Plan and Surveys Circle. 

(13) Secretary to Government, Madhya Pradesh, Forest Department. 

(14) All Deputy Commissioners, Madhya Pradesh. 

(15) Forest Utilization Officer, Madhya Pradesh. 

(16) Silviculturist, Madhya Pradesh. 

(17) Planning Officer, Rusa Oil Industry Scheme. 

(18) All Divisional Forest Officers, Madhya Pradesh. 

(19) All Working Plan Officers, Forest Department, Madhya Pradesh. 

(20) Village Uplift Officer, Madhya Pradesh. 

(21) Planning Officer to Government in charge of oil ghanis, etc. 

(22) Planning Officer, Industries Department. 

(23) Shri P. Javerbhai Patel, Provincial Organiser, Village Industries. 

(24) Shri P. G. Wanikar, Provincial Organiser, Aboriginal Welfare Scheme. 

(25) Director of Information and Publicity, Madhya Pradesh. 

Non-officials 

(1) Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committees of Mahakoshal, Nagpur 

and Vidarbha. 

(2) Presidents of District Congress Committees, Madhya Pradesh. 

(3) All Members of the Madhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

(4) Shri D. K. Kane, Izardar, Yeotmal. 

(5) Shri D. M. Damle, Wani, Yeotmal district. 

(6) Director, The Ballarpur Timber Syndicate, P. O. Ballarpur. 

(7) Manager, Gopal Plywood Factory, Jabalpur. 

(8) Director, Laxminarayan Technological Institute, Nagpur. 

(9) Secretary, A.I.V.I.A., Maganwadi, Wardha. 

(10) Managing Director, The National Newsprint and Paper Mills, Limited, 

Bombay. 

(11) Managing Director, The Ballarpur Paper Mills, Limited, Anjani, Nagpur. 

(12) Director, Tata’s Institute of Social Sciences, Byculla, Bombay, No. 8. 

(13) Senior Member, Servants of India Society, Nagpur Branch. 

(14) Dr. Verrier Elwin, M.A., D.Sc., Deputy Director of Anthropology, Ministry 

of Education, New Delhi. 

(15) Shri G. V. Trivedi, Retired Divisional Forest Officer, Chhindwara. 

(16) Shri L. H. Lokre, Retired Divisional Forest Officer, Nagpur. 
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List of Officials and Non-officials from whom replies to the Questionnaire 

were received 

Date on which 
reply wa3 
received 


Officials 

General Direction Division, Madhya Pradesh 

1. Conservator of Forests, Western Circle .. .. .. .. 17-2-49 

2. Conservator of Forests, Central Circle .. .. .. .. 3-3-49 

3. Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle .. .. .. .. 3-3-49 

4. Conservator of Forests, Working Plan and Surveys Circle, Madhya 25-3-49 
Pradesh. 

5. Silviculturist, Madhya Pradesh .. .. .. .. .. 22-2-4"* 

b. Forest Utilization Officer, Madhya Pradesh .. .. .. .. 22-2-49 


Western Circle, Madhya Pradesh 

j. Divisional Forest Officer, Nimar Division, Khandwa 

2. Divisional Forest Officer, West Berar Division, Akola 

3. Divisional Forest Officer, Yeotmal .. 

Eastern Cijcle, Madhya Pradesh 


1. Divisional Forest Officer, Mandla. .. 31-1-49 

2. Divisional Forest Officer, Bilaspur. .. 14-2*4g 

3. Divisional Forest Officer, Sagar .. .. .. .. .. 15-2-49 

4. Divisional Forest Officer, Balaghat . . .. .. .. .. 22-2-49 

5. Divisional Forest Officer, Jabalpur. .. 14-3-49 

Central Circle, Madhya Pradesh 

1. Divisional Forest Officer, Seoni .. .. .. .. 4-2-49 

2. Divisional Forest Officer, Sovith Chanda Division, Chanda .. 17-2-4 9 

3 . Divisional Forest Officer, Chhindwara .. . .. .. 16-2-49 

4. Divisional Forest Officer, Bhandara. .. .. 7-3-49 

5 . Divisional Forest Officer, Nagpur-Wardha, Nagpur .. 13-3-49 

6 . Divisional Forest Officer, North Chanda Division, Chanda .. 11-2-49 


9-2-49 

17-2-49 

7-3-49 


Chhattisgarh* Circle 

1. Divisional Forest Officer, South Raipur Division, Raipur .. .. 29-1-49 

2. Divisional Forest Officer, Surguja Drivision, Ambikapur .. .. 4-2-49 

3. Divisional Forest Officer, South Bastar Division, Jagdalpur .. 19-2-49 

4 . Divisional Forest Officer, Durg .. .. .. ■ • .. 16-2-49 

5. Divisional Forest Officer, Ranker .. .. .. .. 19-2-49 

6 . Divisional Forest Officer, Raigarh-Jashpur. 4-3-49 

7 . Divisional Forest Officer, Korea, Baikunthpur . 4*3*49 

8 . Assistant Officer, Korea Forest . 25-4-49 

9 . Divisional Forest Officer, North Bastar Division, jBgdalpur .. 4-2-49 
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Date on which 
reply was 
received 


Officials— cont . 


Working Plan and Surveys Circle 

1. Working Plan Officer, Nimar Division, Khandwa .. • - 15-2-49 

2. Working Plan Officer, North Chanda Division, Chanda . . .. 16-2-49 

3. Working Plan Officer, Balaghat .. .. -• •• •• '6-2-49 

4. Working Plan Officer, Hoshanguhad . . . • • • • • ,'7,, 

5. Working Plan Officer, Mandla . . . . ■ • ■ • • ■ 4-3-49 


Government Officials other than those of Forest Department, Madhya Pradesh 


(. Chief Fngineer, Public Works Department, Madhya Pradesh 
?. Director of Land Records, Madhya Pradesh 

3. Honourable Chief Justice Shri Vivian Bose 

4. Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, Uttar Pradesh 

5. Deputy Directot of Agriculture, Northern Circle, Jabalpur 

6 . Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 

7. Deputy Commissioner, Bilaspur 

8 . Deputy Commissioner, Nimar ' . . 
y. Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara 

10. Deputy Commissioner, Mandla 

11. Deputy Commissioner, Balaghat 

12. Secretary, Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, New Delhi 

13. Silviculturist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 

14. Officer-in-charge, Chemistry and Minor Forest Products, Forest 

Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

15. Director of Veterinary Services, Orissa 

16- Deputy Commissioner, Bastur, Madhya Pradesh 
17. Director of Veterinary Services, Madhya Pradesh 


Non-officials 

t. Shri R- H. Owen, Managing Director, Ballarshah Timber- Syndi¬ 
cate, B.allarpur. 

2. President, Biri Leaves and Tobacco Merchants Association, Gon- 

dia. 

3. Shri Rewaprasad Upadhyaya, Wright Town, Jabalpur 

4. Shri K. T. DcslTmukh, President, Village Committee, Satargaon, 

Amravati district. 

5. Shri I. L. Upadhyaya Jabalpur . 

6 . Shri B. R. Guddewar, Cultivator, Gadhchiroli, district Chanda .. 

7. Shri H. H. Tucher, Itarsi 

8 u Shri Dadu Shrinivas, Ghhindwara . . 

9_ Managing Director, Nepa Mills, Bombay 

10. Shrimati Rajam K. N. Ayyar, Chanda . 

I t. Shri R. R- Pathak, M. L. A., Gadhchiroli. 

12. The Proprietor, Junior Bhonsla Estate, Nagpur. 

13. The President, Provincial Congress Committee, Nagpur 

14. Shri K. P. Shukla, Forest Ranger, Indian Forest College, Dehra 

Dun. . 

15. Shti L. H. Lokre, Retired Estra-Assistant Conservator of Forests, 

Nagpur. 

16. Shri K. K. Yerwar, Chairman, Yeotmal Tahsil Janapada Sabha 

17. Shri Damodar M. Damle, B.A., L.L.B., Wani 

18. Shri D. K. Kane, Igardar, taluq Darwha. 

19. Shrimati Sheila Sagreiya (A general note). 

20. Shri Mehendralalji Choudhuri, Maharajpur, Mandla 
2-k Shri Maheshdutta Pathak, Advocate, Mandla 

22.. Shrimati Shamkumari, Member, Janapada. Sabha, Mandla 

23. Shri Bhoyi, Member, janapada Sabha, Mandla . . . . • .. 

24, Shri Shankar Lai Mishra, Member, Janapada Sabha, Mandla .. 
29. Acharya Prasad, Chairman, Janapada, Sabha, Mandla 

26. Shri Ganga Prasad Diwan, Bijagath Estate, Ameda, Balaghat 


1- 2-49 

16- 2-49 

9- 3-49 

11- 3-45 
18-3-49 

22- 3-49 

23- 3-49 

2- 5-49 
13-4-49 

10- 3-49 

12- 4-49 

17- 5-49 
17-5-49 

13- 4-49 
4-7-49 

21-7-49 


28- 1-49 

29- 1-49 

28-1-49 

1-2-49 

28-1-49 

.1-2-49 

3-2-49 

7-2-49 

9-2-49 

9-2-49 

14- 2-49 

15- 2-49 

16- 2-49 

3- 3-49 

4- 3-49 

7-3-49 

7-3-49 

7-3-49 

1-4-49 

13-4-49 

13-4-49 

13-4-49 

13 - 4-49 

13-4-4° 

1.3-4-49 

10-4-49 
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APPENDIX III 

Extent of Circles, Divisions and Ranges 
Forest Department, Madhya Pradesh 

Name of circle (and head- Name of Division Area Number Average 


quarters) 



of 


area 


Ranges 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


(5) 



Square 


Square 



miles 



miles 

1. Western (Amravati) . . 

. . 1. Nimar 

1,676 


9 

186 


2. Hoshangabad 

1,024 


8 

128 


3. Betul .. 

1,164 


8 

145 


4. Amravati 

1,410 


8 

179 


5. West Berar .. 

750 


6 

125 


6 . Yeotmal 

1,170 


8 

146 


Total 

7,194 


47 

158 

2. Central (N agpur 

.. 7. Chhindwara . . 

662 


5 

132 


8. Seoni 

925 


7 

132 


9. Nagpur-Wardha 

714 


6 

119 


10. Bhandara 

568 


5 

114 


11. North Chanda 

1,266 


7 

181 


12- South Chanda 

1,221 


7 

174 


Total 

5,355 


3.7 

142 

3. Eastern (Jabalpur) 

,, 13. Sagar 

1,083 


7 

155 


14. Jabalput 

1,163 


7 

166 


15. Mandla ., 

1,429 


6 

238 


16. Balaghat 

921 


5 

18 4 


1 7. Bilaspur 

789 


5 

158 


Total 

5,385 


30 

179 

4. Chhattisgarh (Raipur).. 

.. 18. North Raipur 

514 


4 

12 9 


19. South Raipur 

969 


6 

161 


20. Durg 

833 


7 

119 


21 . Kanker 

400 


3 

133 


22. North Bastar 

> 8,872 


13 

682 


23. South Bastar 

24. Raigarh 

J 

1,187 


8 

148 


25. Jashpur 

1,125 


5 

225 


26- Surguja 

3,712 


8 

464 


27. Korea 

1,790 


6 

298 


Total 

19,402 


60 

323 


Grand Total . . 

37,336 


174 

245 


Besides these 27 territorial divisions there is. a Silviculture-cum-Utilisation Divi¬ 
sion with headquarters at Nagpur, There are also six Working Plan Divisions. 
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APPENDIX IV 

[Sanctioned Cadre : Forest Department, Madhya Pradesh (1st July 1950)] 



Sanctioned 




Rank 

strength 

Scale of pay 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 





GAZETTED OFFICERS 




Chief Conservator 

1 

Rs. 2,500—125—2,750 plus O. 

P. 

£ 

13-6-8, if 



admissible. 




Conservators— 


i 




Territorial— 

t 





Permanent 

3 





Temporary 

I 







►Rs. 1,750—100—2,150 plus O. 

P. 

£ 

13-6-8, if 

Functional— 


admissible. 




Permanent 

• « * * 





Temporary 

« • • • 

! 







Indian Forest Service 

Deputy Conservators— 

• 

Rs. 575 -50—725 -Bar—800—50—900—900— 

Permanent 

30 

50—1,350 plus O. P. £ 30, if admissible. 

Temporary 

8 




Superior Forest Service 

Assistant Conservators—- 


Senior scale.—-Rs. 600—25—850. 

Permanent 

33 

Junior scale—Rs. 250—250—25—400—Bar—25— 

Temporary 

I 2 j 

500. 


SUBORDINATE SERVICE 

Rangers— 

1 


Permanent 

154 

-Rs. 125—125—5—150—150—Bar—10—200— 

Temporary- 

98 J 

200-Bar—215—15/2—275. 

Deputy, Rangers— 



Permanent 

200 

S-Rs. 50—6—80— Bar—24 —100. 

Temporary 

60 j 

Foresters— 

1 

1 

Permanent 

j 

296 

> Rs. 45—25—50— 2—60—Bar— 2— 8 ft 



[ Grade I, 

Temporary 

124 _ 

1 Rs. 30—1—40—Bar—2—60—Grade II. 

Forest Guards— 

' 

\ 

Permanent 

2,667 

>Class I— Rs. 25—1—(B)—30—1—40. 

Tcmpotary 

979 J 

Class II—Rs. 20— 1— (B)— 1—30. 

MINISTERIAL ESTABLISHMENT 

Chief Conservator of Forests 

i’ Office— 

Personal Assistant 

1 

Rs. 250—15-325—Bar—10—375 plus Rs. 5j 



Special pay. 

Superintendent 

1 

Rs. 250—15—325—Bar—10—375. 

Assistant Superin¬ 

3 

Rs. 150—10—200—15—245. 

tendent. 



Stenographer.. 

1 

Rs. 100—100—5—150—150—Bar—5—200, 

Accountant and Cashier 

2 

Rs. 80—5—130. 
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Sanctioned 

Rank strength 

Scale of pay 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

MINISTERIAL ESTABLISHMENT— cont. 

Upper division clerks— 



Grade I 

4 

Rs. 120—8—200. 

Grade II .. 

3 

Rs. 70—5—110—Bar—5 -150. 

Lower division olerks 

9 

Rs. 45—2J—50—2—6C -Bar—65—3— 80 

—Bar—2—100. 

Conservators of Forests’ Offices— 

Superintendents .. 

4 

Rs. 200—15—350. 

Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents. 

5 

Rs. 125—5—150. 

Accountants .. 

8 

Rs. 80—5—130. 

Upper division 
clerks, grade II. 

4 

Rs. 70—5—110—Bar—5—150 

Draftsmen 

5 

Rs. 50—3—80—Bar—2 j—100. 

Lower division clerks 

16 

Rs. 45—2$ -50—2—60—Bar—65—3—8C 
—Bar—2—100. 

Divisional Offices—• 



Head clerks 

27 

Rs. 125—5—150. 

Accountants 

55 

Rs. 80—5—130. 

Lower division clerks 

293 

Rs. 45 -2}— 50—2—60—Bar— 65—3—80 
- Bar—2—100. 

Draftsmen 

27 

Rs. 50—3—80—Bar—2i—100. 

Range Offices — 

Range clerks 

181 

Rs. 45—2i—50— 2—60—Bar—2—80. 
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APPENDIX V 

(») Area of Reserved Forests and (»i) Revenue, Expenditure and Surplus, 
Madhya Pradesh, 1885-86 to 1949-50 









Surplus or 

Year 



Area in 


Expendi- 


deficit per 




square 

Revenue 

ture Surplus 

square 




miles 




mile 

0 ) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 





[Lakh rupees] 


Rs. 





/ - 

- K* - 

-1 


1885-86 .. 



19,838 

10-4 

4-5 

5-9 

29-7 

1886-87 .. 



20,359 

9-6 

5-0 

4-6 

22-5 

1887-88 .. 



20,379 

10.9 

5-2 

5-7 

27-9 

1888-89 .. 



20-036 

11-8 

e-o 

5-8 

'28-9 

1889-90 .. 



20,026 

11-6 

6-2 

5-4 

26-9 

1890-91 .. 



20,073 

12-1 

6-5 

5-6 

27.8 

1891-92 .. 



20,073 

6-7 

3-5 

3-2 

15-9 

1892-93 .. 



20,011 

12-3 

7-5 

4-8 

23-9 

1893-94 



19,962 

10-9 

8-4 

2-5 

12-5 

1894-95 .. 



19,930 

10-4 

8-8 

1-6 

8-0 

1895-96 .. 



19,657 

9-2 

8-6 

0-6 

3-0 

1896-97 .. 



19,610 

7-6 

8-6 

—1-0 

1 

o 

1897-98 .. 



19,498 

8-5 

9-0 

—0-5 

—2-5 

1898-99 .. 



19,115 

9-9 

8-6 

1-3 

6-7 

1899-1900 .. 



19,096 

9-4 

11-4 

-2-0 

-10-5 

1900-01 .. 



19,019 

9-1 

8-9 

0-2 

1-0 

1901-02 



18,908 

11-9 

10-1 

1-8 

9-5 

1902-03 .. 



18,904 

19-8 

13-4 

6-4 

33-8 

1903-04 



22,675 

20-2 

13-1 

7-0 

30-8 

1904-05 .. 



22,745 

21-3 

13-2 

8-1 

35-6 

1905-06 .. 



22,132 

22-9 

12-9 

10-0 

45-1 

1906-07 .. 



22,002 

24-5 

13-4 

IN 

50-4 

1907-08 .. 



22,002 

21-9 

16-8 

5-1 

23-1 

1908-09 .. 



21,921 

21-0 

16-6 

4-4 

20 -o 

1909-10 .. 



21,436 

20-6 

15-1 

5-5 

25-6 

1910-11 .. 



21,384 

21-0 

16-2 

4-8 

22-4 

1911-12 



21,038 

26-7 

18-5 

8-2 

38-9 

1912-13 • 



20,572 

31-2 

18-8 

12-4 

60-2 

1913-14 



19,684 

32-7 

19-6 

13-1 

66-6 

1914-15 



19,667 

32-7 

18-4 

14-3 

72-5 

1915-16 



19,616 

32-2 

17-0 

15-2 

77-4 

1916-17 .. 



19,672 

34-1 

17-9 

16-2 

82-3 

1917-18 



19,649 

35-5 

19-1 

16-4 

83-4 

1918-19 



19,645 

35-1 

20-8 

14-3 

72-7 

1919-20 



19,645 

45-5 

23-9 

21-6 

109-9 
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(i) Area of Reserved Forests and (it) Revenue, Expenditure and Surplus 
Madhya Pradesh, 1885-86 to 1949-50— cant. 

Surplus or 



Year 


Area in 

Revenue 

Expendi- Surplus 

deficit per 




Square 


ture 


square 




miles 




mile 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

t4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 






'Lakh rupees] 


Rs. 






-pA.--- 

- 


1920-21 



.. 19 814 

38-4 

21-3 

17-1 

86-3 

1921-22 



.. 19,792 

41-3 

27-1 

14-2 

717 

1922-23 



.. 19,785 

'47-0 

30-3 

16-7 

84-4 

1923-24 



19,680 

510 

30-1 

20 9 

106-1 

1924-25 



19,671 

52-3 

3f-l 

212 

107-7 

1925-26 



.. 19,677 

49-9 

35-1 

14-8 

75-2 

1926-27 



.. 19,657 

53-2 

36-8 

16-4 

83-4 

1927-28 



19,648 

50-8 

37-0 

13-8 


1928-29 



.. 19,641 

54 4 

40-4 

14-0 

71-2 

1929-30 



19,641 

60-0 

39-8 

20-2 

102-8 

1930-31 



.. 19,618 

51-1 

39-6 

11-5 

58 6 

1931-32 



.. 19,6)3 

44.4 

34-5 

9-9 

50-4 

1932-33 



.. 19,606 

42 9 

32-7 

10-2 

520 

1933-34 



.. 19,604 

44-0 

33 4 

10-6 

540 

1934-35 



.. 19,584 

479 

34-3 

13-6 

69-4 

1935-36 



.. 19,572 

49.4 

35-4 

14-0 

71-5 

1936-37 

. . , 


.. 19,582 

47-6 

36 4 

11-2 

57-1 

1937-38 



.. 19,585 

50-5 

371 

13-4 

68-3 

1938-39 



.. 19,606 

48-7 

34-9 

13-8 

70-3 

1939-40 



19,606 

504 

35 3' 

15-0 

76-5 

1940-41 



.. 19,606 

61-6 

39-0 

22-6 

116-2 

1941-42 



.. 19,431 

73-9 

51-1 

22-8 

117-3 

1942-43 



.. 19,431 

142-8 

870 

55-8 

287-1 

1943-44 



.. 19,426 

171-5 

99 7 

71-8 

369-6 

1944-45 



.. ' 19,422 

177-0 

95-2 

81-8 

421-1 

1945-46 



.. 19,417 

151-7 

93-0 

58-7 

302-3 

1946-47 



... 19,425 

188-7 

74-6 

114-1 

587-3 

1947-48 



.. 19,422 

151-8 

77-5 

74-3 

382-5 

1948-49 



.. 19,414 

168-5 

73-1 

95 4 

491-3 




+ 17,930 

+ 64-6 

+ 53-0 

+ 11-6 

64-6 

1949-50 



,. 37,344 

271-2 

100-0 

171-2 

458-4 


20 
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APPENDIX VI 

Revenue and Expenditure of the Forest Department, Madhya Prades. 


by budget heads, 1949-50 



Budget head 


Amount 

(I) 


(2) 

Revenue 





Rs. 

I.—Timber and other produce removed from the forests by Government 


agency— 



(a) Timber .. 


66,09,733 

(6) Firewood and charcoal 

. . 

6,35,221 

(c) Bamboos . . 

. . 

2,41,689 

(d) Lac 

. . 

1,83,436 

(e ) Grass and other minor produce 

• . 

4,34,964 

(/) Purchase of timber on behalf of Supply Department 


1,42,578 

( g) Departmental charges for purchase of timber, etc., for Supply 

20,448 

Department. 



Total 

•• 

82,68,069 

II.—Timber and other produce removed from the forests by consumers 


or purchasers— 



(a) Tirfiher . . 

. . 

76,16,620 

(6) Firewood and charcoal .. 

. . 

37,30,005 

(e) Bamboos ,. 

. . 

9,23,383 

( d ) Grazing and fodder grass 

. . 

19,53,540 

(e) Other minor produce . . 

. . 

36^6,899 

(/) Other items 

. . 

18,985 

( g ) Commutation fees .. .. .. .. .. 

•• 

2,42,100 

Total 


1,81,11,532 

III.—Drift and waif wood and confiscated forest produce 

. . 

9,116 

fV.—Revenue from forests non-managed by Government— 



(a) Duty on foreign timber and other forest produce 

« . 


(b) Revenue from shared and private forests 

•• 

42,810 

V.—Miscellaneous— 



(a) Fines and forfeitures .. .. .. .. .. 

• • 

16,423 

( b ) Other receipts 

. ♦ 

6,64,338 

(c) Refunds . . 

* . 

52,406 

(d) Contribution for leave salary, etc., of officers lent to foreign 

3,845 

service. 



(eP Contribution front district councils for the maintenance of 

1,466 

forest roads used by public. 



(/) Contribution from Indian Lac Cess Committee 

•• 

1,729 

Total—V.—Miscellaneous 

• » 

7,40,207 

Total 

, . 

2,71,71,734 

Deduct —Refunds 

• ■ 

—54,638 


2,71,17,096 


Grand Total—Revenue 
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Budget head 

( 1 ) 

Expenditure 

General Direction— 

[.—Pay of Officers—Voted— 

(a) Chief Conservator 

(A) Superior Officers .. .. 

Deduct —Recoveries on account of family allotment of officers 

Total—Voted 


II.—Pay of establishment— 

(a) Rangers and Deputy' Rangers. 

(A) Clerks .. . . '. 

(c) Servants .. 

(d) Elephant establishment .. .. .. .. .. 

(e) Temporary establishment 

Total . .. 

III.—Allowances and Honoraria—• 

(a) Expenditure in connection with training of students in Forest 
Colleges. 

Dearness allowance .. .. 

(A) Dear district allowances .. . 

(c) Medical charges 

(d) Travelling allowances— 

(iii) Superior officers—Voted 

(iv) Establishment—Voted 
Cost of passage 

Total—III—Voted 


IV.—(A) Contingencies—Voted 

Compensation to I. F. S. Officers 

Total—General Direction 


A.—Conservancy and Works 


I.—Timber and other produce removed from the forests by Govern¬ 
ment agency. 

II.—Timber and other produce removed from the forests by consu¬ 
mers or purchasers. 

III. —Maintenance, repairs and renewals 

IV. —Conservancy and regeneration 

V.—Miscellaneous 

VI.—Suspense 

VII.—Forest village schools 

VIH.—Purchase of saw machinery and other machinery and tools 


Total—Madhya Pradesh 


Amount 

( 2 ) 

Rs. 


32,290 

1,44,289 


1,76,579 


3,447 

79,349 

12,341 

548 

37,649 

1,33,334 


494 

50,423 

2,037 

3,105 

20,296 

6,899 

2,143 

85,397 


66,702 

3,540 

4,65,552 


If, 78,188 

4,93,636 

6,87,609 
5,99,569 
5,05,502 
—32 
61,059 
— 1,990 

41 , 23,541 
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Budget head 

(I) 

B. — Establishment 

I. —’Pay of officers—■ 

(/) Superior officers—Voted 

II. —Pay of establishment— 

(а) Subordinate establishment— 

(1) Permanent 

(2) Temporary 

( б ) Office establishment— 

(1) Permanent 

(2) Temporary 

Total—II 


111.--'Allowances and Honoraria— 

Dearness allowance 

Honoraria . . . . . . .. . . .. .. . . 

( a ) Expenditure in connection with the training of students at the 

Balaghat Forest School. 

Grain compensation allowance 

(b) Dear district allowances 
ic ) Medical charges 

(d) Travelling allowance— 

(i) Superior officers 

(iii) Subordinate establishment .. ,. 

(iv) Office establishment 


Total—III 


IV. —Contingencies .. 

Deduct —Establishment charges recoverable on account of cost of 
management of forest lands to Government. 

Grand Total—B.—Establishment 


C.—Interest on Capital Outlay 

D. —Loss or gain by exchange on leave allowances, etc,, — Charged — 
Total B. F.—-General Direction 
Total B, F.—A.—Conservancy and Works 
Charges in England— 

(i) Leave salary and deputation pay 

(ii) Sterling overseas pay 
(iii) Publications 


Amoun 

( 2 ) 

Rs. 


3,57,97b 


18,68,149 

53,974 


4,28,145 

73,754 

24,24,022 


12,71,664 

1,806 

9,516 

—477 

2,997 

11,857 


3,68,537 


16,65,900 


2,62,484 
— 18,000 


46,92,384 


16,524 

4,641 

38 


21,203 


Total 
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APPENDIX VII 

Basic Forest Statistics of Madhya Pradesh (excluding merged States), 

1948-49 

[As furnished by the Forest Department] 

I. Area under the control of the Forest Department— 

Sq. miles 


Reserved Forests A Class .. .. .. .. .. 18,301 

Reserved Forests B Class .. ., .. ., .. .. 335 

Reserved Forests C Class .. .. .. .. .. .. 378 

Total .. 19,414 


2. Extent of Boundaries— 

Miles 

Natural .. .. .. .. .. ,. ., .. 3,800 

Artificial .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 31,022 

Total .. 34,828 

3. Progress of Forest Surveys— 

Sq. miles 

Surveyed area . .. .. 19,068 

Unsurveyed area .. .. .. 346 

Total .. 19,414 

4. Progress of working plans— 

Forest under sanctioned working plans .. .. .. 18,216 

Other forests .. .. .. ., . . ., . , 1, 198 

Total .. 19,414 


5. Communications— 

Miles 

Total length of roads of all classes maintained by the Forest 10,735 

Department. 

/ 

6. Fire Protection— 


Area attempted tc be protected. 16,142 

Area on which protection failed .. .. .. .. ,, 894 

7. Closures to Grazing— * 

(а) Area closed to grazing of all animals throughout the year ,. 1,930 

(б) Area open to grazing throughout the year .. .. .. 17,206 

( c) Area open to grazing for a part of the year .. .. ,, 278 

Total .. 19,414 

8. Silvicultural systems practised— 

Acres 

Area worked under High Forest System .. .. .. ,. 106,174 

Area worked under Coppice System .. .. .. 110,366 
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9. Outturn in thousand c.ft. of forest produce removed through— 



Logs 

Poles 

Sawn or 
squared 
timber 

Fuel 

Other 

timber 

Minor 
products 
and grazing 
(Value) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

- 






Rs. 

(a) Government agency 

1,836 

2,443 

349 

9,037 

102 

3,07,600 

(6) Purchasers .. 

2,639 

4,857 

147 

38,938 

145 

34,68,529 

(c) Free grants .. 

48 

48 

. . 

507 

31 

2,70,786 

[d) Right holders 


•• 


434 


11,100 

Total 

4,523 

7,493 

496 

48,916 

278 

39,95,015 


10. Stock in Government Depots at the close of the year— 


Value 

Rs. 

17,77,354 

2,180 

52,273 


Timber 

Fuel 

Minor produce 


C.ft. 

495,831 

2,262 


Total 


18,31,807 
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APPENDIX VIII 

Cattle Population of Madhya Pradesh 


[Figures in Thousands] 



District 



Oxen 

A.__ 


Buffalos 




Adult 

male 

Adult Young 
female 

Adult 

male 

Adult 

female 

- ^ 

Young 


( 1 ,» 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

17) 

1 . 

Sugar .. 


2,78 

2,63 

3,10 

3 

98 

70 

2. 

Jabalpur 


2,17 

1,43 

1,74 

8 

46 

44 

3. 

Mandla 


1,54 

1,48 

1,62 

16 

37 

33 

4. 

Koshangabad 


2,14 

1,65 

2,00 

3 

77 

54 

5. 

Nimar .. 


1,28 

82 

92 

1 

50 

29 

6. 

Betul 


1,56 

1,03 

1,20 

2 

21 

20 

7. 

Chhindwara 


3,07 

2,54 

2,78 

13 

24 

53 

8. 

Wardha 


1,05 

1,04 

1,05 

1 

23 

18 

9. 

Nagpur 


1,78 

1,69 

1,61 

1 

30 

21 

10. 

Chanda 


2,56 

1,81 

1,86 

26 

2 * 

27 

II. 

Bhandara 


2,33 

1.41 

1,04 

29 

27 

22 

12. 

Balaghat 


1,82 

1,07 

1,00 

30 

21 

21 

13. 

Durg . . 


3.62 

3,61 

4,14 

1,34 

33 

42 

14. 

Raipur .. 


4,10 

3,22 

3,53 

1,62 

29 

35 

15. 

Bilaspur 


2,95 

2,89 

3,42 

2,01 

27 

34 

16. 

Akola .. 


1,81 

1,49 

1,50 

3 

45 

33 

17. 

Amravati 


2,05 

1,61 

1,64 

4 

51 

31 

18. 

Buldana 


1,72 

1,24 

1,31 

5 

44 

31 

19 . 

Yeotmal 


2,08 

2,06 

1,52 

3 

39 

32 

20. 

Bastar .. 


3,18 

3,93 

2,13 

28 

19 

13 

21. 

Raigarh 


2,16 

1,32 

1,27 

84 

20 

20 

22. 

Surguja 


.. 2,13 

2,15 

1,69 

36 

59 

23 


Total 

.. 49,88 

42,12 

42,07 

7,93 

8,47 

7,06 
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APPENDIX IX 

EXCERPTS FROM “ REPORT ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN 
AGRICULTURE” BY Dr. JOHN AUGUSTUS VOELCKER, Ph.D., B.A., 
B.Sc., F.I.C., Etc. 

Paragraph 157 .—At the time of its creation, about 1866 , the Forest 
Department found the forests of the country fast disappearing before the spread 
of cultivation. None too soon did it step in to prevent the entire deforestation 
of the country, which would most certainly have taken place. The people left 
to themselves, have never been able to manage forests properly, nor to understand 
how forests may be conserved and utilised to the best advantage. Their practice 
has been simply to cut and clear the forest to mike room for cultivation, and, 
as soon as the virgin soil was spent, they pushed on, broke up fresh land and 
cleared more forest. And this, if allowed, they would still do, thinking only of 
the immediate present, and not of the future. . The Forest Department, by its 
intervention, has stopped in a great measure the work of destruction, and has 
not only brought in a large, and ensured a continuous, revenue to Government, 
but it has laid the foundations of a system which, if properly directed, may be 
made to conduce greatly to the agricultural prosperity of India. But when it 
began its work its chief duties were the preservation and development of large 
timber forests. Its objects were in no sense agricultural and its success was gauged 
by fiscal consideration; the department was to be a revenue-paying one. Indeed 
we may go so far as to say that its intersts were opposed to agriculture. 

Paragraph 158 .—At that time, however, large timber forests were mostly 
situated on hills only occasionally bordering on cultivation. As the population 
increased, cultivated area spread to the borders of the forests. Of recent years 
there has been a feeling that the forests ought to be made to serve the interests 
of agriculture more directlv than they have done in the past, and that areas 
should be reserved and fresh ones be created in the midst of cultivated lands. In 
this way the policy of the Forest Department has been undergoing a change 
in order To meet the altered conditions of agriculture. It is this altered policy 
that I wish to support, and to show the need of giving fuller scope to the useful¬ 
ness of the Department. 

Paragraph 159 .—The requirements of the agriculturist in respect of wood are, 
small timber for house-building; wood for making implements, and firewood; the 
last named principally to take the place of the cow-dung which, though the most 
valuable manure at the raiyat's disposal, is, nevertheless, generally burnt as fuel 
in default of wood. 

Paragraph 160 .—Wherever wood was sufficiently abundant, dung was used 
for the land and it was not burnt; but where wood was deficient, manure was burnt 
in the absence of any other source of fuel, and the land was thus^ deprived of it. 
The supply' of wood to serve as fuel forms one of the most important factors in 
maintaining the fertility of the soil, or, in other words, the prosperity of agri¬ 
culture. I can hardly put this too strongly, for it is the one practical measure on 
which I place the most importance; it is that which calls for the most urgent 
attention, and from which the greatest benefits may be expected to follow 
A country exporting manures as well as crops, not utilising even the night-soil, 
and then burning the cattle-dung because fuel is scarce; an ever-increasing popu¬ 
lation, and a greater demand on the land to supply more and larger crops, these 
latter depending on more manure being available. What more ready plan than 
to supply wood as fuel in order to save the manure for the land? I regard the 
provision of fuel as the most potent means of maintaining prosperity, not alone 
to the cultivators, but to the State itself. More wood means more manure, more 
manure means more crops; and more crops—an increasing revenue to the State; 
whilst,«o the cultivator, it implies more fodder, better cattle, and more manure 
again to ensure the future fertility of the soil. 

Paragraph 161 .—I think that hardly enough importance has been attached 
to the need of supplying firewood to villages as well as to towns. 

Paragraph 163 ,—It was Dr. (subsequently Sir Dietrich) Brandis who clearly 
saw the line which the Forest Policy of the future would have to take and who 
did his best to guide it in this direction. 

The Government of Tndia issued, in March 1883 , a Resolution calling atten¬ 
tion to the growing decrease in the area of grazing land and wooded tracts in 
many parts, notably the Central Provinces, and to the damage done through 
excessive grazing. They quoted numerous cases where, in the famine of 1878 - 79 , 
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grazing areas had been instrumental in saving thousands of cattle. It was sug¬ 
gested that enquiry should be made with a view of ascertaining what lands, 
either Government property or else purchaseable at rasonable rates, were available 
for the formation of what were henceforth to be termed “ Fuel and Fodder 
Reserves 

Paragraph 164 .—I now propose to deal with the different ways in which the 
supply of wood is maintained. First of ail come the large timber producing 
forests. Everyone must recognise the necessity of having these. Every means 
must be used to grow as fine and as targe timber as may be required. From 
these forests grazing must be excluded if the forest be worked on the jardinage 
system. The object being to encourage natural reproduction and re-stocking 
grazing would do great damage^ inasmuch as the seedlings should speedily be 
nibbed off or trampled down. If the forest be worked in blocks, trees of like 
age Deing classed into separate groups, it would perhaps be possible, without 
direct damage to the forest, to admit grazing into particular blocks at certain 
times. I should tike the forest officer to have full liberty and every facility for 
growing large timber independently of any minor considerations; also I think 
that he should be allowed to strictly enforce rules for preventing forest fires 
and for excluding grazing, it is impossible to have timber forests and agriculture 
on the same area; the most that these forests can do for agriculture is, to provide, 
tor the immediate vicinity, a certain amount of small wood and firewood obtained 
from the timber that is felled, and to serve as a refuge for cattle in time of 
drought and famine. I am, accordingly, in full sympathy with the Forest Depart¬ 
ment in their contention that where the object is to grow timber, it is necessary to 
close these forests altogether to grazing, or at least only to open certain blocks 
at a time, and to enforce stringently rules in regarding to the prevention of forest 
fires. I have myself seen over and over again instances of the damage done by 
forest fires; how, seedlings arc killed and the entire natural reproduction, so 
essential in a timber forest, is completely stopped. I can quite understand, too, 
the damage that will be done in a forest where reproduction is going on either 
on account of cattle trampling down the seedlings, or by goats pulling down 
branches and young trees bodily, or by goats and sheep nibbling off the young 

shoots. Goats, in particular, must have no place in a forest of this kind. 

• 

Paragraph 167 .—Undoubtedly in the past there has been a tendency on the 
part of the Forest Department to grow large timber only, and to reap a large 
revenue bv doing this. There is need of reminding the Department that the 
growing of big timber is not the only, and often, indeed, may not be the main 
object of a forester’s existence. 

Sir D. Brandis wrote in 1883 — 

“ It must now be distinctly recognised that not only does the provision 
of timber and firewood come within the legitimate scope of forest adminis¬ 
tration in India, but one of its most important duties will, in future, be to 
increase the supply of cattle fodder, particularly during seasons of drought 
in the drier districts ” 

Paragraph 168 .—What prevents extended action is a financial check. The 
Forest Department is, practically called upon to show a large revenue, and is 
naturally proud of the profit it makes. At the same time it is a notoriously 
undermanned Department, but is unable to increase its staff materially unless by 
showing a still larger surplus to meet the expenses of additional officers. 

Paragraph 169 .—It is by no means the case that timber-growing will always 
be the purpose to which the forest is best suited naturally, or the most desirable 
one when ail considerations are taken into account. Forests may be so suited or 
naturally so adapted that timber-growing may not always be the main qpd to be 
sought, but small timber, firewood, grass, etc., should, in many cases, be the main 
consideration. 

Paragraph 170 .—Having marked off the most suitable and more distant areas 
for timber-growing, the “ reserved forests ” which are nearer cultivation should be 
worked more in the interests of the people than has been the case in the past, and 
that the first consideration and not the last, should be how the wants of the agri¬ 
cultural community generally can be best met, and how the benefits which the 
forest reservation confers may be extended to as wide an area as possible. When 
this is done, I have not a word to say against the remainder of the forest being 
utilised for timber-growing, for sale of fuel to towns, for letting out to graziers, 
etc., whichever be possible and most remunerative; but these must come after and 
not before, the agricultural needs of the country. 

21 
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Paragraph 172 .—It is quite true that firewood cannot be sold at one rate to 
a town and at another to the cultivator, lint what I think might well be adopted 
is the system by which the inhabitants of certain defined areas around a “ re¬ 
served forest ” might be allowed, on payment of a certain yearly sum, to take out 
an annual licence to remove what wood they require for building implements, 
and firewood, as also fodder, etc., provided these be for their domestic use only, 
and not for sale; also to graze (where grazing can be provided) all cattle of which 
they are the bona fide owners. 

Paragraph 175 .—From the nature of its action, of necessity a restricting one 
but mainly from the obligations put upon it by the Executive Government, also 
from the impossibilities it has been asked to perform, and, lastly, from being 
greatly undermanned, the Forest Department has not been as popular in the past 
as it might have been. No action would, I am sure, do more to render the 
Department popular and its work one of widespreading benefit, could it be 
instructed to carry out such objects as the provision, for the agricultural community 
primarily, of facilities for obtaining wbat they require, viz., small timber, wood 
for implements, firewood, leaves, grass, or where possible, grazing. Such a policy 
would be one of giving, and not what the people have considered the past policy, 
one of taking away. 

I cannot hotter conclude than by giving the following extract from a Resolu¬ 
tion of the Madras Government, issued in October 1890 , upon this subject: — 

“ Paragraph 14 .—It is necessary 10 correct the idea, which prevails that 
as soon as a forest is reserved, cattle and men are to be excluded, and it is to 
be worked for the profit of Government rather than for the benefit of the 
people. The chief object of the reserved forests throughout the greater part 
of the country is the provision of pasture, small timber, fuel, and leaves for 
manure or Utter. These arc to be worked in order to meet the wants of the 
villagers in these respects, and are not to be converted into close preserves for 
the growth of large timber.” 

This important Resolution exactly expresses the opinions I had already 
formed, and it is in the direction indicated that I think future policy should 
proceed. 

Paragraph t 8 o.—The way in which the supply of wood to agriculture can be 
best increased is by the creation of “ Fuel and Fodder Reserves ”, 

Paragraph 189 .-—The suggestions to form "village forests” which should 
include the village grazing grounds and be. protected and managed by the people 
themselves, was made by Sir D. Brandis, but the clforts to establish them have 
successfully failed. In the Indian Forest Act ( 1878 ) a chapter (Chapter III) was 
inserted to provide for the assigning of the. rights of Government to or over any 
land constituted a reserved forest and for calling it a "village forest", This 
chapter has, however, been quite inoperative, owing to the impossibility of deter¬ 
mining adverse rights, and of separating the rights of the community from the 
private rights of native proprietors. 

Paragraph 190 .—Short of actually purchasing land outright, there ts a provi¬ 
sion in force in malguzari tracts, such as the Central Provinces, by which tire 
proprietor may he called upon to use excess waste land for the common good. In 
the Settlement of the Central Provinces, it was stipulated that the rights of owner¬ 
ship to forest lands would be subject to resrictions in the interests of the village 
communities, and of the countrv as a whole. Tenants were to retain their 
customary rights of “ user ” and Government had the power of prescribing rules 
to prevent reckless clearing of land and sale of all the timber. In the Central 
Provinqgs Administration Report for 1887-88 it is said: The increasing value of 
jungle produce leads malguazrs to advance claims of exclusive right to the use of 
village wastes and forests, and they sometimes cut down and sell all the timber 
of their village, Raiyats have a right to the use of the village waste for grazipg 
and a right to cut wood in the village jungles for firewood and agricultural 
implements. 

Paragraph 192 .—It may be better to take up only a portion at first and to 
extend it if successful. But the plan should be given, what it has not yet had 
a fair trial. 

Paragraph 194 .—Some practical details may now be mentioned in the work¬ 
ing of these “fuel and fodder reserves”. The areas to be taken up should not be 
too small; a minimum of too acres, or possibly 200 acres, should be fixed, unless 
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there are a number of small blocks close to one another, for which one and the 
same supervision would suffice. There is not, I think, need of permanent enclo¬ 
sure or fencing ; Chowkidars should suffice for the purpose. Even if enclosures 
were found necessary, it would he quite feasible to enclose a portion at a time, 
and bv growing a live hedge behind the protection of a barbed wire fence, the 
latter could be moved on as the hedge became established. In this way successive 
areas of 20 acres at a time might be taken up, until the whole “ reserve ” was 
formed. 

The privileges of using the “ reserv es ” should be exercised in the way X have 
indicated before, viz., by the granting of an annual licence on payment of a certain 
yearly sum entitling the holder to timber, firewood, grass, etc., in specified portion 
of the “ reserve ” so long as these arc required only for the domestic use, but not 
for sale ; also to grazing (when it can tie allowed) for cattle which arc the bona fide 
property of cultivators. 

In the establishing of such blocks, and in advising as to their management 
and working, the aid of the Forest Department must undoubtedly be sought. The 
jterson who Has the actual responsibility should be the village headman. The 
object should be not to grow trees of any large size, but rather to grow sufficient 
and suitable wood for implements and for building requirements. The trees once 
started, grass would rapidly make its appearance too and I am not at all sure 
whether the best plan would not be to only allow the grass to be cut, but not to 
admit grazing at all, except in case of severe drought. Goats certainly should 
not be admitted unless parts can be sp-cialiy reserved for them. In the 
majority of cases it will be found that the Government will have to initiate 
the work. 

Paragraph 195 —As to the financial prospects, it is not the question of actual 
return alone that .has to be considered. It is also the well-being of the people, 
and the maintenance of the soil’s fertility. In no way can these be better secured, 
and the land revenue to the State he ensured, than by supplying wood to the 
people as fuel and thus enabling cattle manure to he used on the land. It is not, 
therefore, a matter which can be Judged purely by the direct financial return, but 
is one the utility of which must he judged by wider considerations, such as, that 
if it be neglected, it may imperil the fertility of the soil, the prosperity of the 
people, and the wealth of the country. 

Paragraph 196 .—In this connection I would urge the considerations that the 
profits obtained by the Forest Department should not go, as at present they do, 
simply to swell the Imperial Revenue but that a portion of them should be 
devoted to the work of increasing the supply of wood for agricultural purposes. 
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APPENDIX X 

FOREST POLICY OF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 1894 
[Forest Department Code, Article 47 (iii), 7 th Edition] 

Circular No. 22 -V,, dated the 19 th October 1894 . 

Read— 

Circular Resolution of this Department No. 17 - 105 ^. dated the 15 th July 
1891 , 

Chapters VIII and IX of Dr. Voelcker’s Report on the Improvement of 
Indian Agriculture. 

Review of Forest Administration in British India for 1891-93 by the 
Inspector-General of Forests, 

Resolution .—In Chapter VIII of his report on the improvement of Indian 
Agriculture, Dr. Voclcker dwells at length upon the importance of so directing 
the policy of the Forest Department that it shall serve agricultural interests more 
directly than at present; and in his Review of Forest Administration for 1891-93 
the Inspector-General of Forests discusses in some detail the principles which 
should underlie the management of Srate forests in British India. While agree¬ 
ing, generally, with the principles thus enunciated by the Inspector-General of 
Forests, the Government of India think that it will be convenient to state here the 
general policy which (hey desire should be followed in this matter; more 
especially as they are of opinion that an imperfect apprehension of that policy 
has, in some recent instances, been manifested. 

2 . The sole object with which State forests are administered is the public 
benefit. In some cases the public to be benefited are the whole body of tax¬ 
payers; in others, the people of the tract within which the forest is situated; but 
in almost all cases the constitution and preservation of a forest involve, in greater 
or less degree, the regulation of rights and the restriction of privileges of user 
in the forest area which may have previously been enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of its immediate neighbourhood. This regulation and restriction are justified 
only when the advantage to be gained by the public is great; and the cardinal 
principle to be observed is that the rights and privileges of individuals must be 
limited, otherwise than for their own benefit, only in such degree as is absolutely 
necessary to secure that advantage. 

3 . The forests of India, being State property, may be broadly classed under 
the following headings: — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is essential on climatic or physical 

grounds. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable timbers for commercial pur¬ 

poses. 

(c) Minor forests. 

(d) Pasture lands. 

It is not intended that any attempt should be made to class existing State 
forests under one or other of these four head?. Some forests may occupy inter¬ 
mediate positions, atid parts of one and the same forests may fall under different 
heads. The classification is useful only as affording a basis for the indication of 
the broad policy which should govern the treatment of each class, respectively; 
and, in applying the general policy, the fullest consideration must be given to 
local circumstances. 

4 . The first class of forests are generally situated on hill slopes where the 
preservation of such vegetation as exists, or the encouragement of further growth, 
is essential to the protection from the devastating action of hill torrents of the 
cultivated plains that lie below them. Here the interests to be protected are 
important beyond all comparison with the interests which it may be necessary to 
restrict; agd, so long as there is a reasonable hope of the restriction being effectual, 
the lesser interests must not be allowed to stand in the way. 

5 . The second class of State forests include the great tracts from which our 
supply of the more valuable timbers—teak, sal, deodar and the like—is obtained. 
They are for the most part (thougli not always) essentially forest tracts, and en¬ 
cumbered by very limited rights of user; and, when this is the case, they should 
be managed on mainly commercial lines as valuable properties of, and sources 
of revenue, to the State. Even in these cases, however, customs of user will, for 
the most part, have sprung up cm the margins of the forest; this user is often 
essential to the prosperity of the people who have enjoyed it; and the fact that 
its extent is limited in comparison with the area under forest renders it the more 
easv to continue it in full. The needs of communities dwelling on the margins 
of forest tracts consist mainly in small timber for buildings, wood for fuel, leaves 
for manure and the fodder, thorns for fencing, grass and grazing for their cattle 
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and edible forest products for their own consumption. Every reasonable facility 
should be afforded to the people concerned for the full and easy satisfaction of 
these needs, if not free (as may be possible where a system of regular cuttings 
has been established), then at low and not at competitive rates. It should be 
distinctly understood that considerations of forest income are to be subordinated 
to that satisfaction. 

There is reason to believe that the area which is suitable to the growth of 
valuable timber has been over-estimated, and that some of the tracts which have 
been reserved for this purpose might have been managed with greater profit both 
to the public and to the State, if the efforts of the Forest Department had been 
directed to supplying the large demand of the agricultural and general population 
for small timber, rather than the limited demand of merchants for.large timber. 
F.ven in tracts of which the conditions are suited to the growth of large timber 
it should be carefully considered in each case whether it would not be better, both 
in the interest of the people and of the revenue, to work them with the object 
of supplying tFTe requirements of the general, and in particular of the agricultural 
population. 

6 . It should also be remembered that, subject to certain conditions to be 
referred to presently, the claims of cultivation are stronger than the claims of 
forest preservation. The pressure of the population upon the soil is one of the 
greatest difficulties that India has to face, and that application of the soil must 
generally be preferred which will support the largest number in proportion to 
the area. Accordingly, wherever an effective demand for culturable land exists 
and can only be supplied from forest areas, the land should ordinarily be 
relinquished without hesitation; and if this principle applies to the valuable class 
of forests under consideration, it applies a fortiori to the less valuable classes 
which are presently to be discussed. When cultivation has been established, it 
will generally be advisable to disforest the newly-settled area. But it should be 
distinctly understood that there is nothing in the Forest Act, or in any rules or 
orders now in force, which limits the discretion of Local Governments, without 
previous reference to the Government of India (though, of course, always subject 
to the control of that Government) in diverting forest land to agricultural pur¬ 
poses even though that land may have been declared reserved forest under 
the Act. 

7 . Mention has been made of certain conditions to which the application of 
the principle laid down in the preceding paragraph should he subject. They 
have for their object the utilization of the forest area to the greatest good of the 
community. In the first place, the honey-combing of a valuable forest by patches 
of cultivation should not be allowed; as the only object it can serve is to substitute 
somewhat better land in patches for sufficiently good land in large blocks, while 
it renders the proper preservation of the remaining forest area almost impossible. 
The evil here is greater than the good. In the second place, the cultivation must 
be permanent. Where the physical conditions are such that the removal of the 
protection afforded by forest growth must result, after a longer or shorter period, 
in the sterilization or destruction of the soil, the case falls under the principle 
discussed in paragraph 4 of tltis Resolution. So, again, a system of shifting culti¬ 
vation, which denudes a large area of the forest growth in order to place a small 
area under crops, costs more to the community than it is worth, and can only be 
permitted, under due regulation, where forest tribes depend on it for their 
sustenance. In the third place, the cultivation in question must not be merely 
nominal, and an excuse for the creation of pastoral or semi-pastoral villages, 
which do more harm to the forest than the good they reap from it. And, in the 
fourth place, cultivation must not be allowed so to extend as to encroach upon 
the minimum area of forest which is needed in order to supply the general forest 
needs of the country, or the reasonable forest requirements, present and prospec¬ 
tive, of the neighbourhood in which it is situated. In many tracts cultivation is 
practically impossible without the assistance of forests, and it must not be allowed 
to destroy that upon which its existence depends. 

8 . It has been stated above that the forests under consideration are generally, 
but not always, free from customs of user. When, as sometimes happens, they 
are so intermingled with permanent villages and cultivation that customary rights 
and privileges militate against their management as revenue-paying properties, the 
principles laid down at the end of paragraph 5 of this Resolution should be 
observed, and considerations of income should be made secondary- to the full 
satisfaction of local needs. Such restrictions as may be necessary for the preser¬ 
vation of the forest, or for the better enjoyment of its benefits, should be imposed; 
but no restriction should be placed upon reasonable local demands, merely in- 
order to increase the State revenues. 
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9. The third class of forests include those tracts which, though true forests, 
produce onlv the inferior sorts of timber or the smaller growths of better sorts. 
In some cases the supply of fuel for manufactures, railways, and like purposes, is 
of such importance that these forests fall more properly under the second class, 
and must be mainly managed as commercial undertakings. But the forests now 
to be considered an,' those which arc useful chiefly as supplying fuel and fodder 
or grazing for local consumption; and these must be managed mainly in the 
interests of the population of the tract which supplies its forest requirements 
from this source. The first object to be aimed at is to preserve the wood and 
grass from destruction; for user must not be exercised so as to annihilate its 
subject, and the people must be protected against their own improvidence. The 
second object should be to supply the produce of the forests to the greatest 
advantage and convenience of the people. To these two objects all considerations 
of revenue should ordinarily be subordinated. 

10. It must not be supposed from the preceding remarks that it is the 
intention of the Government of India to forego all revenue from the large areas 
that arc valuable chiefly for the fuel and fodder which they yield. Cases must be 
distinguished. Where the areas in question afford the only grazing and the only 
supply of fuel to villages which lie around or within them, the necessities of the 
inhabitants of these villages must be treated as paramount, and they should be 
satisfied at the most moderate rates and with as little direct official interference as 
possible But where the villages of the tract have already ample pasture grounds 
attached to their cultivation and owned and managed by themselves, and where 
the Crown lands merely supplement these pastures, and afford grazing to a 
nomad pastoral population, or to the herds that shift from one portion of the 
country to another with the changes of the season, Government may justly 
expect to reap a fair income from its property. Even in such cases, however, the 
convenience and advantage of the graziers should be studiously considered, and 
the inhabitants of the locality, or those who habitually graze over it, should 
have a preferential claim at rates materially lower than might he obtained in the 
open market. It will often be advantageous to fix the grazing demand upon 
a village or a nomad community for a year or a term of years. The system, like 
every other, has difficulties that are peculiar to it; but it reduces the interference 
of petty officials to the lowest point, and minimize their opportunities for extor¬ 
tion arid oppression. Where grazing fees are levied per capita, free passes are 
often given to a certain number of cattle. In such cases the cattle which are to 
graze free should include, not only the oxen which are actually employed on 
the plough, but also a reasonable number of milch cattle and calves. A cow or 
a buffalo is as much a necessity to a cultivator using the word neccssjty in a 
reasonably wide sense, as is a plough-bullock; and in many parts the oxen arc 
bred in the village. 

it. In the portions of his report which are referred to in the preamble to 
this' Resolution, Dr. Vcolcker strongly recommends the formation of fuel and 
fodder preserves, and the Government of India have repeatedly urged the same 

t iolicy upon Local Governments. The question whether any particular area can 
>e made to support a greater number of cattle by preserving the grass and cutting 
it for fodder or by permitting grazing upon it, is one that must be decided by 
the local circumstances of each case. But when it has been decided, the issues 
are by no means exhausted. It has been stated in paragraph 9 above that one 
main object towards which the management of these minor forests should be 
directed is the supply of fuel and fodder “ to the greatest advantage and con¬ 
venience of the people In doing so, due regard must be had to their habits 
and wishes. It may be that strict preservation and periodical closures, or the 
total prohibition of grazing, will result in the largest yield both of fuel and 
fodder fli the form of hav. But that is of small avail if the people will not 
utilize the increased supply in the form in which it is offered to them. The 
customs of generations alter slowly In India; and though much may and should 
be done to lead the people to their own profit, yet it must he done gently and 
gradually—always remembering that their contentment is no less important an 
object than is their material advantage, It must be remembered, moreover, that 
the object of excluding grazing from the preserves in question is the advantage 
of the neighbourhood; and that the realization of a larger income than grazing 
would yield, by preserving the produce, only to sell it to the highest bidder for 
consumption in large towns at a distance from the preserve, is not always in 
accordance with the policy which the Government of India have inculcated. 
Here again circumstances must decide. It may be that the local supply of fuel, 
fodder, independently of the reserved area, is sufficient in ordinary years for the 
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needs of the neighbourhood. In such a case the produce may legitimately be 
disposed of in such years to the greatest advantage, reserving it for local con¬ 
sumption only when the external supply runs short. Finally, the remarks regard¬ 
ing agency in paragraph 12 , and the more general considerations that are dis¬ 
cussed below in paragraph 13 , of this Resolution, apply in full force to areas thus 
reserved for the supply of fuel and fodder. 

12 . The fourth class of forests referred to are pastures and grazing grounds 
proper, which arc usually forests only in the name. It is often convenient, 
indeed, to declare them forests under the Act, in order to obtain a statutory 
settlement of the rights which the State on the one hand, and private individuals 
or communities oir the other possess over them. But it by no means follows as a 
matter of course that these lands should be subjected to any strict system of con¬ 
servation, or that they should be placed under the management of the Forest 
Department. The question of agency is purely one 01 economy and expediency; 
ana the (internment of India believe that in some cases where these lands are 
managed by the Forest Department, the expenditure on establishment exceeds the 
revenue that is, or ar ,anv rate the revenue that ought to he, realized from them. 

The following remarks apply, nor only to forest lands under the Act, whether 
administered by the Forest Department or not, but also to all Crown waste, 
even though not declared to be forest. Here the interests of the local community 
leacll their maximum, while those of the general public are of the slightest 
nature. It follows that the principles which have been already laid down for the 
management of minor forests apply, if possible, with even greater force to the 
management of grazing areas, pure and simple. 

13 . The difficulties which arise in connection with these areas are apt to 
present themselves in their most aggravated form where the tenure of land is 
rvotwari. In zamindari tracts the Crown lands generally assume the second of 
the two forms indicated in paragraph to of this Resolution. But where the settle¬ 
ment is ryotwari, every survey number or field that is unoccupied or unassigned 
is in the possession, and at the disposal of Government, and trespass upon it is 
prtmu facie forbidden. In some cultivated tracts these unoccupied and waste 
lands are the only source available from which the grazing requirements of the 
resident population can be met. The Government of India are clearly of opinion 
that the intermixture of plots of Government land which are used for grazing 
only, but upon which trespass is forbidden with the cultivation of occupancy or 
proprietary holders, is apt to lead to extreme abuses and specially so when these 
plots arc under the management of the Forest Department. The inferior subordi¬ 
nates of the Forest Department are perhaps as reliable as can be expected on the 
pay which we can alford to give: but their morality is no higher than that of 
the uneducated classes from which they are drawn; while the enormous areas 
over which they arc- scattered and the small number of the controlling staff 
Tender effective supervision most difficult. It is not right, in order to protect the 
grass or the grazing dues on plots of waste scattered over the face of a cultivated 
district, to put it into the power of an underling to pound or threaten to pound 
cattle on the plea that they have overstepped the boundary between their owner’s 
field and the next. Still less right is it to permit the exercise of the power of 
compounding offences allowed by section 67 of the Forest Act to depend upon 
the mere report of a subordinate servant, or to expose him to the temptations 
which such a power holds out. .Where the interests involved are sufficiently 
important, it may perhaps be necessary to accept the danger of extortion while 
minimizing as far as possible the opportunities for it. - But in the case under 
consideration the interests involved are trifling, while the opportunities are 
unlimited. 

14 . It is to be distinctly understood that the Government of India do not 
desire that grazing should be looked upon primarily as a source of income. But 
it by no means follows that all revenues from scattered Government lands should 
be relinquished. It is, indeed, inadvisable that this should be done, as to do so 
would give the raiyats an inrerest in opposing allotment and making things un¬ 
pleasant for nejy occupants. But the objections to direct management which 
have just been pointed out arc reduced to a minimum or altogether avoided, 
when the management is placed in the hands of the resident cultivators or of 
representatives from among them. It will generally be possible to lease or other¬ 
wise manage the unoccupied lands of a village through the agency of the com¬ 
munity note, indeed, at the highest price which they are ready to pav to escape 
such evils as have just been alluded to; but at a moderate estimate of their value 
tp them fixed in view of the fact that herds and flocks which cannot exist without 
grazing, are often a necessary condition of the successful conduct of that culti¬ 
vation upon which the Government land revenue is paid. In no case should 
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fields that have been relinquished be let to outsiders at a reduced assessment for 
grazing purposes, for then we might have speculators taking up such fields, 
mainly in order to make what they can out of trespassing cattle. 

15 . One more point of principle remains to be noticed. This procedure 
under Chapter IV of the Indian Forest Act, whereby forests arc declared to be 
protected, has been in certain cases regarded by the Government of India as a 
provisional and'intermediate procedure designed to afford time for consideration 
and decision with the object of ultimately constituting so much of the area as it 
is intended to retain, a reserved forest under Chapter II, and of relinquishing the 
remainder altogether. The Act provides two distinct procedures. By the more 
strict one tinder Chapter II existing rights may be either settled, transferred or 
commuted and this procedure will ordinarily be applied to forests of the first and 
second classes indicated in paragraph 3 of this Resolution. By the second pro¬ 
cedure under Chapter IV rights are recorded and regulated and this procedure 
will often be properly followed where the rights to which the area is subject are 
extensive, and the forest is to be managed mainly in the interests of the local 
community. It will ordinarily he applied to forests of the third and fourth 
classes. This second procedure may indeed be provisional, and introductory to 
reservation under Chapter II, but there is in the Forest Act nothing repugnant 
to giving it a large and even a permanent operation. As regards Government 
the chief difference between the two procedures is that new rights may spring up 
in a protected but not in a reserved forest, and that the record-of-rights framed 
under Chapter II is conclusive while that framed under Chapter IV only carries 
a presumption of truth. It is believed that this presumption offers ample security 
where the object of regulating the rigiit is to provide for their more beneficial 
exercise, rather than to override them in the public interest. As regards the 
people the chief difference is that speaking broadly in a reserved forest every¬ 
thing is an offence that is not permitted, while in a protected forest nothing is 
an offence that is not prohibited. In theory it is possible so to frame the permis¬ 
sion and the prohibition as to make the result identical in the two cases, but in 
practice it is almost impossible to do so. If it were not so, the distinction drawn 
by the Legislature would be unnecessary and meaningless. It is only where the 
public interests involved arc of sufficient importance to justify the stricter pro¬ 
cedure and the more comprehensive definition of forest offences that the latter 
should be adopted. 

The Governor-General in Council desires, therefore, that with regard both 
to fuel and fodder preserves and to grazing areas pure and simple, and specially 
to such of them as lie in the midst of cultivated tracts, it may be considered in 
each case whether it is necessary to class them, or, if already so classed, to retain 
them as forest areas; and if this question is decided in the affirmative, whether 
it would not be bettrt to constitute them protected rather than reserved forests. 

16 . Such are the general principles which the Government of India desire 
should be observed in the Administration of all State forests in British India. 
They are fully aware that the detailed application of these principles must depend 
upon an infinite variety of circumstances which will have to be duly weighed in 
each case bv the local authorities, to whose discretion the decision must be left 
One of the dangers which it is most difficult to guard against is the fraudulent 
abuse of concession for commercial purposes, and only local considerations can 
indicate how this can he best met. The Government of India recognize the fact 
that the easier treatment in the matter of forest produce which His Excellency 
in Council desires should he extended to the agricultural classes may, especially 
in the case of true forest areas, necessitate more careful supervision in order that 
the concession may he confined within its legitimate limits. But, on the other 
hand, they think that in some Provinces it will render possible a considerable 
reduction of existing establishment and they desire that this matter may he 
carefully considered with reference to what has been said above in paragraph 12 . 
They know also in some Provinces forest policy is already framed on the lines 
which they wish to see followed, in all. But the Governor General in Council 
believes that Local Governments and Administrations will be glad to receive the 
assurance now given to them that the Supreme Government wills cordially support 
them in recognising and providing for local requirements to the utmost point 
that is consistent with Imperial interests. Where working plans or plans of 
operation are framed for forests, the provisions necessary for this purpose should 
be embodied in them. The exercise of the rights that have been recorded at 
settlement will necessarily be provided for in these plans. Where further con¬ 
cessions are made by way of privilege and grace, it will be well to grant them 
for some such limited period as ten years, so that they may, if necessary, be 
revised from time to time as the circumstances on which they were tnpulded 
change. 
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APPENDIX XI-A 

EXCERPTS FROM RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY POLICY COMMITTEE, No. 5 , 

ON AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND FISHERIES OF GOVERNMENT OF 

INDIA, HELD ON THE i6th TO 30TH JUNE 1944 

I. Whereas : * * * * 

( 3 ) The land and water resources of the country constitute ivs capital wealth: 

' * # # * 

This Committee recommends that * * * 

(ix) Suitable steps should be taken for the proper conservation and 
development of the land and water resources of the country. 

V. Whereas: 

# * * # 

( 3 ) The means by which production can be increased have to be made avail¬ 
able to producers for the purpose * * * 

This Committee recommends that— 

* * * * 

(ii) A Central Land Utilization Board should be set up to plan and co¬ 

ordinate work on an All-India basis in respect of soil erosion, 
forestry, land reclamation, irrigation works and other forms of land 
■ improvement, with the necessary finance and staff. 

(iii) A small sub-committee should be appointed to work out further details 

in respect of the proposed Board and asked to submit its report 
within three months. 

# # ’* * # 

Whereas: it is necessary to ensure that the execution of works of general 
utility and the adoption of measures calculated to benefit the community as a 
whole are now held up on account of the opposition of a few individuals. 

This Committee recommends that the Government concerned should acquire 
legislative powers to use compulsion in respect of such matters as— 

* * # * 

(/) The preservation of forests in catchment areas. 

(g) The control of grazing. 

()t) The improvement and expansion of pasture land. 

VII. Whereas : 

( 1 ) The existence of an appropriate area of forest suitably distributed, exerts 
a mitigating influence on extremes of climate. 

And Whereas : 

( 1 ) Over 35 per cent of the area of India is not at present under cither culti¬ 
vation or forest; 

And Whereas: 

( 3 ) Forest management, especially in head water areas, is the most effective 
land management as an insurance against the disastrous effects of floods and 
erosion; 

And Whereas: 

( 4 ) The existing forest resources of India are inadequate in extent and un¬ 
suitably distributed to supply the needs of the population especially the village 
population in fuel and small timber. 

And Whereas : 

( 5 ) The provision of fuel is necessary to release farm-yard manure fgr use as 
fertilizer; 

And Whereas : 

( 6 ) Unregulated grazing has been responsible for much forest devastation; 

The Committee recommends— 

(a) that the reserved forests be immediately examined and working plans 
revised or prepared to ensure the conservative management that will be necessary 
for a few years to repair the damage done by advance felling during the war; 

( b ) that the land the protection of which is necessary for the preservation of 
the general climatic and physical condition of the country and for the conser¬ 
vation of water in catchment areas should be defined and placed under proper 

22 
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management, the experience and special knowledge of the Forest Department 
being utilized to the maximum for the purpose; 

(c) that each Province and State should aim at having not less than 20 per 
cent and if possible 25 per cent of its! area under forest and so distributed that 
the villager may be enabled to satisfy his requirements ot agricultural timber and 
fuel within reasonable distance of his home; 

( 1 cl ) that as a basis for the extension of forest areas and especially village 
forests and forests in areas of low rainfall, a classification should be undertaken 
forthwith of uncultivated land to determine the areas in which timber can be 
grown or forest management should be introduced; 

(e).that soil conservation circles should be formed in each Province and State 
to deal with land management, the regulation of grazing with due regard to the 
needs of the cattle population and the growing of trees whether as a protection 
against floods, erosion or desiccation or to supply the needs of the rural popu¬ 
lation; 

(/) that the Central Government should appoint, as soon as possible, an 
Erosion Survey Officer to investigate, in association with Provincial (and State) 
Forest, Agricultural and Engineer Officers detailed for the purpose of in each 
Province (and State), the problem of erosion, region by region, throughout the 
country. 

# * * * 

( h ) that steps should be taken for the development of industries for the 
utilization of minor forest produce which will produce avenues of employment 
for the growing population in forest tracts; 

(i) that steps should be taken as early as possible to train forest staff of the 

necessary grades so that'the personnel may be available to carry out the fore¬ 
going. * * * * 

IX- B. Whereas : 

( 1 ) It is recalled that it is not possible to take up development equally inten¬ 
sively along all lines at the same time; 

And Whereas : 

( 2 ) It is necessary to put first things first; 

The Committee recommends that— 

(i) The training of the necessary staff should be taken up as soon as 

possible. 

(ii) The essential surveys of waste land and land erosion should be carried 

out as expeditiously as possible; work should not be held up till 
all surveys are completed but should be taken up wherever prac¬ 
ticable as the surveys are completed. 

(iii) The expansion and development of minor forests should be started, 

though any revision of management necessary in existing reserved 
forests will naturally be done at once. 

(iv) If, to assess the staff to be trained under (i), it is necessary to set up 

the Provincial Forest Policy Commission this should have first 
priority and be set up at once. 

# # * * 

X- B. Whereas : 

( 1 ) A properly planned policy and programme is necessary for agricology 
(including fisheries) and forests. 

( 2 ) Decisions on the recommendations of the committee should be arrived at 

as soon as possible. * * * * 

This Committee recommends that— 

Provincial Governments should be requested to help the'Committee by com- 
mun : eating to it their views, criticisms and concrete suggestions in respect 
of the various recommendations of the Committee within a period of three 
months. 

***** 

XII. This Committee places on record its appreciation of the very useful and 
important memoranda on * 

Forests, by Sir Herbert Howard.and approves 

general the recommendations made in the memoranda. 
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APPENDIX XI-B 

RESOLUTIONS ON FOREST POLICY AS PASSED BY THE PLENARY SES¬ 
SION OF THE CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS OF AGRICULTURE OF 

PROVINCES AND STATES CALLED AT NEW DELHI BY THE GOV¬ 
ERNMENT OF INDIA ON THE 8 th AND 9 TH SEPTEMBER 1948 

Whereas the forest policy of the Government of India enunciated in 1894 
(Circular No. 22 -F. dated the 19 th October 1894 )^ needs restatement in the light 
of many changes and developments which have since occurred, namely: — 

( 1 ) Increase in the pressure on forests due to the increase in population bath 
of men and live-stock; 

( 2 ) Demands for forest produce are no longer confined to the needs of Agri¬ 
culture and Animal Husbandry. Industries using forest produce for the manu¬ 
facture of matches, plywood, paper, turpentine, etc., have come into being during 
the period; 

( 3 ) Transport, communications and defence requirements of the. country 
demand increasing quantities of timber and other forest produce and it is now 
necessary to be self-sufficient in these matters; 

( 4 ) New uses hate been found for timbers and other forest products once 
considered to be valueless; 

( 5 ) Increasing demands of the population for timber for agricultural imple¬ 
ments and domestic requirements, fodder, grazing and for firewood, so as to 
divert farmyard manure from village hearths to village fields; 

( 6 ) The better appreciation of the role of forestry in soil conservation 
measures now occupying the attention of our Governments; 

( 7 ) Irrigation, hydro-electric and multi-purpose river valley development 
schemes require' systematic management of their catchment areas; 

( 8 ) The evil of shifting cultivation continues unabated; 

( 9 ) Constitutional changes consequent on the independence of India make 
it desirable to secure the continuance of an integrated and well-co-ordinated 
forest policy for the whole country; 

( 10 ) Private forests are not being managed on scientific lines; 

( 11 ) The general interest at present in the, preservation of wild life in India 
and its control where necessary in the interest of cultivation. 

This Conference recommends— 

( 1 ) That a minimum proportion of land under forest should be fixed for 
various natural regions in an administrative unit to meet the physical, agri¬ 
cultural, industrial and defence requirements. 

( 2 ) That efforts should be made to secure 3 balanced distribution of forest 
as part of an integrated over-all land use. 

( 3 ) That Provinces and States should be requested to secure scientific manage¬ 
ment of private forests and to enact legislation when necessary. 

( 4 ) The creation of a Centra! Board of Forestry, with representatives of the 

Centre, the Provinces and States of the Union with such powers and duties as 
may be agreed upon in order to secure the implementation of a co-ordinated 
forest policy dealing with inter-provincial and national matters. ^ 

( 5 ) The consideration of organising Superior Forest Services on a federal basis 
in consultation with Provincial and State Governments to ensure esprit de corps 
and integrated outlook and inculcate common aims and objects. 

(6) The forest policy of the Government of India should be restated in the 
light of the above recommendations. 
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APPENDIX XI-C 

MINISTRY OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture 
(. RESOLUTION) 

New Delhi, the tith May 195 a. 

NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 
Introduction 

No. 13 - 1 - 51 -F.—In their Resolution No. 22 -F., dated the 19 th October 1894 , 
the Government of India in the late Department of Revenue and Agriculture 
enunciated in broad outlines the general policy to be followed in the management 
of State forests in the country. During the interval that has since elapsed, 
developments of far-reaching importance have taken place in the economic and 
political fields. The part playecl by forests in maintaining the physical condi¬ 
tions in the country has come to be better understood. The country has passed 
through two world wars which disclosed unsuspected dependence ■ of defence on 
forests. The reconstruction schemes, such as river-valley projects, development 
of industries and communications, lean heavily on the produce of forests. 

1 . While the fundamental concepts underlying the existing forest policy 
still hold good, the Government of India consider that the need has now arisen 
for a reorientation of the forest policy in the light of the changes which have 
taken place since it was enunciated. 

3 . VITAL NATIONAL NEEDS.—The National Forest Policy of India is 
formulated on the basis of six paramount needs of the country, namely: — 

(t) the need for evolving a system of balanced and complementary land- 
use, under which each type of land is allotted to that form of use 
under which it would produce most and deteriorate least; 

( 2 ) The need for checking— 

(a) denudation in mountainous regions, on which depends the perennial 

water-supply of the river system whose basins constitute the fertile 
core of the country; 

(b) the erosion progressing space along the treeless banks of the great 

rivers leading to ravine formation, and on vast stretches of undu¬ 
lating wastelands depriving the adjoining fields of their fertility; 

(c ) the invasion of sea-sands on coastal tracts, and the shifting of sand 

dunes, more particularly in the Rajputana desert; 

( 3 ) the need for establishing treelands, wherever possible, for the ameliora¬ 

tion of physical and climatic conditions promoting the general well¬ 
being of the people; 

( 4 ) the need for ensuring progressively increasing supplies of grazing, 

small wood for agricultural implements, and in particular of fire¬ 
wood to release the cattle-dung for manure to step up food pro¬ 
duction; 

( 5 ) .the need for sustained supply of timber and other produce required 

for defence, communications, and industry, 

( 6 ) the need for the ralisation of the maximum annual revenue in perpetu¬ 

ity consistent with the fulfilment of the needs enumerated above. 

These vital needs indicate the functions forests are to fulfil, and provide the 
fundamental basis of the policy governing their future. 

4 . FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF FORESTS.—Having regard to the 
functions aforestated, the forests of India, whether State or privately owned, may 
be conveniently classified as follows: — 

(A) Protection forests, i.c,, those forests which must be preserved or created 

for physical and climatic considerations; 

(B) National forests, i.e., those which have to be maintained and managed 

to meet the needs of defence, communications, industry, and other 
general purposes of public importance; 
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(C) Village forests, i.e., those which have to be maintained to provide fire¬ 

wood to release cow-dung for manure, and to yield small timber 
for agricultural implements and other forest produce for local 
requirements, and to provide grazing for cattle; and 

(D) Tree-lands, i.e., those areas which, though outside the scope of the 

ordinary forest management, are essential for the amelioration of 
requirements, and to provide grazing for cattle; and 

This classification is merely illustrative and is by no means mutually exclu¬ 
sive. In fact, every forest performs more than one function, and has, therefore, to 
be so managed as to achieve the highest efficiency in respect of the chief func¬ 
tions assigned to it. This functional classification has also no bearing on the 
classification of forests distinguished in the Indian Forest Act XVI of 1927 , which 
i« based on the degree of control exercisable in them. 

5 . NECESSITY OF CLASSIFICATION.—This broad functional classification 
of forests is necessary to focus attention on the kind and object of management 
necessary in each case. Every sizeable forest, whatever its composition, location, 
or category, serves both a protective and a productive purpose, and in its utility 
may be of local, regional, or national significance. The fact, however, must be 
realised. that the country as a whole has a vast stake in the conservation of all 
forests, irrespective of their functions and ownership, and, therefore, all of them 
should be administered from the point of view of national well-being. 

6 . TWO POSSIBLE CONSIDERATIONS.—Two considerations, plausible, no 
doubt at first sight, but, if given undue weight to destructive of national well¬ 
being in the long run, should be combated. They are: — 

( 1 ) Neighbouring areas are entitled to a prior claim over a forest and its 
produce. 

(;l) Agricultural requirement has a preferential claim over forest lands. 

7 . CLAIMS OF NEIGHBOURING COMMUNITIES—Village communities in 
the neighbourhood of a forest will naturally make greater use of its products for 
the satisfaction of their domestic and agricultural needs. Such use, however, 
should in no event be permitted at the cost of national interests. The accident 
of a village being situated close to a forest does not prejudice the right of the 
country as a whole to receive the benefits of a national asset. The scientific conser¬ 
vation of a forest inevitably involves the regulation of rights and the restriction 
ol the privileges- ol user, depending upon the value and importance of the forest, 
however irksome such restraint may be to the neighbouring areas. The Himalayan 
forests, for instance, are the greatest of national assets; to them we owe the rich¬ 
ness to the country. The denudation and under-development of the Himalayan 
slopes leads to greater intensity and frequency of floods, recurrent erosion, and 
to coarse detritus being deposited on the fertile submontane tracts. This process 
inflicts immeasurable loss and misery on the unsuspecting millions in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, and brings about a progressive and permanent impairment of 
soil fertility, and a cumulative reduction in the agricultural potential of the 
whole land. While, therefore, the needs of the local population must be met 
to a reasonable extent, national interests should not be sacrificed because they 
are not directly discernible, nor should the rights and interests of future genera¬ 
tions be subordinated to the improvidence of the present generation. 

8 . RELINQUISHMENT OF FOREST LAND FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.—The indiscriminate extension of agriculture and consequent destruc¬ 
tion of forests have not only deprived the local population of fuel and timber, 
but have also stripped the land of its natural defences against dust-stoans, hot 
desiccating winds, and erosion. The old policy, which envisaged the relinquish¬ 
ment, subject to certain safeguards honoured only in their breach, of even 
valuable forest land for permanent cultivation, has resulted in general deteriora¬ 
tion of physical conditions to the detriment of national interests, and must, there¬ 
fore, be given up. In the abstract, the claims of agriculture undoubtedly appear 
stronger than those of forestry. The notion widely entertained that forestry, as 
such, has no intrinsic right to land but may be permitted on sufferance on 
residual land not required for any other purpose, has to be combated. The role 
of forests in the national economy, both protective and productive, entitles forests 
to lay claim to an adequate share of land. The importance of tree-lands in the 
rural economy of this region where agriculture constitutes the mainstay of the 
vast bulk of population can scarcely be over-emphasized. 

32 
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9 . LAND USE.—The correct solution of the Sand problem is to evolve a 
system of balanced and complementary land-use, under which each type of land 
is allotted to that form of use under which it would produce most and deteriorate 
least. A detailed survey of lands with a view to their proper utilization is, 
therefore, highly desirable. 

10. PROTECTION FORESTS.—“ Protection forests ” denote forests found, 
or required on hill slopes, river banks, sea-shores, or other erodable localities. In 
such sites, the need for forest cover is dictated by purely protective physical 
considerations, such as prevention of erosion, conservation of moisture, and con¬ 
trol of rushing torrents and floods. The role of such forests in saving the soil 
from being washed away, and when maintained in catchment areas, in the preven¬ 
tion of floods and maintenance of stream-flow, cannot be over-emphasized. On 
flat country with loose sandy soil, especially under dry conditions, forests, 
whether natural or artificial, perform an essential function in minimising wind 
erosion, fixing the soil and preventing the formation of sand dunes, and mitigat¬ 
ing the desiccation of agricultural crops leeward of the tree cover. The 
National Forest Policy requires, therefore, an immediate and speedy programme 
for the reconditioning of the mountainous regions, river valleys, and coastal 
lands by establishing protective forests over larger areas, and preserving the 
existing ones. The primary object of management of such forests should be to 
utilize in full their protective influence on the soil, the water regime, and the 
physical and climatic factors of the locality; and the interests to be thus protected 
should far outweigh those which it may be necessary to restrict. The scientific 
management of such ‘protection forests' wherever possible, should include the 
production and exploitation of timber within the limits of safety. 

11. RECONDITIONING OF HILLS AND DALES.—The progressive denu¬ 
dation of hillsides with serious repurcussions on the fertility of the land, and the 
growing erosion along the banks of rivers, of which the Yamuna, the Chambal, 
the Mahi, the Narmada, the Kosi and the Damodar are notorious examples, 
constitute the major considerations demanding immediate attention. 

1 2 . THE IMMOBILIZATION OF THE DESERT OF RAJPUTANA.— 
Attention also needs to be drawn here to the Rajputana desert, more particularly 
to the fixation of the shifting sand dunes. Strong winds that develop in this 
region during the summer, transport vast quantities of sand and salt from the 
sea and Runu of Cutch, whipping the desert into terrific dust storms, the fury 
ot which is felt throughout the north western India. The desert has spread 
through the ages causing the “ westering ” of the Indus and the “ northering ” 
of the Sutlej, meeting an obstruction of sorts only along its eastern confines in 
the Aravallis. The immobilization of the desert and protection o'f the remaining 
fertile belts inside it constitutes one of the planks of the National Forest Policy. 

1 . 3 . NATIONAL FORESTS.—“National forests” constitute the basis of 
India’s strength and wealth; for they comprise valuable timber-bearing regions 
the produce of which is indispensable for defence, communications and vital 
industries. They have to he managed chiefly in the interest of the nation as a 
whole, and their organization and development is one of the most important 
functions of States. Their management on scientific and business lines is essential 
for maintaining a sustained supply of wood for industry and of large timbers for 
defence, communications and other national purposes. The basic policy, so far 
as such forests are concerned, must be to attain national self-sufficiency in these 
vital supplies. Future development should, therefore, be directed to that end. 
Cultivation should not be permitted to encroach upon these valuable timebr-bearing 
tracts. The solution of the food problem of an ever-increasing population must 
be sought primarily in intensive cultivation and not in weakening the very basis 
of national existence by encroaching upon such forests. 

14 . VILLAGE FORESTS.—“Village forests” popularly termed fuel forests, 
are intended, in the main, to serve the needs of the surrounding villages in res¬ 
pect of small timber for housing and agricultural implements, firewood, leaves for 
manure and fodder, fencing thorns, grazing and edible forest products. The 
supply for such requirements should be made available at non-competitive rates, 
provided they are utilized by the villagers themselves and not traded in. The 
management of such village forests should aim at meeting the present as well as 
the future needs of the local population. Removal of theyproduce in excess of 
its annual growth should not, therefore, be permitted. Restrictions should be 
imposed in the interest not only of the existing generation but also of posterity. 
These considerations render the entrusting of the management of village forests 
to panchayats, without appropriate safeguards, a hazardous undertaking as has 
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been demonstrated in some of the States. The co-operation of panchayals should 
be enlisted in the protection and creation of village forests, and in the distribution 
of forest produce assigned to meet the needs of the local population, but not at 
the cost of economy and efficiency. While the profit motive in the management 
of these forests should be relegated to the brackground, there is no justification 
for allowing them to become a burden on the general tax-payer; the expenses 
for development and maintenance of such forests must come from their own 
income. 

15 . TREE-LANDS.—Although “tree-lands" are not part of regular forests, 
in a country like India where their increase, management and development are 
vital to the needs of the people, they cannot well be left out of any well- 
considered policy. The Land Transformation Programme of the Government of 
India envisages the planting of 30 crores of trees in ten years; but this number 
is very far from about j,ooo crores of trees, which would be necessary to restore 
the hydrological nutritional balance of the country. The creation of forests by 
State Forest Departments on such an elaborate scale is ruled our at present by 
lack of funds and trained personnel. The only way in which some progress can 
be achieved is by making the whole nation “ tree-conscious Such consciousness 
will stimulate private efforts at tree-planting as has been demonstrated by the 
success of the National Vana Mahntsava movement. It will also arrest the 
vandalism which feels no scruples in cutting down valuable trees, and create 
among the populace an urge to ^secure the protection of trees—a virtue as much 
to be desired as it is rare. 

tfi. SCOPE FOR INCREASING TREE-LANDS.—State Governments have a 
vast scope for an all-round increase in the area under tree-lands. Defence. 
Railways, Public Works Departments, Universities and Colleges, District Boards, 
Municipalities and other local authorities, associations and institutions can lend 
a helping hand by converting the lands at their disposal into tree-lands. The 
new Forest Policy, therefore, envisages a concerted and supreme effort on the 
part of various Governments and other agencies towards planned afforestation 
with a view to the enlargement of tree lands. The exploration of the possibilities 
of such a development hv the Central State is clearly indicated. A systematic 
programme of extending existing tree-lands and establishing new ones should be 
framed by the Governments concerned. Under the new Policy, it should be the 
duty of the Forest Departments concerned— 

(a) to awaken the interest of the authorities within their region in the 

development, extension, and establishment of tree-lands; 

(b) to draw up plans for such purposes bearing in mind the need for 

" species of commercial importance; 

(c) to establish nurseries and seed stores in each area for the supply of 

saplings, plants, and seeds; 

(d) to supervise the planting of trees, and render such technical assistance 

as may be necessary for the development of tree-lands; and 

(<?) to arouse tree-consciousness among the people by publicity, by celebrat¬ 
ing the Vana Mahntsava, and by encouraging the Vana Premi 
Sangh. ' 

17 . TREE-LANDS IN AGRICULTURAL AREAS.—The importance of tree- 
lands in the rural economy of the regions where agriculture constitutes the main¬ 
stay of the vast bulk of the population cannot be over emphasized. Experience 
gained during the first two Vana Mahotsavas indicated a very considerable res¬ 
ponse in the countryside, where Government officers had prepared the ground 
and created the necessary enthusiasm among the people. A campaign inducing 
villagers to plant trees in village commons and along roadsides, on the condition 
that they ^vould enjoy the benefit of the fruits, timber, and other produce ol 
trees planted by them has yielded excellent results and is well worth an extended 
trial. The essence of success in such ventures lies in invoking the willing co¬ 
operation of the local villagers, the necessary technical guidance and help being 
furnished by the Forest and other Departments. In most localities, a cultivator 
has no land to utilize for raising trees; there is, however, nothing to prevent him 
from growing at least a few trees per acre on his own field. Much useful work 
in this direction has been done in the western districts of Uttar Pradesh where 
cultivators have raised a faiir amount of babul (Acacia arabira ) in their fields. 
Other species may prove to be of equal utility in other regions. 

18 . CONTROL OF PRIVATE FORESTS.—The ownership of private forests 
in States where they still exist vests in individuals. Such ownership must, how¬ 
ever, be regulated in the national interests so that the indiscriminate exercise of 
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individual rights may not prejudice, or endanger, general welfare. Regulation 
and control of private forests by the State on physical, climatic, and economic- 
grounds is, therefore, imperative. Recent legislation in various States has assumed 
the following pattern: — 

(1) Owners of private forests should, in the first instance, be given an 

opportunity to manage their forests in accordance with an approved 
working plan. 

(2) In the case only of recalcitrant owners, who are tempted to sacrifice 

their capital for immediate gain, should the management of their 
forests be made to vest in Government by due process of law. 

The ownership of such “ vested forests ” should remain, however, un¬ 
affected and the transfer should relate only to management, the 
net profits arising therefrom, if any, accruing to the owner. 

The object of the legislative measures outlined above stands in grave risk 
of being defeated by the tendency discernible among owners of private forest to 
cash in their assets by excessive exploitation of forests for personal ends. In 
order to arrest such destruction of forests, the national forest policy requires that 
their control and management should be strictly regulated, and where that 
cannot be done, they should be taken over by the State Governments by effective 
legislation. 

iy. PROPORTION OF FOREST AREAS.—The proportion of land to be 
kept permanently under forests would naturally vary in different regions. Prac¬ 
tical consideration suggests, however, that India, as a whole, should aim at main¬ 
taining one-third of its total land area under forests. As an insurance against 
denudation a much larger percentage of the land, about 60 per cent, should be 
kept under forests for their protective functions in the Himalayas, the Deccan, 
and other mountainous tracts liable to erosion. In the plains, where the ground 
is Hat and erosion is normally not a serious factor, the proportion to be attained 
should be placed at 20 per cent;-and in view of the pressure of agriculture, effort 
at the extension of tree-lands should be concentrated on river banks and other 
convenient places not suitable for agriculture. At the same time it must be 
realised that even distribution of forests in all physical regions is as important 
as its over-all proportion. In certain localities deficient in forests, therefore, 
afforestation of marginal lands, and eroded river and village waste-lands, should 
be undertaken. Forest area in excess o£ the indicated proportion, if any, should, 
however, not be sacrificed. To maintain an over-all average, it is essential that 
States better suited for the growth of trees should help to make good the defi¬ 
ciency in those parts where climatic and edaphic factors militate against tree- 
growth. 

20. WILD LIFE.—The National Forest Policy emphasizes the need for 
affording protection to the animal kingdom and particularly to rare species such 
as the lion and the great one-hornerl rhinoceros, which are fast disappearing. 
While the damage caused by such predators as wild pigs, game and porcupine 
cannot be denied, the elimination o[ their natural enemies tends to multiply 
them. It is necessary, therefore, that bird and animal life should be controlled 
by special laws and rare fauna preserved by setting up sanctuaries and large scale 
national parks. For this purpose, a Central Board for Wild Life has been consti¬ 
tuted by the Government of India in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
Resolution No. 7-110-51-F., dated the 4th April 1952. 

21. GRAZING.—The controversial question of grazing in State forests calls 
for a clear definition of policy. Speaking generally, all grazing in forests, parti¬ 
cularly unlimited or uncontrolled grazing, is incompatible with scientific forestry. 
At the same time, grazing docs take place in forests and must be accepted as 
a hard fact. There are indeed circumstances in many regions where a moderate 
amount of grazing does little direct harm, and may even do a great deal of 
indirect good in reducing the risk of fire and in suspending regression at a 
desirable stage. But efficient forest management requires that grazing should 
be regulated as regards the time and place, as also the number of cattle 
admitted. The formulation- of the grazing policy should be based on the follow¬ 
ing cardinal principles: — 

(«) Continuous grazing on the same areas by large herds is destructive of 
the better strains of grasses and leads to a deterioration of the grass 
complex. Wherever it is permitted and is in great demand, effort 
should be made to introduce rotational grazing, the benefits of which 
should be explained and demonstrated to the villagers. 
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(fc) Cheap forest grazing has a demoralising effect and leads to the vicious 
spiral of reckless increase in the number of cattle, inadequate forest 
grazing, reduced quality of the herds and further increase irr the 
numbers to offset the fall in quality. Free and indiscriminate forest 
grazing is, therefore, a serious disservice to cattle-breeding. The 
notion that a farmer’s wealth must be reckoned in terms of the 
number of cattle he owns, regardless of quality, is one of 'the 
causes of India’s uneconomic cattle wealth and must be combated. 

(c) Grazing should not be looked upon primarily as a source of revenue- 

But the simple and obvious way of regulating and controlling graz¬ 
ing, as also improving the quality both of grazing and cattle them¬ 
selves, is to institute a reasonable fee for the privilege of grazing. ’ 

(d) Grazing must not be allowed in regeneration areas and young planta*- 

tions during such periods as the seedlings require for establishment; 
otherwise they stand in danger of being browsed or trampled upon. 

(e) Grazing incidence should be kept at a minimum in “ Protection Forests." 

22. SHEEP AND GOATS.—Experience gained in India and elsewhere points 
to the imposition of restrictions on sheep-grazing in forests, and the total exclu¬ 
sion of goats therefrom. The damage to young plants caused by the browsing 
of these animals is often irreparable, and their admission into the forest is incom¬ 
patible with the aims and objects of forest management. The creation of special 
fodder reserves under strict rotational control is indicated for the purpose, 

23. SHIFTING CULTIVATION.—The damage caused to forests by shifting 
cultivation in certain areas must be guarded against. To ween the aborigines, 
who eke out a precarious living from axe-cultivation moving from area to area, 
away from their age-old and wasteful practices, requires persuasion, not coercion; 
a missionary, not an authoritarian, approach. Possibilities of regulating shifting 
cultivation by combining it with forest regeneration (Taungya) to the benefit of 
both should be fully explored. Success in this direction largely depends on 
enlisting the co-operation of the cultivators and gaining their confidence and in 
showing consideration to their needs and wishes. 

24. SUSTAINED YIELDS—With a view to conserving forest resources in 
perpetuity the new Forest Policy requires scrupulous regard for sustained yield 
in the management of all classes of forests. The fluctuations in the annual out¬ 
turn of forests upset State budgets, industries, and other national enterprises; all 
working plans, therefore, should aim at confining them within the narrowest 
limits. This aspect assumes even greater significance in case where private owners 
manage their own forests. The compilation of all sound working plans, therefore, 
requires— 

(a) the calculation of increment so that what is annually put on is annually 

cut, leaving the original assets intact or improved; 

(b) the preparation of maps, and investigations on the propagation and 

tending of various species, their increment, the optimum conditions 

of their growth and the regulation of yield; 

(c) carefully-planned afforestation schemes to replace inferior tree growth 

by valuable species of commercial importance. 

Each State, therefore, should set up a permanent organization to deal with 
working plans—their compilation, and revision and deviations from them, re¬ 
search and statistics, as well as to conduct detailed surveys of valuable forest 
resources which are a sine qua non for a sound forest management. 

25. FOREST ADMINISTRATION.—The efficiency of forest administration 
depends directly on the adequacy of the forest laws, the training and calibre of 
the professional forest services, and the progress of research on both the biologi¬ 
cal and the utilisation aspects of forestry. 

26. FOREST LEGISLATION.—So far as forests under the control of the 
Central Government and of Part A States are concerned, adequate forest legis¬ 
lation exists in the Indian forest Act and the Madras Forest Act. In some of 
the Part B States, there are forest regulations having the force of law. But 
there are some Part C States where forest laws do not exist. It is necessary, 
therefore, that States without a proper Forest Act should enact legislation at an 
early date on the lines of the Indian Forest Act, or validate that Act for their 
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territory. Several States have already enacted legislation for the control of 
private forests; it is desirable that States which have no such laws should enact 
them early. While framing legislation for private forests, States should not over¬ 
look the need for providing adequate staff for enforcing its provisions. 

27. FOREST EDUCATION.—Forestry courses are at present conducted for 
Forest Rangers and Superior Forest Officers at the Forest Research Institute and 
the Colleges. The States would he well-advised to continue taking advantage of 
the facilities provided 'by the Central Government at Dehra Dun, associated with 
the well-equipped Forest Research Institute, which enjoys a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion. A common forest education is a very effective means of inculcating an 
espirit de corps among forest officers; of developing a common outlook in forestry 
matters; and of ensuring concerted and integrated policies throughout the country. 
Openings in the profession of forestry heing limited, the decentralization of 
forest education will militate against economy and efficiency, encourage fissiparous 
tendencies, create unemployment, and rentier planned development of forest 
resources difficult. 

28. TRAINING OF FIELD STAFF.—Attention has also to be directed to 
the proper training of lower executive staff on whose technical skill ultimately 
depends the proper execution of forest schemes and their extension. The tendency 
to start schools which are not properly equipped should be discouraged. It is 
necessary that contiguous States should combine and co-operate in establishing 
well-equipped and up-to-date training schools for the purpose of meeting their 
needs in the most economical manner. 

29. SERVICES.—The idea held in some quarters that since forests grow by 
themselves, they need no technical management, is based on ignorance. 
Inadequacy of technical personnel, ami weakening of the professional standards 
of the men called upon to manage forests, would be followed not only by a loss 
of revenue but also by a general degradation of the forests, resulting in reduced 
output of forest produce and in deterioration of physical conditions. 

30. FOREST RESEARCH.—Investigations in the biological aspect's of 
forestry, among others Silviculture, Botany, and Entomology, have naturally 
leaned heavily upon the co-operation of Forest Departments of the various States, 
most of which have an organisation of their own for the purpose. The mainte¬ 
nance of a research organisation in each State commensurate with its resources 
and requirements is in the interests of efficient forest management of the country 
as a whole. Research in the utilization of forest products has, on the other hand, 
always been initiated and conducted at the Forest Research Institute where special 
equipment for the purpose exists. This balanced arrangement ensures both 
efficiency and economy. The Institute also is naturally the centre for specialized 
education in forest industries; and special technical courses in paper and plywood 
technology, wood preservation, tintber-seasoning and other cognate subjects have 
been organised to meet the demands of industry for technicians. 

31. LIAISON WITH INDUSTRY.-Thcre is also considerable scope for 
improvement in securing the utilization of the results of research on forest pro¬ 
ducts by commercial and industrial interests. For ensuring closer contact 
between the Forest Research Institute and the interests utilizing timber and forest 
products, liaison and publicity arrangements at the Institute need to be 
strengthened. 

32. POPULAR GOODWILL, CO-OPERATIVES AND FOREST WORKERS.— 
While forest legislation, forest education, and forest research constitute the basis 
for sound forest management, the welfare and goodwill of the people in the 
neighborhood of forests provide the firm ground on which it stands. No forest 
policy, however well intentioned ami meticulously drawn up, has the slightest 
chance of success without the willing support and co-operation of the people. 
The recognition of their rights to forest produce at concession rates, or, free of 
royalty, is not by itself enough .[ What is necessary is to instil! in the people 
a direct interest in the utilization of forests. Intermediaries who exploit both the 
forests and local labour for their own benefit may with advantage be supplanted 
gradually by forest labour co operative societies which may be formed to suit 
local conditions. Once the local population learns to look upon the forest as 
a means of its livelihood, a great step forward will have, been taken. 

33. FOREST BUDGETS.—Forestry is a long-range enterprise and it becomes 
incumbent upon State Governments to secure for it freedom from the vagaries of 
the annual budget. A steady flow of funds is indispensable for sustained forest 
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operations such as, replacement of what is removed annually, improvement of 
remaining crops, development of communications for opening up remote areas, 
and protective measures; they have to be based on phased schemes which should 
not be set aside lightly. Budget cuts made from year to year to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of State finances can only be made at the expense of continuity in forest 
management—apart from other benefits—and at the sacrifice of forest revenue 
and other benefits in the coming year. The creation of a sinking fund, therefore, 
by investing - portion of the revenue in Government securities, more particularly 
during boor, years, would not only ensure availability of funds for replacement 
and development costs, but may also be made to act as an equalizing fund to 
be drawn upon in lean years to prevent a fall in revenue. The immediate profit 
motive should be rigidly ruled out: for, this urge may endanger the supply of 
large and special timber for defence and industry and lead to a disturbance of 
climatic conditions seriously affecting agriculture. The adoption of rotations to 
produce large sized timber is often of greater importance to the general economy ' 
of the country than that of ^nations which yield the maximum rate of interest 
in forest investments. 

34. POLICY—AN ENUNCIATION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—While 
the discretion of State Governments to regulate the details of forest adminis¬ 
tration in their respective territories is left unfettered, the general principles of 
the above forest policy should, in paramount national interests, be observed by 
them in framing their policies and legislation for the conservation of their forest 
resources. The forest policy of every State should be so framed as not to impinge 
adversely upon the general economy and physical balance of an adjoining State. 
It should be in consonance with the general principles underlying the Forest 
Policy laid down by the Centre for the preservation and development of the 
nation’s forest resources which are so vital to its general well-being. 

VISHNU SAHAY, Secy. 
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